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Arr. I—JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


By Pamir Sonarr, D.D., Prof. in Theol. Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Tue reign of Julian the Apostate is a brief but most inter- 
esting and instructive episode in the history of the Roman 
Empire and of the ancient Church. It was a systematic and 
vigorous effort to dethrone Christianity and to restore Pagan- 
ism to its former supremacy. But in its entire failure it fur- 
nished an irresistible proof that Christianity had accomplished 
a complete intellectual and moral beneas” Pi over mr religion of 
Greece and Rome. a 

Julian, a nephew éf Constattirie the Great, was born 5 in 331, 
and educated in the Arian ‘voutt- Ohigtianity of his despotic 
and suspicious cousin Constaititis.’ He‘was éven’ intended for 
the priesthood against his secret wish and ‘will, and ordained a 
reader of the Scriptures in publie worship: But the despotic 
and mechanical force-work of a repulsively austere and vio- 
lently polemic type of Christianity roused the vigorous and 
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independent spirit of the highly gifted youth to rebellion, and 
drove him over to Paganism which, although deprived of its 
former vitality and power, was by no means extinct, and by 
its literature continued to exert its influence upon the higher 
classes of society. The pseudo-Christianity of Constantius, the 
persecutor of the heathen and of the orthodox Christians, pro- 
duced by way of natural reiiction the anti-Christianity of Ju- 
lian; and the latter was a well-deserved punishment of the 
former. A similar example history furnishes us at a more 
recent period, in the case of Frederick the Great, whose infi- 
delity must be explained to a great extent from the forced 
character of his injudicious Christian training. 

With enthusiasm and untiring diligence the young Roman 
prince secretly read Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and the Neo- 
Platonists. The partial prohibition of such reading gave it 
double zest. He secretly obtained the lectures of the cele- 
brated rhetorician, Libanius, afterwards his eulogist, whose 
productions, however, represent the degeneracy of the heathen 
literature in that day, covering emptiness with a pompous and 
tawdry style, attractive only to a vitiated taste. He became 
acquainted by degrees with the most eminent representatives 
of heathenism, particularly the Neo-Platonic philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and priests, like Libanius, A%desius, Maximus, and 
Chrysanthius. These confirmed him in his superstitions by 
sophistries and sorceries of every kind. ' He gradually became 
the secret head of the heathen party. Through the favor and 
mediation of the empress Eusebia, he visited for some months 
the schools of Athens (4.p. 355), where he was initiated in 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and thus completed his transition to 
the Grecian idolatry. 

This heaifiénism; Kowexér; was npt-3 ‘simple, spontaneous 
growth; it*was alt an ‘drfificixt and ‘nvrbid production. It 
was the heathenigm‘of ‘tle: Ne¢Plajpric, pantheistic eclecti- 
cism, a strange mixtare of philasophy, poesy, and superstition, 
and, in Julian at Yeast; i& great part an imitation or caricature 
of Christianity. Jt songht-t6 *spirithalize and revive the old 
mythology by uniting with it oriental theosophemes and a few 
Christian ideas; taught a higher, abstract unity above the mul- 
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tiplicity of the national gods, genii, heroes, and natural pow- 
ers; believed in immediate communications and revelations of 
the gods through dreams, visions, oracles, entrails of sacrifices, 
prodigies ; and stood in league with all kinds of magical and 
theurgic arts. Julian himself, with all his philosophical intel- 
ligence, credited the most insipid legends of the gods, or gave 
them a deeper, mystic meaning by the most arbitrary allego- 
rical interpretation. He was in intimate personal intercourse 
with Jupiter, Minerva, Apollo, Hercules, who paid their noc- 
turnal visits to his heated fancy, and assured him of their 
special protection. And he practised the art of divination as 
a master.* Among the various divinities he worshipped with 
peculiar devotion the great King Helios, or the god of the sun, 
whose servant he called himself, and whose etherial light at- 
tracted him already in tender childhood with magic force. He 
regards him as the centre of the universe, from which light, 
life and salvation proceed to all creatures.t In this view 
of a supreme divinity he made an approach to the Christian 
monotheism, but substituted an airy myth and pantheistic 
fancy for the only true and living God and the personal histor- 
ical Christ. 

His moral character corresponds with the preposterous na- 
ture of this system. With all his brilliant talents and stoical 
virtues, he wanted the genuine simplicity and naturalness, 
which are the foundation of all true greatness of mind and 
character. As his worship of Helios was a shadowy reflection 
of the Christian monotheism, and so far an involuntary  tri- 
bute to the religion he opposed, so in his artificial and ostenta- 
tious asceticism we can only see a caricature of the ecclesiasti- 
cal monasticism of the age which he so deeply despised for its 
humility and spirituality. He was full of affectation, vanity, 
sophistry, loquacity, and a master in the art of dissimulation. 
Every thing he said or wrote was studied and calculated for 


* Libanius says of him, Epit. p. 582: . . wavréwy te Toic¢ dgfotore xoduevor, 
abréc te dv obdaudv év rH téxyvy Sedregoc. Ammianus Marcellinus calls him, 
XXYV, 4, praesagiorum sciscitationi nimiae deditus, superstitiosus — quam sac- 
rorum legitimus observator. Comp. Sozom. V, 2. 

+ Comp. his fourth Oratio, which is devoted to the praise of Helios. 
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effect. Instead of discerning the spirit of the age and putting 
himself at the head of the current of true progress, he identi- 
fied himself with a party of no vigor or promise, and thus fell 
into a false and untenable position, at variance with the mis- 
sion of aruler. Great minds, indeed, are always more or less 
at war with their age, as we may see in the reformers, in the 
apostles, nay, in Christ himself. But their antagonism pro- 
ceeds from a clear knowledge of the real wants and a sincere 
devotion to the best interests of the age; it is all progressive 
and reformatory, and at last carries the deeper spirit of the age 
with itself, and raises it to a higher level. The antagonism of 
Julian, starting with a radical misconception of the tendency 
of history and animated by selfish ambition, was one of retro- 
gression and reiiction, in addition, was devoted to a bad cause. 
He had, all the faults, and therefore deserved the tragic fate 
of a fanatical reiictionist. 

His apostasy from Christianity, to which he was probably 
never at heart committed, Julian himself dates as early as his 
twentieth year, a.v. 351. But while Constantius lived, he 
concealed his pagan sympathies with consummate hypocrisy, 
publicly observed Christian ceremonies, while secretly sacrifi- 
cing to Jupiter and Helios, kept the feast of Epiphany in the 
church at Vienne as late as January, 361, and praised the Em- 
peror in the most extravagant style, though he thoroughly 
hated him, and after his death all the more bitterly mocked 
him.* For ten years he kept the mask. After December, 
355, the student of books astonished the world with brilliant 
military and executive powers as Cesar in Gaul, which was at 
that time severely threatened by the German barbarians; he 
won the enthusiastic love of the soldiers, and received from 
them the dignity of Augustus. Then he raised the standard 
of rebellion against his suspicious and envious imperial cousin 
and brother-in-law, and in 361 openly declared himself a friend 


* Comp. Jul. Orat. I, in Constantii Laudes; Epist. ad Athenienses, p. 270; Czx- 
sares, p. 335 sq. Even heathen authors concede his dissimulation; as Ammianus 
Mare. XXI, 2, comp. XXII, 5, and Libanius, who excuses him with the plea of re- 
gard to his security, Opp. p. 328, ed. Reiske. 
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of the gods. By the sudden death of Constantius in the same 
year, he became sole head’ of the Roman empire, and in De- 
cember, as the only remaining heir of the house of Constan- 
tius,* made his entry into Constantinople amidst universal ap- 
plause, and rejoicing over escape from civil war. 

He immediately gave himself, with the utmost zeal, to the 
duties of his high station, unweariedly active as prince, gen- 
eral, judge, orator, high-priest, correspondent, and author. He 
sought to unite the fame.of an Alexander, a Marcus Aurelius, 
a Plato, and a Diogenes, in himself. His only recreation was 
a change of labor. He would use at once his hand in writing, 
his ear in hearing, and his voice in speaking. He considered 
his whole time due to his empire and tke culture of his own 
mind. In the eighteen short months of his reign (Dec. 361- 
June, 363), he made the plans of a life-long administration and 
composed most of his literary works. He practised the strictest 
economy in public affairs, banished all useless luxury from 
his court, and dismissed with one decree whole hosts of bar-. 
bers, cup-bearers, cooks, masters-of ceremonies, and other su- 
perfluous officers, with whom the palace swarmed; but sur- 
rounded himself instead with equally useless pagan mystics, 
sophists, jugglers, theurgists, soothsayers, babblers, and scof- 
fers, who now streamed from all quarters to the court. In 
striking contrast with his predecessors, he maintained the sim- 
plicity of a philosopher and an ascetic in his manner of life, 
and gratified his pride and vanity with contempt of the pomp 
and pleasures of the imperial purple. He lived chiefly on 
vegetable diet, abstaining now from this food, now from that, 
according to the taste of the god or goddess, to whom the day 
.was consecrated. He wore common clothing, usually slept on 
the floor, let his beard and nails grow, and, like the strict 
anchorites of Egypt, neglected the laws of decency and clean- 
liness.+ 


* His older brother, Gallus, for some time emperor at Antioch, had already been 
justly deposed by Constantius in 354, and beheaded, for his entire incapacity and 
his merciless cruelty. ‘ 

+ In the Misogogon, his witty apology to the refined Antiochians for his philoso- 
phical beard, p. 338 sq., he boasts of this cynic coarseness, and describes, with 
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This cynic eccentricity and vain ostentation certainly spoiled 
his reputation for simplicity and ‘self-denial, and made him 
ridiculous. It evinced, also, not so much the boldness and 
wisdom of a reformer, as the pedantry and folly of a reiiction- 
ist. In military and executive talent he was not inferior to 
Constantine ; while in mind and literary culture he far excelled 
him, as well as in energy and moral self-control; and, doubt- 
less to his own credit, he closed his public career at the age 
at which his uncle’s began; but he entirely lacked the clear 
and sound common sense of his great predecessor, and that 
practical statesmanship, which discerns the wants of the age, 
and acts according tothem. His greatest fault, as a ruler, was 
his utterly false position towards the paramount question of his 
time, that of religion. This was the cause of that complete 
failure, which made his reign as trackless as a meteor. 

The ruling passion of Julian, and the soul of his short but 
most active, remarkable, and in its negative results instructive 
reign, was fanatical love of the pagan religion and bitter ha- 
tred of the Christian, at a time when the former had already 
forever given up to the latter the reins of government in the 
world. He considered it the great mission of his life to restore 
the worship of the gods, and to reduce the religion of Jesus 
first to a contemptible sect, and at last, if possible, to utter ex- 
tinction from the earth. To this he believed himself called by 
the gods themselves, and in this faith he was confirmed by the- 
urgic arts, visions, and dreams. To this end all the means, 


great complacency, his long nails, his ink-stained hands, his rough, uncombed beard 
inhabited (horribile dictu) by certain Sypia, It should not be forgotten, however, 
that contemporary writers give him the credit of a strict chastity, which raises him 
far above most heathen princes, and which furnishes another proof to the involun- 
tary influence of Christian asceticism upon his life. Libanius asserts in his pane- 
gyric, that Julian, before his brief married life and after the death of his wife, a 
sister of Constantius, never knew a woman; and Mamertinus calls his lectulus, 
‘‘ Vestalium toris purior.” Add to this the testimony of the honest Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, and the silence of Christian antagonists. Comp. Gibbon, c. XXII, note, 
50; and Carwithen and Lyall : History of the Christian Church, etc. p. 54. On the 
other hand the Christians accused him of all sorts of secret crimes; for instance, 
the butchering of boys and girls (Gregor. Orat. IIL, p. 91, and Theodor. III., 26, 
27), which was probably an unfounded inference from his fanatical zeal for bloody 
sacrifices and divinations, 
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which talent, zeal, and power could command, were applied ; 
and the ‘failure must be attributed solely to the intrinsic folly 
and impracticability of the end itself. 

1. To look at the positive side of his plan, the restoration and 
reformation of heathenism : 

He reinstated in its ancient splendor the worship of the gods 
at the public expense; called forth hosts of priests from con- 
cealment, conferred upon them all their former privileges, and 
showed them every honor; enjoined upon the soldiers and civil 
officers attendance at the forsaken temples and altars; forgot 
no god nor goddess, though himself specially devoted to the 
worship of Apollo, or the Sun; and notwithstanding his par- 
simony in other respects, caused the rarest birds and whole 
herds of bulls and lambs to be sacrificed, until the continuance 
of the species became a subject of concern.* He removed the 
cross and the monogram of Christ from the coins and stand- 
ards, and replaced the former pagan symbols. He surrounded 
the statues and portraits of the emperors with the signs of idol- 
atry, thaf every one might be compelled to bow before the 
gods, who would pay the emperors due respect. He advocated 
images of the gods on the same grounds, on which afterwards 
the Christian iconolaters defended the images of the saints. If 
you love the emperor, if you love your father, says he, you 
like to see his portrait ; so the friend of the gods loves to look 
upon their images, by which he is pervaded with reverence for 
the invisible gods, who are looking down upon him. 

Julian himself led the way by a complete example. He 
displayed on every occasion the utmost zeal for the heathen 
religion, and performed with the most scrupulous devotion the 
offices of ‘a pontifex maximus, which had been altogether neg- 
lected, although not formally abolished, under his two prede- 
cessors. Every morning and evening he sacrificed to the ris- 
ing and setting sun, or the supreme light-god ; every night, to 
the moon and the stars; every day, to some other divinity. 
He prostrated ‘himself devoutly before the altars and the ima- 


* Ammianus Marc., XXV, 4... . innumeras sine parsimonia pecudes mac- 
tans ut zstimaretur, si revertisset de Parthis, boves jam defuturos. 
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ges, not allowing the most violent storm to prevent him. Sev- 
eral times in a day, surrounded by priests and dancing women, 
he sacrificed a hundred bulls, himself furnishing the wood and 
kindling the flames. He used the knife himself, and, as harus- 
pex, searched with his own hand the secrets of the future in the 
reeking entrails. 

But his zeal found no echo, and only made him ridiculous 
in the eyes of cultivated heathen themselves. He complains 
repeatedly of the indifference of his party, and accuses one of 
his priests of a secret league with Christian bishops. The 
spectators at his sacrifices came not from devotion, but from 
curiosity, and grieved the devout emperor by their rounds of 
applause, as if he were simply a theatrical actor of religion. 
Often there were no spectators at all. When he endeavored to 
restore the oracle of Apollo Daphneus in the famous cypress 
grove at Antioch, and arranged for a magnificent procession, 
with libation, dances, and incense, he found in the temple one 
solitary old priest, and this priest ominously offered in sacri- 
fice—a goose.* 

At the same time, however, Julian sought to renovate and 
transform heathenism by incorporating with it the morals of 
Christianity ; vainly thinking thus to bring it back to its origi- 
nal purity. In this he himself unwittingly and unwillingly 
bore witness to the poverty of the-heathen religion, and paid 
the highest tribute to the Christian; and the Christians for 
this reason not inaptly called him an “ ape of Christianity.” 

In the first place he proposed to improve the irreclaimable 


* Misopog. p. 362 sq., where Julian himself relates this ludicrous scene, and 
vents his anger at the Antiochians for squandering the rich incomes of the temple 
upon Christianity and worldly pleasures. Dr. Baur, 1. c. p. 17, justly remarks on 
Julian’s zeal for idolatry: “Seine ganze persdnliche Erscheinung, der Mangel an 
innerer Haltung in seinem Benehmen gegen Heiden und Christen, die stete Un- 
ruhe und sehwarmerische Aufregung, in welcher er sich befand, wenn er von Tem- 
pel zu Tempel eilte, auf allen Altéren opferte und nichts unversucht liess, um den 
heidnischen Cultus, dessen héchstes Vorbild er selbst als Pontifex maximus sein 
sollte, in seinem vollen Glanz und Gepriinge, mit allen seinen Ceremonien und Mys- , 
terien wiederherzustellen, maeht einen Eindruck der es kaum verkennen lisst 
wie wenig er sich selbst das Unnatiirliche und Erfolglose eines solchen Strebens 
verbergen konnte.” 
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priesthood after the model of the Christian clergy. The 
priests, as true mediators between the gods and men, should be 
constantly in the temples, should oceupy themselves with holy 
things, should study no immoral or skeptical books of the 
school of Epicurus and Pyrrho, but the works of Homer, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Chrysippus, Zeno; they should visit no tav- 
erns nor theatres, should pursue no dishonorable trade, should 
give alms, practise hospitality, live in strict chastity and tem- 
perance, wear simple clothing, but in their official functions 
always appear in the costliest garments and most imposing 
dignity. Then, he borrowed from the constitution and worship 
of the church a hierarchical system of orders and a sort of 
penitential discipline, with excommunication, absolution, and 
restoration, besides a fixed ritual embracing didactic and mu- 
sical-elements. Mitred priests in purple were to edify the peo- 
ple regularly with sermons; that is, with allegorical expo- 
sitions and practical applications of absurd and immoral 
mythological stories. Every temple was to have a well-ar- 
ranged choir, and the congregation its responses. And finally, 
Julian established in different provinces monasteries, nunne- 
ries, and hospitals for the sick, for orphans, and for foreigners 
without distinction of religion, appropriated to them consider- 
able sums from the public treasury, and at the same time, 
though fruitlessly, invited voluntary contributions. He made 
the noteworthy concession, that the heathen did not help 
even their’own brethren in faith; while the Jews never 
begged, and “ the godless Galileans,” as he malignantly styles 
the Christians, supplied not only their own, but even the 
heathen poor, and thus aided the worst of causes by a good 
life. 

But of course all these attempts to regenerate heathenism 
by foreign elements were utterly futile. They were like gal- 
vanizing a decaying corpse, or grafting fresh scions on a dead — 
trunk, or sowing good seed on a rock, or pouring new wine 
into old bottles, bursting the bottles and wasting the wine. 

2. The negative side of Julian’s plan was the suppression and 
final extinction of Christianity. 

In this he proceeded with extraordinary sagacity. He ab- 
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stained from bloody persecution, because he would not forego 
the credit of philosophical toleration, nor give the church the 
credit of a new martyrdom. A history of three centuries also 
had proved that violent measures were fruitless. According 
to Libanius it was a principle with him, that fire and sword 
cannot change a man’s faith, and that persecution only begets 
hypocrites and martyrs. Finally, he doubtless perceived, that 
the Christians were too numerous to be assailed by a general 
persecution without danger of a bloody civil war. Hence he 
oppressed the church “gently,” * under show of equity and 
universal toleration. He persecuted not so much the Christians, 
as Christianity, by endeavoring to draw off its confessors. He 
thought he could obtain this result of persecution without incur- 
ring the personal reproach and the public danger of persecution 
itself. His disappointments however increased his bitterness, 
and had he returned victorious from the Persian war,he would 
probably have resorted to open violence. In fact Gregory 
Nazianzen and Sozomen, and some heathen writers also, tell of 
local persecutions in the provinces, particularly at Anthusa and 
Alexandria, with which the emperor is, at least indiréctly, to 
be charged. His officials acted in those cases not under public 
orders, indeed, but according to the secret wish of Julian, who 
ignored their illegal proceedings as long as he could, and then 
revealed his real views by lenient censure and substantial 
acquittal of the offending magistrates. 

He first, therefore, employed against the Christians of all 
parties and sects the policy of toleration, in hope of their 
destroying each other by internal controversies. He permitted 
the orthodox bishops and all other clergy, who had been 
banished under Constantius, to return to their dioceses, and 
left Arians, Apollinarians, Novatians, Macedonians, Donatists, 
and so on, to themselves. He affected compassion for the 
“poor, blind, deluded Galileans, who forsook the most glorious 
privilege of man, the worship of the immortal gods, and instead 
of them worshipped dead men and dead men’s bones.” He 
once even suffered himself to be insulted by a blind bishop, 


* ’Exvecxge éBidgero, as Gregory Nazianzen, Orat, IV, expresses it, 
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Maris of Chalcedon, who, when reminded by him, that the 
Galilean God conld not restore his eyesight, answered: “I 
thank my God for my blindness, which spares me the painful 
sight of such an impious apostate as thou art.” He afterwards, 
however, caused the bishop to be severely punished.* So in 
Antioch, also, he bore with philosophic equanimity the ridicule 
of the Christian populace, but avenged himself on the inhabi- 
tants of the city by unsparing satire in the Misopogon. His 
whole bearing towards the Christians was instinct with bitter 
hatred and accompanied with sarcastic mockery.t This be- 
trays itself even in the contemptuous term, Galileans, which 
he constantly applies to them after the fashion of the Jews, 
and which he probably also commanded to be given them by 
others.t He considered them a sect of fanatics, contemptible 
to men and hateful to the gods, and as atheists in open war 
with all that was sdtred and divine in the world.§ He somie- 
times had representatives of different parties dispute in his 
presence, and then exclaimed: “No wild beasts are so fierce 
and irreconcilable as the Galilean sectarians.” When he found, 
that toleration was rather profitable than hurtful to the church,@ 
and tended to soften the vehemence of doctrinal controversies, he 
proceeded, for example, to banish Athanasius, who was particu- 
larly offensive to him, from Alexandria, and even from Egypt, 
calling this greatest man of his age an insignificant manikin, | 
and reviling him with vulgar language, because through his in- 
fluence many prominent heathen, especially heathen women, 
passed over to Christianity. His toleration, therefore, was 
neither that of genuine humanity, nor that of religious indiffer- 





* Socrates: H. E. III, 12. 

+ Gibbon well says, ch. XXIII: “He ‘affected to pity the unhappy Christians, 
. . . but his pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was imbittered by hatred ; 
and the sentiments of Julian were.expressed in‘a style of sarcastic wit, which in- 
flicts a deep and deadly wound whenever it issues from the mouth of a sovereign.” 

¢ Perhaps there also lay at the bottom of this a secret fear of the name of Christ, 
as Warburton (p. 35) suggests; since the Neo-Platonists believed in the mysteri- 
ous virtue of names. , 

§ doeBeic, dvoceBeic, GOeot. Their religion he calls a wwpia or drévora. Comp. 
Ep. 7 (ap. Heyler p. 190). 

| "Avdpwrioxog ebreAare. 
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entism, but a hypocritical mask for a fanatical love of heathen- 
ism and a bitter hatred of Christianity. 

This appears in his open partiality and injustice against the 
Christians. His liberal patronage of heathenism was in itself 
an injury to Christianity. Nothing gave him greater joy 
than an apostasy, and he held out the temptation of splendid 
reward; thus himself employing the impure means of pro- 
selyting, with which he reproached the Christians. Once he 
even advocated conversion by violent measures. While he 
called the heathen to all the higher offices, and, in case of their 
palpable disobedience, inflicted very mild punishment, if any 
at all, the Christians were every where disregarded, and 
their complaints dismissed from the tribunal with a mocking 
reference to their Master’s precept, to give their enemy their 
cloak also with their coat, and turn the,other cheek to his 
blows. They were removed from military and civil office, de- 
prived of all their former privileges, oppressed with taxes, and 
compelled to restore without indemnity the temple property 
with all their own improvements on it, and to contribute to the 
support of the public idolatry. Upon occasion of a controversy 
between the Arians and the orthodox at Edessa, Julian divided 
the church among his soldiers, and confiscated the property, 
under the sarcastic pretence of facilitating the entrance of 
Christians into the kingdom of heaven, from which, according 
to the doctrine of their religion, riches might exclude them. 

Equally unjust and tyrannical was the law, which placed 
all the state schools under the direction of heathen, and pro- 
hibited Christians to teach the sciences and the arts.* Ju- 
lian would thus deny the Christian youth the advantages of 
education, and compel them either to sink into ignorance and 


* Gregory of Naz., Orat. 1V, censures the emperor bitterly for forbidding the 
Christians what was the common property of all rational men, as if it were the ex- 
clusive possession of the Greeks. Even the heathen Ammianus Marcellinus, X XII, 
10, condemns this measure: “ Illud autem erat inclemens, obruendum perenni silen- 
tio, quod arcebat docere magistros rhetoricos et grammaticos, ritus Christiani cul- 
tores.” Gibbon is equally decided. Directly, Julian forbade Christians only to 
teach, but indirectly also to learn classical literature; as they were of course un- 
willing to go to heathen schools. 
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barbarism, or to imbibe with the study of the classics in the 
heathen schools the principles of idolatry. In his view the 
Hellenic writings, especially the works of the poets, were not 
only literary, but also religious documents to which the heathen 
had an exclusive claim, and he regarded Christianity as irrecon- 
cilable with genuine human culture. The Galileans, says he 
in ridicule, should content themselves with expounding Mat- 
thew and Luke in their churches, instead of profaning the 
glorious Greek authors. For it is preposterous and ungrate- 
ful, for them to study the writings of the classics, and yet 
despise the gods, whom the authors revered; since the gods 
were in fact the authors and guides of the minds of a Homer, 
a Hesiod, a Demosthenes, a Thucydides, an Isocrates, and a 
Lysias, and these writers consecrated their works to Mercury 
or the muses.* Hence he especially hated the learned church 
teachers, Basil, Gregory of Nazianzen, Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
who applied classical culture to the refutation of heathen- 
ism and the defence of Christianity. To evade his interdict, 
the two Apollinaris produced with all haste Christian imita- 
tions of Homer, Pindar, Euripides, and Menander, which were 
considered by Sozomen equal to the originals, but soon passed 
into oblivion. Gregory also wrote the tragedy of “The suffer- 
ing Christ,” and several hymns, which still exist. Thus these 
fathers bore witness to the indispensableness of classical litera- 
ture for a higher Christian education, and the church has ever 
since maintained the same view.} 

Julian further sought to promote his cause by literary assaults 
upon the Christian religion ; himself writing, shortly before his 
death, and in the midst of his preparations for the Persian cam- 
paign, a bitter work against it, of which some fragments are 
left in the refutation by Oyril of Alexandria. Julian repeated 


# Epist. 42. 

+ Dr. Baur (1. ¢. p. 42) unjustly charges the fathers with the contradiction of 
making use of the classics as necessary means of education, and yet of condemning 
heathenism as a work of Satan. But this is only the one side, which has its element 
of truth especially as applied to the heathen religion; while on the other side they 
acknowledged, after Clement and Origen, the working of the divine Logos in the 
Hellenic philosophy and poetry preparing the way for Christianity. 
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the arguments of Celsus and Porphyry, expanded them by his 
larger acquaintance with the Bible, and breathed into all a 
bitter hatred. He calls the religion of “ the Galilean,” or “the 
dead Jew,” as he called Jesus, an impious human invention 
and a conglomeration of the worst elements of Judaism and 
heathenism without the good of either. Hence ho compares 
the Christians to leeches which draw all impure blood and 
leave the pure. He puts the Bible far below Hellenic literature. 
The first Christians he styles most contemptible men, and the 
Christians of his day he charges with ignorance, intolerance, 
and superstitious worship of dead persons, bones and the wood 
of the cross. 

3. To the same hostile design against Christianity is to be 
referred the favor of Julian to its old hereditary enemy, 
Judaism. 
~ The emperor, in an official document, affected reverence for 
that ancient popular religion and sympathy with its adherents, 
praised their firmness under misfortune, and condemned their 
oppressors. He exempted Jews from burdensome taxation, 
and even encouraged them to return to the holy land and to 
rebuild the temple on Moriah in its original splendor. He ap- 
propriated considerable sums to this object from the public 
treasury, intrusted his accomplished minister Alypius with the 
supervision of the building, and promised, if he should return 
victorious from the Persian war, to honor with his own pre- 
sence the solemnities of reconsecration, and the restoration of 
the Mosaic sacrificial worship.* 

His real purpose in this undertaking was certainly not to 
advance the Jewish religion; for in his work against the 
Christians he speaks with great contempt of the Old Testament, 
. and ranks Moses and Solomon far below the pagan lawgivers 
and philosophers. His object in the rebuilding of the temple 
was rather, in the first place, to enhance the splendor of his 
reign and thus gratify his personal vanity; and, then, most 
probably to put to shame the prophecy of Jesus respecting the 


* Jul. Epist. 25, which is addressed to the Jews, and is mentioned also by 
Sozomen, V, 22. 
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destruction of the temple (which, however, was actually ful- 
filled three hundred years before once for all), to deprive the 
Christians of their most popular argument against the Jews, 
and to break the power of the new religion in Jerusalem.* 
The Jews now poured from east and west into the holy city 
of their fathers, which from the time of Hadrian they had been 
forbidden to visit, and entered with fanatical zeal upon this 
great national religious work, in hope of the speedy introduction 
of the Messianic reign and the fulfillment of all the prophecies. 
Women brought their most costly ornaments, turned them into 
silver shovels and spades, and carried even the earth and stones 
of the holy spot in their silken aprons. But the united power 
of heathen emperor and Jewish nation was insufficient to 
restore a work, which had been overthrown by the judgment 
of God. Repeated attempts at the building were utterly 
frustrated, as even a contemporary heathen historian of con- 
ceded credibility relates, by fiery eruptions from subterranean 
vaults ;+ and perhaps, as Christian writers add, by a violent 


* Gibbon, c. XXIII: “The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly con- 
nected with the ruin of the Christian church.” 

+ Julian himself seems to admit-the failure of the work, but, more prudently, is 
silent as to the cause, in a fragment of an epistle or oration, p. 295 ed. Spanh., 
where he asks: Ti regi rod ved gyjoovel, Tod rag’ abroi¢g teitov dvatoarévToc 
éyetpouévov dé odd? viv: ‘‘ What will they (ie., the Jewish prophets) say of their own 
temple, which has been three times destroyed, and is not even now restored? This 
T have said (he continues) with no wish to reproach them, for I myself, at so late a 
day, had intended to rebuild it for the honor of Him who was worshipped there.” 
According to the words next following, he seems to have seen in the event a sign 
of the divine displeasure with the religion of the Jews, but intended, after his return 
from the Persian war, to attempt the work anew. The impartial Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, himself a professed pagan, a friend of Julian and. his companion in arms, 
tells us more particularly, lib. XXIII, 1: Quum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, 
juvaretque provinciae rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris 
assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus inaccessum ; 
hocque modo elemento destinatius repellente cessavit inceptum. (“ Alypius there- 
fore set himself vigorously to the work and was seconded by the governor of the 
province; when fearful balls of fire, breaking out near the foundations, continued 
their attacks, till the workmen, after repeated scorchings, could approach no more, 
and thus the fierce element obstinately repelling them, he gave up his attempt.”) 
Michaelis, Lardner, Gibbon, Guizot, Milman (note on Gibbon), Gieseler, and others, 
endeavor to explain this as a natural phenomenon, resulting from the bituminous 
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whirlwind, lightning, earthquakes, and miraculous signs, espe- 
cially a luminous cross, in the heavens ;* so that the workmen 
either perished in the flames, or fled from the devoted spot in 
terror and despair. Thus, instead of depriving the Christians 
of a support of their faith, Julian only furnished them a new 
argument in the ruins of this fruitless labor. 

The providential frustration of this project is a symbol of the 
whole reign of Julian, which soon afterwards sank into an early 
grave. As Cesar he had conquered the barbarian enemies of 


nature of the soil, and the subterranean vaults and reservoirs of the temple hill, of 
which Josephus and Tacitus speak. When Herod, in building the temple, wished 
to penetrate into the tomb of David, to obtain its treasures, fire likewise broke out 
and consumed the workmen, according to Joseph. Antiqu. Jud. XVI, 7,§1. But 
when Titus undermined the temple, a.D. 70, when Hadrian built there the Alia 
Capitolina, in 135, and when Omar built a Turkish mosque in 644, no such destruc- 
tive phenomena occurred so far as we know. We must therefore believe, that Pro- 
vidence itself, by these natural causes, prevented the rebuilding of the national 
sanctuary of the Jews. , 

* Gregory Nazianzen, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Philostorgius, Rufinus, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom: all of whom regard the event as supernatural, although 
they differ somewhat in detail. Theodoret speaks first of a violent whirlwind, 
which scattered about vast quantities of lime, sand, and other building materials, 
and was followed by a storm of thunder and lightning; Socrates mentions fire from 
heaven, which melted the workmen’s tools, spades, axes and saws; both add an 
earthquake, which threw up the stones of the old foundations, filled up the excava- 
tion, and, as Rufinus has it, threw down the neighboring buildings. At length a 
calm succeeded the commotion, and, according to Gregory, a luminous Cross sur- 
rounded by a circle appeared in the sky, nay, crosses were impressed upon the 
bodies of the persons present, which were shining by night (Rufinus) and would 
not wash out (Socrates). Of these writers, however, Gregory alone is a contempo- 
rary witness, relating the event in the year of its occurrence, 363, and that with 
the assurance, that even the heathen did not call it in question (Orat. IV, p. 
110-113). The Greek and Roman church historians, and Warburton, Mosheim, 
Schreeckh, Neander, Guericke, Kurtz, Newman, Robertson, and others, of the Pro- 
testant, vindicate the miraculous, or at least providential character of this remarkable 
event. Comp. also J. H. Newman (since gone over to Romanism): Essay on the 
Miracles recorded in Ecclesiastical History, prefixed to the Oxford Tractarian trans- 
lation of Fleury’s Eccles. Hist. from 881-400 (Oxf, 1842) pp. CLXXV-CLXXXV. 
Warburton and Newman defend even the crosses, and refer to similar cases, for in- 
stance one in England in 1610, where marks of a cross of a phosphoric nature, and 
resembling meteoric phenomena, appeared in connection with lightning and produced 
by electricity. In Julian’s case they assume that the immediate cause which set all 
these various physical agents in motion, as in the case of the destrugtion of Sodom, 
was supernatural. 
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the Roman empire in the West; and now he proposed, as ruler 
of the world, to humble its enemies in the East, and by the 
conquest of Persia to win the renown of a second Alexander. 
He proudly rejected all proposals of peace; crossed the Tigris 
at the head of an army of sixty-five thousand men, after win- 
tering in Antioch, and after solemn consultation of the oracle; 
took several fortified towns in Mesopotamia; exposed himself 
to every hardship and peril of war ; restored at the same time, 
whenever he could (not every where), the worship of the gods ; 
but brought his army into a most critical position, and in an 
unimportant nocturnal skirmish, received from a hostile arrow 
a mortal wound. He died soon after, on the 27th of June, 363, 
in the thirty-second year of his life; according to heathen testi- 
mony, in the proud repose and dignity of a Stoic philosopher, 
conversing of the glory of the soul (the immortality of which, 
however, he considered at best an uncertain opinion) ;* but ac. 
cording to later and somewhat doubtful Christian accounts,+ with 
the hopeless exclamation: “Galilean, thou hast conquered !” 

So died, in the prime of life, a prince, who darkened his 
brilliant military, executive and literary talents, and a rare 
energy, by a fanatical zeal for a false religion and opposition 
to the trne; and earned, instead of immortal honor, the shame 
of an unsuccessful apostate. 

With Julian himself fell also his artificial, galvanized heath- 
enism “like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not a rack be- 
hind,” save the great lesson, that it is impossible to swim against 
the stream of history or to stop the progress of Christianity. 


* Ammianus, 1. XXV, 3. He was himself in the campaign, and served in the 
body guard of the emperor; thus having the best opportunity for observation. 

+ Sozomen, VI, 2; Theodoret, III, 25 (Nevixnxac Tadedaic); then, somewhat 
differing, Philostorgius, VII, 15. Gregory Nazianzen, on the contrary, who else- 
where presents Julian in the worst light, knows nothing of this exclamation, to 
which one may apply the Italian maxim: Se non é vero, é ben trovato. The 
above-named historians mention also other incidents of the death, not very credible; 
e. g. that he threw towards heaven a handful of blood from, his wound; that he 
blasphemed the heathen gods; that Christ appeared to him, etc. Sozomen quotes 
also the groundlegs assertion of Libanius, that the mortal wound was inflicted not 
by a Persian, but by a Christian, and was not ashamed to add that he could hardly 
be blamed who did this “ noble deed for God and for his religion.” 


2 
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Art. IL—THE ENGLISH TONGUE A NEW SPEECH. 


By Franois A. Maron, Prof. of the English Language and Comparative 
Philology, Easton, Pa.* 


His mother tongue is the scholar’s true foster mother. She 
takes him as soon as the light of consciousness shines in his 
eyes; teaches him how to analyse and name the indefinite 
apparitions of sense; leads him on to reason, and supplies him 
with instruments; moulds his passions and sentiments to sym- 
pathy with the great hearts and souls whose words of fire she 
loves to repeat; raises his religious feelings to supernatural 
elevation by her utterance of the refealed Word; and ever 
present to his consciousness, like the light which surrounds us, 
or the air we breathe, or the blood in our own proper veins, 
quickens us, develops us, leads us, serves us with an ever active 
attention which may be fitly compared to the providence of 
God. We are about to speak of the English language, our 
most noble foster mother; and what we have to say is in the 
form of an illustration of the proposition that the English is a 
new speech. A newspeech! It is not, as it used to be called, 
a mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman. It is not, as it is now 
pronounced by Teutonic scholars, a development of Anglo- 
Saxon. In opposition to the mixture doctrine, it is a living 
unity, an organic whole; having its final causes within itself, 
its laws peculiar to itself, its beauty of part, its beauty as a 
whole; its vitality, growth, and symmetry. In opposition to 
the. development statement, it is a new being. It is not the 
Anglo-Saxon grown. It may be called ason of Saxon and 
Norman parents. But then it should be said that this son is a 
genius. Some sons are only copies of their father or mother; 


* This article was prepared for an oration before the Society of the Alumni of 
Amherst College, at the Commencement of 1860; and is now printed as delivered, 
with an occasional change of the form of address. It is hoped this may sufficiently 
explain its peculiarities of style. 
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but this son is a Shakspeare, whose wonderful gifts come from 
neither father nor mother. And it should further be said that 
it is the founder of a new line, and not the flower of an old 
race. Its look is to the future, not to the past. The Greek 
had its genius, sovereign, unapproachable. It is the foremost 
and the greatest of the languages of its class. It has a peculiar 
quality and flavor, the mysterious vitality and charm which 
belong to the rarest favorites of nature. But the Greek is the 
flower of the Indian languages. It is many-doubled, lustrous, 
fragrant, but the stamens and pistils are all turned into petals. 
It will bear no seed, will have no successor. Such a language 
could never be spoken except by such a people; and such a 
people could not live except in such a country, beneath that 
clear sky, within hearing of those laughing waters. There 
could be no hope of daughters more beautiful than this most 
beautiful mother. It is a possession for all time, but only for 
the choice spirits of all time. It may be felt by those who love 
it, but its historical position can be understood only from the 
side of the Sanskrit, and the kindred eastern dialects. The 
qualities which are strangest to us are those which are common 
to the East—the abundance, the flexibility, the smoothness, the 
flow. In these qualities it is surpassed by the Sanskrit ; it is 
identical in kind, and surpassed in degree. It is like the east- 
ern serpent, winding, involved, many-jointed, flexible, smooth; 
brilliant in color; or a tropical forest, with its palms and 
vines and flowers interlocked and interwreathed, but shot 
through to its depths with the sunlight. Seen from our side, 
these seem miracles of nature; from the eastern side, they are 
the common heritage of the Arian race. The Greek is the 
bright consummate flower of the Eastern languages, not the 
tough seed whence new forests were to spring in the West. 
What we have said of the Greek is true of the German, the 
flower uf Teutonic tongues; and of the French, the flower of 
Romance languages; but the English looks to the future, not 
to the past. The Teutonic hen which hatched this eagle’s egg 
looks with increased amazement at the gnarled muscles, the 
talons, the beak, the terrible eye of this proud bird, and cackles 
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confusedly at his scream. He looks to the future, the true lord 
of nations. 

As an element in history, then, when we compare its rela- 
tions to the past and to the future, the English language stands 
forth as new. 

This is not the place to develop a complete classification of 
languages, and assign its place to the English with scientific 
precision. 

We proceed, however, to characterize it as well as we can. 
And we begin with the very general statement that it is the 
most analytic of languages. Language, like knowledge, begins 
with the indefinite, and proceeds by analysis to the more defi- 
nite. Sound is still more indefinite than speech. Sound seems 
to be an original function of matter, already from its creation 
prophesying and prepared for the hearing ear and the human 
soul which were to come after so many ages. In sound, as in 
so many other respects, there is seen a resemblance in the 
progress of the world to the growth of a man. In the infancy 

of the earth, before ever a crust was spread over its fluid mass, 
~ it lay hushed in the murmurs of a myriad ripples and dimples, 
the most indefinite of possible sounds. 

It used to be the habit in our college days to spend summer 
evenings on the chapel steps, watching the glories of the setting 
sun, and the coming on of twilight. As the sounds of day 
died away, and the college and town were whist, there used 
to arise in the dusk a faint, low murmur, like the rustling of 
the garments of night, swelling gently, falling away into silence, 
never loud, never distinct. Whether it was some strange 
vibration about the buildings, the soughing of the evening air 
in pine trees, or the faint murmurs of some far-off stream, we 
never could agree, and when we heard the President’s eloquent 
discourse, which told us that the universe was one vast sound- 
ing-gallery,* we were well content to say that our music was 
what it surely symbolizes—the reverberation of the voice of 
total nature. — 

Lulled by this very strain, the infantile world lay dreaming 


* See Religion’of Geology, by President Hitchcock, p. 410. 
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through its early ages—dreaming who knows what prophetic 
dreams of pine trees in which wind is soughing, of the summer 
bees and brooks, of the far-off hum of populous cities. 

Then came boyhood, which rejoices in the explosive—the 
banging of guns, the cracking of fire-works; and the harden- 
ing shell of the world resounded like a bomb with the bursting 
of voleanic bubbles, and the far-off rumble of earthquakes. 
The demiurgus celebrated a long independence day with a 
perpetual sound of fire-works. Sound was become more 
definite. 

The animals came in time. Their cries are more definite in 
their expression than the sounds of lifeless things, but they still 
speak the whole character or the general wants of the being 
that utters them, apparently without analysis—the utterance 
of life, but of life which does not discriminate, of instinct, not 
of thought. We say apparently without analysis, because we 
know not how definite the cries of animals are to their own 
kind. To the ear of man they have thé indefiniteness of a 
strain of music—pleasing, elevating, seeming just on the point 
of saying what never is heard. ‘‘ Away! away!” cried Jean 
Paul’s immortal tenant of earth, when he heard the sound of 
music, “ thou speakest to me of things which in all my endless 
life I have found not, and I shall not find.” The poets have 
been always searching for this secret relation of sound to sense, 
have always been striving to articulate the song of birds, and 
the ripple of river or wind. Some philologist perhaps, with a 
poet’s heart, may sometimes catch the key, and tell us what the 


nightingale sang 
*To the sad heart of Ruth, 
When sick for home, she stood in tears amid the alien corn ;” 


put in fitting words the hymn which the wood-thrush caroled 
for the drooping Audubon, storm-drenched in the primeval ' 
forests, when ‘‘as the first glimpses of morning gleamed doubt- 
fully among the forest trees, there came upon his ear, thrilling 
along the sensitive chords which connect that organ with the 
heart, the delightful music of this harbinger of day,” inspiring 
feelings that were thoughts, and raising the thoughts of the 
fresh old man to Him who sent the bird. 
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Finally came man, whom all preceding ages looked for and 
sung for, gifted with reason and the codrdinate power of speech. 
We shall not enter on the question of the origin of language. 
It is certain that the world was shapen and fitted up for a 
hearing and speaking tenant. It is certain that speech is as 
natural to man as reason. It is plain that the languages with 
which we are acquainted are in different stages of develop- 
ment. My purpose lies wholly in the open field of science ; 
' itis only to show that development proceeds from the indefinite 
to the more definite. Though our first parents were at once 
inspired to speak a language for which ages of development 
would have been needed in the ordinary course of things, it is 
yet true that a great part of the world now speaks just about 
such a language as we see must be the natural product of their 
faculties. 

The language of miracle has so long ago been degraded to 
the level of the savage tribes, that they now speak languages 
which are substantially adjusted to their unripe reason. Man 
begins with the indefinite in thought and feeling, with a speech 
indefinite and unsteady in articulation, indefinite and unsteady 
in the functions of its words. Every confused volume of sound, 
in comparison with the parts of speech of refined languages, 
seems like one of those animals of the lower orders, who are 
nothing but a cell, a sack—one indefinite mass, where stomach, 
brain, and limbs are undistinguished, and digestion, sensation, 
and locomotion are all in the whole, and all in every part. So 
when man speaks an undeveloped speech, a succession of utter- 
ances come forth which are neither noun, verb, adjective, 
adverb, pronoun, nor preposition, neither notional nor rela- 
tional, but indefinitely all of these. 

The speech of the aborigines of America, as described by 
the earliest observers, may serve as an illustration. These 
tribes had the senses developed in their highest perfection for 
observation and imitation ; but even abstraction, the first move- 
ment of reason, seems to have been in a rudimental state. 
They could speak of things only as they are found in nature 
with their relations and surroundings. They could not say 
tree or house, for example. They must put something in every 
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word to indicate what tree or house. They did not even say 
oak-tree; their most general designation still indicates the 
particular species, if not the individual oak. There are no 
such words as adjectives and nouns distinct from each other ; 
but the same utterance designates indefinitely things and their 
qualities. 

A pronominal sense is also mingled in the same indefinite 
mass. They cannot say father, son, master separately. They 
must say whose father, or what father. The missionaries, 
therefore, cannot translate the Doxology literally, but teach 
them to chant: “ Glory be to our Father and to Ais Son and to 
their Holy Ghost.” 

Nor is this pronomino-, adjectivo-substantive utterance the 
extent of indefiniteness. This agglomerate of sounds takes 
another modification of utterance, and expresses an assertion 
or activity—becomes a sort of verb, which has a sort of con- 
jugation. 

By inserted or supplementary sounds are expressed or sug- 
gested times, modes, voices of all sorts, passive, middle, ani- 
mate, inanimate, negative, frequentative, causative, so that the 
forms of a verb are five or six thousand in number. And this 
assertive form is indeed a verb, the word by eminence, for it 
swallows up all others. 

Besides all the mass which has already been mentioned, the 
verb expresses its object in the same word and the adverbial 
modifications. 

What we mean by parts of speech remains undistinguished 
in these languages of nature. Speech is with them a perpetual 
creation of utterances to image indefinitely the total picture in 
their minds exactly as it is impressed by nature. ‘The Indian 
does not analyze his thoughts or separate his utterances,” as 
Bancroft expresses it; “his thoughts rush forth in a troop. 
His speech is as a kindling cloud, not as radiant points of light.” 
To take a figure from an art not then known, it is like a daguer- 
reotype of a landscape, where every leaf is quivering in the 
breeze, struck off at-once in a blur by the sunbeams, not like 
an ideal landscape drawn in distinct and imperishable colors 
by the successive touches of the pencil of Turner. 
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These general traits are given only in generals to illustrate 
the indefiniteness of the languages of nature. They would, of 
course, need qualification, and the statement of many excep- 
tions, if a description of any particular dialect were intended. 
Like other products of nature, language answers only generally 
to a general description. 

The first great step, which I shall mention in the develop- 
ment of language, gives us what are called the inflected lan- 
| guages. 

In these, the noun, verb, adjective, and adverb, are analyzed 
and definitely separated from each other, but the syllables 
merely indicative of relation are still left in a state of fusion 
with the words indicative of notions; utterances equivalent, in 
an indefinite and little precise manner, to pronouns, preposi- 
tions, and auxiliary verbs, expressing or suggesting the promi- 
nent relations in space and time, and those of cause, measure, 
degree, mode, and the personal relations, remain fused with 
the roots standing for the ideas between which they express or 
suggest the relations. The notional and relational are two in 
the spontaneous consciousness, but only one in reflection and 
in grammar. 

These are the peoples to whom our civilization dates back, 
the languages which have been studied as models ever since 
language has been studied at all—the Hebrew, the Greek, the 
Latin, the German, the Anglo-Saxon. If scholars had directed 
the world, the development of speech would have stopped here, 
and language would have kept its wings forever; but true 
hands, with all the fingers and thumbs, were to come. Pre- 
positions accumulated. The general indefinite designation of 
relations by case-endings became useless and embarrassing. 
The analysis of mode and time became more and more refined. 
Separate words were adopted to express these refinements, and 
the comparatively indefinite designation of tense, mode, and 
person by inflection-endings became useless and embarrassing. 
Languages were becoming more analytic all over Europe and 
Arian Asia. 

Just at the most favorable moment there were thrown to- 
gether on the island of Great Britain picked men of two great 
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peoples, speaking representative languages of two great stocks, 
the. Romanic and Teutonic. They had already been prepared 
for mutual interaction. The Anglo-Saxon had newly combined 
the dialects of many tribes, and had not yet grown into literary 
consciousness. The Normans still felt their Scandinavian 
blood, and had northern tongues, as well as northern arms. 
They could the more readily fuse with Angle or Saxon, Celt 
or Gaul. 

Here, then, was the aboriginal Briton, with a speech abun- 
dant, flexible, artificial, still telling of his home in the mystic 
East, but with the weird and solemn tones and idiom which 
become the children of the old oak forests of the North—the 
nation of the mistletoe and the Druid ;—a wonderful tongue, a 
faint echo of which, in the imitations of Ossian, has since sighed 
and moaned through all Europe. This grand old stock had 
the traits of the primitive races; it was proud and unyielding, 
hard to develop or mix, but softened somewhat by the story 
of Christ. 

Here were the Saxons, with their large and well-formed 
hands,* crafty hands, full of nerves as the heads of another 
race ;—the race of intellectual manual labor; the race of free- 
dom, tall and strong; the fair-haired, blue-eyed, shapely race, 
who love home, and one wife to rule it as lady and mother. 

They spoke a language of the heart, rich in dear brooding 
tones of warm affection—in simple hearty words for home 
things and feelings, for every dimple that smiles on the face 
of home; rich in simple hearty words for the nature in which 
they lived, their flocks, and herds, and crops, the sun, moon, 
stars, the clouds, the seasons, the weather, the tides; for this 
was a people at one with nature, and they kept in their purest 
forms the sounds which are the audible representative of nature 
—the common heritage of the Arian races. Come what might, 
here were sounds that could not die, while the love of nature 
and of home was warm in the hearts of the race. 


* Sir Gareth had “ the fairest and the largest hands that ever man saw.”—WMort 
d’Arthure, 1,232. 


“The German's wit is in his fingers.”-- George Herbert, Jacula Prudentum, p. 302. 
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And here too were the Normans—every man a prince—the 
born rulers of the world, the knights of old romance, whose 
marrow grew in open boats on the stormy northern seas, who 
fought with the heart of lions, who loved as they fought, and 
sung their own combats and loves to the music of the language 
of sunny France. They spoke a language which was the 
queen of the Romanic languages, the language of chivalry, of 
compliment, of courtesy, the language of the camp, the joust, 
the court. The last stage of the Latin, with half its strength 
shorn, and divorced from simple nature, it was yet fit to be the 
speech of gallant chevaliers and fair dames all the world over, 
as well as on the soil of Ja belle France. The immediate re- 
sult of throwing these nations together, was a chaos of lan- 
guage, hissing, sputtering, bubbling like a witch’s caldron. 
For a century, every man blurted out the sounds which suited 
his whim, and explained himself with his sword. The laws of 
the Saxon tongue were broken. The laws of the Norman 
tongue were broken. The Celtic would not mix. 

But apparent chaos is the condition of a new Cosmos. One 
who had watched this chaos of language after the Norman 
conquest, might have seen gradually emerging a new life, as 
the smoke that had poured from the coffer of the fisherman in 
the Arabian tale, cloudy and shapeless, thickened slowly into 
a gigantic shape, and one of the genii stood before him. 

Perhaps the first fact which would strike the observer of 
this new being—this infant language, is its prodigious appe- 
tite and digestion. It is a man-child, and has the stomach of 
an ostrich. It is a universal imbiber. No words come amiss 
to it; whether it is the home-made, week-day, Saxon or Celt, 
festival Norman, the Sunday Latin and Greek of the Church, 
foreign dainties brought in by the merchant Portuguese, or 
strange knicknacks found in the East by Crusaders—nothing 
comes amiss to the new speech; it will try its jaws on all ut- 
terances. And its digestion proves equal to its appetite. The 
sesquipedalia verba of Greek and Roman are taken up if ex- 
pressive to his sensitive ear, analyzed if they have an expres- 
sive root; or, it may be, he craunches them, as Swift’s lady 
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does the wing of lark, bones and all, between his teeth, and 
grinds them to monosyllables in a trice. 

It imbues all words with its own spirit. By some modifica- 
tion of articulation, adjusting it to its own laws of sound, by 
some variation of meaning or association, each word is given 
a new citizenship, and becomes obedient to the laws of the new 
language—a loyal member of the new body; just as when 
some powerful helix, connecting the poles of an electrical bat- 
tery, stands ready with its hollow coil, and every bar of steel 
which is dropped through receives at once a new power, and 
becomes henceforth a magnet. 

In this respect, the English differs from the Anglo-Saxon 
and other Germanic languages; they like home-made words 
and cannot away with foreign manufactures. This quality fits 
the English to be a universal language—to be the exponent of a 
race, who are to be the freemen of the world, and to extend their 
citizenship to all nations. Here is already a prophecy of our 
great republic. 

The second fact which would strike the observer of the new 
language is, that it is a root-speaker. It drops the termina- 
tions of the Saxon, and the Latin, and uses the simple funda- 
mental syllables common to all the Arian race, which are na- 
turally expressive to them of substantive thought. It rejects 
the various indefinite. relational syllables, and takes up or 
makes separate words to express each shade of relation. Re- 
lations and notions are at ‘last on the same footing in speech. 
This people is not content to speak the substantive ideas, and 
leave you to guess their relations from a few indefinite articu- 
lations for cases, or modes; they will be as precise about rela- 
tions as any thing else ; they will say just what they mean every 
time they speak, to the minutest shade of relation. 

Grammar and logic become one to this people, and both are 
atone withnature. They will not be obliged by mixing up no- 
tions and relations in the same word to say what they do not 
mean. They cease to use grammatical gender, for example, 
which mixes up men, women, and things, on the hint of a 
sound. They will not be made to call their women things, as 
the Germans do every time they call them wife. Here at last 
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is a language with hands. Here at last isa people who do not 
fly along on the wings of verbal suggestion, but have true 
hands and fingers, and an edged brain, and shape speech with 
art to suit their ever active thought. In this respect also the 
English differs from the Anglo-Saxon. 

The observer might notice a third fact about the new lan- 
guage; it ceases to compound its words. The Saxon com- 
pounded freely like the German, and the rejection of the habit 
is the strongest mark of the despotic dominance of the analytic 
spirit in English. For it is the desire of all thinkers, especial- 
ly of all poets, and orators, to fix the permanent stamp of 
their own thought upon every object they speak of. A com- 
pound issuch astamp. But the same cause which prevents 
our new language from using permanent indefinite termina- 
tions for inflections, prevents also the formation of new per- 
manent compounds. This distinguishing mind, ever alert, 
chooses to say, each time it speaks, exactly what it then and 
there wishes to say. It will not take up an indefinite general 
descriptive, nor will it mix in one what it knows to be two, 
and means to keep two. It had rather split the one, than glue 
the two. In this radical point the English differs from the 
Saxon, and agrees with the Norman. 

The observer might notice a fourth fact in regard to the new 
language. It usesanew gamutofsounds. There is astable ad- 
justment of mind and vocal organs in the Arian races, so that 
an idea naturally expresses itself every where by the use of the 
same organs. The consonants of the root syllables, and the re- 
lational consonants, remain letters of the same organ through 
all ages of all languages of the Arian stock. But there are 
smooth, middle and rough letters of each organ. New speech 
begins with the vigorous, the broad, and loud, and strong, and 
rough, and gradually becomes more refined and attenuated. 
The consonants of any radical sound change. The vowels 
change also. Diphthongs attenuate into vowels; the broad 
sounds flatten; the harsh sounds soften; the strong sounds 
weaken ; all runs into whispers and is (ees). The Greek, for ex- 
ample, which must have run and roared with every sonorous 
variety of musical utterance in the time of Homer, has in- 
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sensibly thinned away, until the modern Greek has nothing 
but ee (i) to give us for three of the vowels and three of the 
diphthongs of the written tongue. The new life and vigor of 
the English shows itself in reversing this course of attenuation. 

It gives the weak strength; the flat, roundness; makes the 
thin vowels broad ; delights in new and sonorous “diphthongs, 
and decisive strong consonants, nor does it fear a masculine 
harshness. It has the phonology of a vigorous youth. 

It has moreover a peculiar gamut of vowels. It took up the 
Anglo-Saxon sounds for the objects of nature, and of home, 
and the heart; it took up the Norman sounds for artificial 
manners ; but in adjusting them to each other, so as to make a 
scale of sounds, each was varied bythe new instrument which 
sounded them—the vocal organs of the Englishman ; and in- 
spired with a new quality and tone, to render them expressive 
of the new soul which was speaking, in them, the vital spirit of 
the English race. The result has been avvlighy stated by 
Grimm. He says that in the richness and fulness of its free 
middle tones, it has a real power of expression, such as per- 
haps no other human speech could ever command. He adds, 
that these tones cannot be taught—they may be caught.* The 
separate sounds of single words may be caught, but to speak 
English is one of the fine arts. The same letters in different 
words—the same words in different connections, vary freely by 
shades of tone so delicate, that no notation could give them— 
no teacher could repeat them as a matter of artifice, without 
the life and soul to inspire them. To read a page of Milton to 
the height of the great argument, or a scene of Shakspeare, 
with its proper harmony and spirit, demands a happy genius 
and organization, and could never be taught or caught. While 
the capacities of the language for harmonious and powerful 
expression are not used to the full by either of these mighty 
masters of it. It has combinations of sound grander than 
ever rolled through the mind of Milton ; more awful than the 
mad gasps of Lear; sweeter than the sighs of Desdemona; 
more stirring than-the speech of Antony ; sadder than the 
plaints of Hamlet; merrier than the mocks of Falstaff. 


* “Nicht einmal lehrbaren, nur lernbaren.” Ursprung der Sprache, p. 50. 
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Our observer might perceive, in the fifth place, that the syn- 
tax of the new language, was as new as its etymology and 
phonology, and a further expression of the same analytic spirit. 
It flings away all that is complex and artificial in languages, 
like the Latin and Saxon, where sentences are made by an ad- 
justment of final sounds, where every word has its mortise or 
tenon, and a whole sentence is dovetailed, so that speaking is 
like putting a Chinese puzzle together, or a perpetual game of 
dominos. The syntax turns on the thought, not on the sounds, 
and in its general laws is a pure logic carried to the limits of 
the most refined analysis. No language has ever been spoken 
where words did the reason so much and obstruct it so lit- 
tle; so little impose their laws on thought and wrest reason 
from its natural processes. These remarks apply only to the 
general laws of syntax. 

For our observer who is watching the growth of the new lan- 
guage, will, in the sixth place, see gradually taking their places 
in it, idiom after idiom of every variety and shade of struc- 
ture, the ganglions of the linguistic body. This is the field 
where the free will of the individual man does its freest work 
in language. In its general laws a language is the result of 
the relation between the general traits of a race and the nature 
in which they live; but free will disports itself in the idioms. 
These are the contributions which genius makes to its national 
tongue: genius, whose motions always hover on the verge of 
mystery, basks in idioms. 

The inexplicable coils of words instinct with electrical life, 
which send a thrill to the people’s heart no one knows how; 
hard knots of words where the soundest sense is tied up the 
tightest ; touches of nature that make the whole world kin; 
leaps of thought which grammarians balk at; every means, 
simpler or more vivid than reason can command, which poetic 
genius, or patriotism, or any breathing or beaming of the free 
soul has found to convey thought or feeling; every form of 
speech which the linguistic sense of the people recognizes as a 
stroke of genius which it cannot willingly let die, adds to the 
stock of idioms, and to the peculiar treasures of a national lan- 


guage. 
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It is the glory of the English speech that its idioms speak 
for truth and freedom, and law and religion. It grew up in 
the midst of struggles for religion,—in the midst of the con- 
tests of freemen,—in the midst of a people fond of nature and 
home. Its idioms have been dyed in the blood of martyrs, or 
taken their festive colors in the secret heart of patriots or 
poets ; they are tinted less in the colors of fancy than in the 
veritable hues of sky and cloud, wood -and field, and ocean, 
wrought into unity of meaning under the solemn and earnest 
gaze of imagination. 

We shall only mention further, in the seventh place, that the 
English language may be known as new by its stamp and 
flowering in literature. 

A people do not come to consciousness until they have a 
classic language. Barbarians have feelings, instincts, senti- 
ments, but not reflections or ideas to be the basis of literature ; 
the people is still unorganized, public spirit is still to be born. 
As soon as it is born, it will make itself heard in a speech which 
is then and there classic. Now, to use our old figure of the 
birth of an animal, the first organ that is seen in the embryo 
is the heart. Some book, written or unwritten, must be the 
heart of a classic language. Homer was the heart of the 
Greek language; the laws and ballads of Rome, the heart of 
the Latin. The Bible was the heart of the English. 

We yield to no one in love for Homer. College recollec- 
tions of it still hallow the memory of him whose enthusiasm ~ 
gave life to the antique lines. We are told that tropical fruits 
must be eaten under the trees to know their proper taste ; but 
I am sure that when our Greek Professor visited the classic 
shores of the Mediterranean, neither orange, nor date, nor 
olive, gained in flavor, as did the songs of Homer. Years ago, 
while fresh from this bracing air, stricken by sickness, with 
the heart of an exile, I spent solitary months beneath the palm 
trees under the tropical sun, on the beach of a tropical sea. 
Day by day as I walked the beach, I heard again the song 
which Homer sang; and it gleamed and flashed with a new 
light, as I gazed on the strange brilliancy of that tropical sea 
and sky ; and it rippled, and ran, and roared with new music, 
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as I listened to that many-voiced sea. A new love and sym- 
pathy for this wondrous song grew up in my mind. It seemed 
the very echo of nature from the seat where beauty and music 
sit enthroned in the heart of genius. It is worthy to be the 
heart of the language of Greece. But the Bible was the heart 
of the English. 

The laws and ballads of Rome (the heart of the Latin lan- 
guage) have been stronger food for heroes than the hearts of 
lions. The trumpet blast which rings through the pages of 
Livy and Plutarch has roused the heroism of all succeeding 
generations. Here are the stories of heroes whom Shakspeare 
rejoiced in more than in all the greatnames of Greece. Here 
are the heroes whose trophies gave the old knights of France 
no sleep,—who inspired the men and women of the first Re- 
volution, when Madame Roland carried Plutarch’s Lives to 
church, and wept that she was not a Roman. This has been 
called the Bible of France, and it is worthy to be the heart of 
its courtly language. 

But our Bible was the heart of the English. A thousand 
years this book had been waiting the advent of the English 
race. Asin the geological eras, so in the history of man, in 
the progress of redemption, advance is not in the continual 
development of a single race. Singularly developed indivi- 
duals of a race give promise of a higher type; a new race 
springs up and realizes the type, while the old race decays. 
To the Jews, for example, the Christian Apostles came as the 
harbingers of a new type. The new race came, but not from 
the Jewish or other Shemitic stock. A newand different race 
were to embody the advancing ideal, while the Shemitic stock, 
’ having borne its flower and fruit, stands barren and decaying, 
as if exhausted by the ripening of such a fruit. In the Eng- 
lish at last came the race which was to be the race of the 
Bible. , 

It was in no spirit of-scholarship or literary enthusiasm that 
the English Bible was made. The Saxon race had received 
Christianity with an intensity of feeling like their old Berserker 
madness. Not Dante had such appalling visions of hell, or 
such rapt musings of heaven. Wyckliffe and his fellows wrote 
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to save the men of their own blood from everlasting burnings, 
to show them the way to everlasting joys. They put their 
whole souls in the work. The spirit of the English race was in 
them. The Spirit of the living God was with them. The special 
providence which guided its growth may be considered a kind 
of inspiration. It is more than accurate. It is felicitous and 
moving. Itisfull of living idiom, which noscholastic art, no un- 
consecrated genius could suggest, idiom instinct with devotion, 
full of harmony and a majestic simplicity. It is no copy of 
the common speech. It was always above it, an ideal, which 
the English heart has recognized from the first. These true 
prophets laid themselves so closely to the heart of the Bible, 
that the yet plastic language which they spoke, run in the 
moulds of the Hebrew and Greek, repeated the idioms, and 
caught the spirit of inspiration. Far as the throbbings of this 
mighty heart were felt, so far the language grew into organized 
English, so far the English grew into strength ;, and to this day 
every part of the language is pervaded by its influence. No 
one has ever yet known how to move the English people, whose 
style has not its life-blood from this great heart of the English 
speech. a 

If we choose to carry on in a loose fashion the figure of 
growth,—in Chaucer we see the senses complete. His lungs are 
in full play. He shouts as he walks afield, and greets the 
rising sun. His eyes see, his ears hear. He knows the smell 
of clover and new hay, and the taste of the tankard. 


*“‘ And always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much had he seen and known, cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments ; 
Himself not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with his peers.” 


“ Ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free heart, free forehead.” 


“‘ Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 
3 
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But Shakspeare is the exponent of the English language in 
its ripe manhood. 

We need not try to point out the merits of Shakspeare. We 
only remark in pursuance of our theme, that this genius of 
Shakspeare was a new gift tothe world. It is not to be found 
in Saxon. It is not to be found in Norman. It is no develop- 
ment of Saxon or Norman. It is not classical. It is not ro- 
mantic. Itisnew. Itis Shakspearian. It is English. Criti- 
cism which long stood aghast before him, has now made itself 
new laws from the study of him, and judges all genius by its 
relations to him. Again, this genius of Shakspeare is marked 
by the same characteristics which have been pointed out in the 
English language. The unbounded stomach, under the craving 
of which we have seen the language taking up words from 
every quarter, is equally plain in Shakspeare. Nothing comes 
amiss to him. All moods of both sexes of all ranks of all na- 
tions in all ages are food for this hungry heart. Spirits are his 
familiars. Nature has no mood strange to him. No animal 
or green thing but has its speech for him; there are books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing. 

The same analytic spirit which in the language uses only 
roots, and dissects and displays every relation of things, and 
refuses to stereotype compound associations, is also prominent 
in Shakspeare. He lays open the finest movement of all hu- 
man hearts and minds. Landseer did not.enter more inti- 
mately into the innermost nature of a dog. All things in his 
pages, as Goethe says, are like watches with crystal faces, 
through which every cog of every separate wheel is displayed. 

We saw that the English has a new gamut of sounds, unri- 
valled in their compass and nearness to nature. It is Shak- 
speare who has best proved this. This master musician best 
knows how to “run with a quivering hand in a thousand moods 
over all the chords of the soul.” His’ syntax and his idioms 
are characteristically English. Simplicity and fitness rule 
every general syntactical combination, while an all-pervading 
and transforming imagination creates at every line some won- 
derful plexus of words, which seems, like a ganglion of nerves, 
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not simply to transmit, but concentrate and intensify the action 
of the mind. And finally the great heart of the English 
speech, the Bible, sends its vital currents through every page, 
through every phase of his speech. 

The glory and influence of Shakspeare are not bounded by 
the shore of Britain. A great German Philosopher of History, 
Baron Bunsen, pronounces him: “ The great prophet of human 
destinies on the awakening of a new world. His histories are 
the only modern Epos, as a poetical relation of the eternal 
order in a great national development. They are the Ger- 
manic Nibelungen, and the Romanic Divina Commedia both 
united and dramatized, and the dramatic form was the natural 
organ of the Epos of an age ripe for the realities of life and 
full of action.” 

And the greatest master of language,—its most profound 
historian, and its most trustworthy prophet, I mean of course, 
Jacob Grimm, has said: “It is not without significance that 
the greatest and most transcendent poet of the new time, in dis- 
tinction from the old classics, used the English speech. This 
speech of his may, with full right, be called a speech for the 
world. It will go on with the people who speak it, prevailing 
more and more to all the ends of the earth. In richness, 
reason, and compression no living speech can be put beside it.” 

Such is our birth-right. The treasures of this prevailing 
tongue are ours. This noblest development of ideal language, 
this grand daguerreotype of the English race, the study of 
philologers and philosophical historians, this language of 
the Bible and of the Protestant religion, this tongue of free- 
dom is ours. We speak the tongue which Shakspeare spake, 
and Chaucer, and Milton, and Bacon, and Locke, and Sidney, 
and Webster. The glories of these great names, the glories of 
this conquering language, areours, Let us acknowledge ourselves 
debtors to our mother tongue. Let us study it with earnest- 
ness, and treat it with reverence and love. The English scholars 
have been the worst enemies of the English language. They 
have studied Latin and Greek till they have lost command of 
the English idiom ; some of them till the free English heart 
has left them, and they have gone over to Rome altogether. 
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How many of our colleges even now study the English Bible, 
and'Shakspeare, and Milton, as they do Homer and Horace ¢* 
And yet these English books are infinitely more worthy to be 
known, and this language a better field for philological study. 
May it not be said, when the historian of this language sums 
up the proud story of its progress, that the last and most diffi- 
cult of its conquests was that of the brotherhood of American 
scholars ? 





Arr. Il.— NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY: THE 
EDWARDEAN PERIOD. 


By E. A, Lawrencg, D.D., Professor in East Windsor Theological Seminary, Ct. 


Tue Edwardean Period in the history of New England 
Theology, forms its negative character in a practical and doc- 
trinal Protest against the three great mistakes or errors of the 
preceding period. Of these, some notice was taken in a 
former number of this Journal. 

. The first is the Half-way Covenant, sanctioned by the Synod 
of 1662. The second is the converting efficacy of the Lord’s 
Supper, as maintained by Mr. Stoddard in his sermon pub- 
lished in 1707. “In this sermon,” says the biographer of 
Edwards, “he attempted to prove that the Lord’s Supper 
is a converting ordinance.” This is what President Edwards 
called Mr. Stoddard’s “particular tenet about the Lord’s 
Supper.” The third error is, what was termed the “ accep- 
tableness of unregenerate doings.” The first led to the se- 
cond, as the second did to the third. The three were in 
part the cause, and in part the effect of that decline in prac- 
tical godliness to which the ‘ Great Awakening” under Ed- 


* The philological study of Milton and Shakspeare is a regular part of the course 
for the Junior year in Lafayette College, and it is pursued to some extent in Colum- 
bia College. The experience of these two institutions has abundantly established 
the practicability and value of the study. 
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wards and Whitefield was a salutary check. When the life 
of piety begins to fail in the churches, they will naturally 
begin, first to question the truth of the doctrines, and then to 
discard them. Christian doctrine and an unchristian life are 
moral opposites, of which each seeks to exclude the other. 
The Edwardean Theology places itself fully on the Christian 
side. 

The movement, both in its practical and polemical bearing, 
stands in our history as a check to these lapsing and sub- 
lapsarian tendencies of the time. It was the rediction of the 
pure old New England Theology against an enfeebling amal- 
gam of Pelagian, Socinian, and Arminian elements. This 
will appear from a cursory view of the external history of the 
period, and a brief analysis of the chief productions of its 
master-mind. 

The representative men were President Edwards, ‘and Drs. 
Bellamy and Hopkins. Edwards was the oldest. 'He had been 
thirteen years in the pastoral office when Bellamy entered it, 
and sixteen when Hopkins was ordained. Both were the pupils 
of Edwards. Their views and character were shaped not a little 
by the moulding influence of the Northampton pastor and his ex- 
cellent wife. Mr. Edwards’ mind, strong in native endowments, 
had come to its maturing point, and his influence was growing 
into a powerful provincial force, just as these youthful coid- 
jutors came into circumstances to be guided by it. 

Mr. Edwards entered the pastoral office at Northampton, 
1727, at the age of twenty-four, as a colleague with his grand- 
father, Mr. Stoddard. He had no prearranged dialectic or 
scholastic system to unfold, no favorite “ five points” of any 
theology to repeat. “He had studied theology,” says his 
biographer, “ not chiefly in systems and commentaries, but in 
the Bible, and in the character and mutual relations of God 
and his creatures.” One of his resolves made during his pre- 
paration for the ministry was: “To study the Scriptures so 
steadily, constantly, and frequently as that I may find and 
plainly perceive myself to grow in the knowledge of the 
same.” 

This study was coupled with an abiding abnegation of self, 
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and an entire consecration to God, which, in a mind like his, 
are the never-failing conditions of success. “I have been 
before God and have given myself, all that Iam and have to 
God, so that I am not in any respect my own. I can chal- 
* lenge no right in this understanding, this will, these affections 
which are in me. Neither have I any right in this body, or 
any of its members, no right in this tongue, these hands, these 
feet; no right in these senses, these eyes, these ears, this 
smell, or this taste. I have given myself clean away, and 
have not retained any thing of my own.” 

With these primary elements of a sound theology and a 
practical minister, we are not surprised to find the downward 
course of things in his parish, first checked and then turned 
back. This counter-scene opened in the remarkable Revival 
of 1734. An account of this work of grace, then so unusual, 
was given by Mr. Edwards, under the title of A Warrative of 
Surprising Conversions. This publication was followed by 
two others on the same general subject, which grew out of the 
second awakening, which commenced in Northampton in 
1740, and extended into many parts of New England. One 
was Thoughts on the Revival of Religion, which, like the first, 
was eminently practical. The other was the Treatise on Reli- 
gious Affections. The object is to distinguish a genuine from 
a spurious conversion. It is Biblical, though it draws largely 
on consciousnéss and Christian experience. It impresses men 
with the necessity of being thoroughly honest with themselves, 
and teaches them how to be so. If it has strong meat for 
men, it has also milk for babes. It is not: perfect, as is no 
work of erring men ; but in those moral eddies, and even whirl- 
pools, occasioned by the bold reiiffirmations of the purely 
gospel doctrines, it was what the condition of the churches re- 
quired. Perhaps, like the Epistle to the Romans, for a certain 
few, it may need some previous culturing influences, as seda- 
tives in the medical art must in some diseases precede the 
remedial agencies. But with the Pilgrim’s Progress and the 
Saint's Rest this Treatise has been hallowed in the experience 
of the regenerate of all denominations, for more than a 
century. 
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These three Treatises are the exponents of a powerful re- 
actionary movement, of which, in the providence of God, Ed- 
wards was made the instrument. They are the work of an 
eye-witness. Hence they are life-like and exact. They were 
produced in the glow of a bold and stalwart heart, kindled 
into what he calls “a sweet burning.” Hence, though just, 
sometimes rigorously so to the proud and luxurious lovers of 
themselves, he is also gentle, tender, even as a mother, to all 
the consciously sin-worn and suffering of his kind. The work 
of God, of which they treat, makes an epoch in the church- 
history of New England, not unlike that recorded in the 
second chapter of the Acts, and makes up largely the first 
chapter of the Edwardean period of our history. 

The scenes which marked the early history of Mr. Edwards, 
and the subjects that he was led to examine, increased his 
misgivings respecting the Half-way Covenant, particularly 
“ with regard to the admission of those into the church, who 
made no pretence to real godliness.” His difficulties led to 
examination, examination resulted in conviction, and this in 
action, when a new scene opens in his history, which was 
closed by the dissolation of his pastoral relations. 

The removal of Mr. Edwards from Northampton to Stock- 
bridge opens the second, and in some respects, the most im- 
portant chapter in his history. The first marked movement 
in this period was, as we have seen, practical — a reiictionary 
life-movement against the chills of death, that were stiffening 
the faith and worship of the churches into lifeless forms and 
fossils. How extensive the defection had become Mr. Ed- 
wards did not know until he found himself, by divine Provi- 
dence, engaged in arresting it. He knew that opening the 
door of the church to the world was the way to corrupt and 
debase it. But he was not aware, when all the churches in 
the county but two had thus opened their doors, that all the 
ministers in it but three had become correspondingly lax in 
doctrine, until he tried to restore the old principle that “the | 
matter of a church-are saints by calling.” Up to this time his 
publications had been of a practical character. He now 
entered on the discussion of questions relating more directly 
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to fundamental doctrines. The age was beginning to drift 
from those great truths which had fed the life of the church in 
its seasons of greatest activity and purity. In France, monk- 
ish superstition was already goading the populace onward 
towards atheistic madness. A dead orthodoxy was opening 
the way in Germany for a deader rationalism. The evan- 
gelical faith in England was ebbing before the flood-tide of 
deism and naturalism, while in this country, the school of 
infidels, a little later called Jeffersonian, was concentrating its 
forces, and beginning ‘to let slip the dogs of war.” The 
works of such men as Dr. Turnbull, and Dr. John Taylor, of 
England, thoroughly Pelagian in their principles, were exten- 
sively circulated. 

Edwards saw the necessity for discussion—original, calm 
philosophical discussion. The faith was assailed from the 
side of reason. Not that infinite mind to which Fenelon ex- 
claimed: “O Reason! Reason! art thou not he whom I 
seek?” No; but a mere rationalismus vulgus, an ethical all- 
sufficiency of the human for itself. An original defence of the 
old faith from the divine philosophical side was needed, and 
Providence had prepared him for this new work. 

“The honor of being the most effective defender of Christ- 
ianity,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ we should ascribe to Jonathan 
Edwards.” Sir James Mackintosh, by no means a partial 
witness, regarded his ‘‘ power of subtle argument as, perhaps, 
unmatched, certainly unsurpassed, among men.” 

Mr. Edwards now entered on that series of polemical papers 
which distinguished him as the greatest thinker and most pro- 
found theologian of the age. It consists of the Zreatises on the 
Will, on The End of God in the Creation of the World, on The 
Nature of True Virtue, and on Original Sin. 

Before he left Northampton, he had projected a plan for 
these defensive treatises, and had been collecting materials for 
its execution. In 1748, he received from Rev. John Erskine, 
of Scotland, John Taylor’s works “On Original Sin,” and his 
“Key to the Apostolic Writings,” with a “ Paraphrase on the 
Epistle to the Romans.” In his letter of acknowledgment, he 
says: “I am exceedingly glad of those two books of Taylor's. 
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Thad before borrowed and read Taylor ‘On Original Sin.’ 

The other book, his ‘ Paraphrase,’ etc., I had not 
heard of—if I had, I should not have been easy till I had seen 
it and been possessed of it. These books, if I should live, may 
probably be of great service to me.” 

The intent and bearing of this defensive scheme are made 
evident by a letter to the same man, written in 1752, one year 
before the Treatise on the Will was produced. “TI hope now, 
in ashort time, to be at leisure to resume my design of writing 
something on the Arminian Controversy. I have no thought 
of going through with all parts of the controversy at once ; 
but the subject which I intended, God willing, first to write 
something upon, was Free Will and Moral Agency, endeavor- 
ing with as much exactness as I am able, to consider the 
nature of that freedom of moral agents which makes them the 
subjects of moral government, moral precepts, counsels, calls, 
motives, persuasions, promises and threatenings, praise and 
blame, rewards and punishments, strictly examining the 
modern notions of those things, endeavoring to demonstrate 
their most palpable inconsistency and absurdity ; endeavoring, 
also, to bring the late great objections and outcries against 
Calvinistic divinity, from these topics, to the test of the strict- 
est reasoning ; and particularly that great objection, in which 
the modern writers have so much gloried, so long triumphed, 
with so great a degree of insult towards the most excellent 
divines, and in effect, against the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
namely, that the Calvinistic notions of God’s moral govern- 
ment are contrary to the common-sense of mankind.” 

It is thus evident that Edwards did not come rashly to these 
later labors. He carefully surveyed the whole field. He 
made himself acquainted with the strongest points of the oppo- 
site side and grappled with its chief defenders. They had im- 
peached the old Calvinistic divinity and appealed to the bar 
of reason and common-sense. He willingly followed them 
there, and then carried the appellants to the higher tribunal. 
of the divine Word. 

We are aware of the difficulty in securing an exact analysis 
and summary of these treatises. But without something of : 
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this internal history we should fail to bring out fairly that in 
Edwards which has given his name to the period. The genuine 
Edwardean theology lies in these treatises. 

The logical order would lead us to speak first of the End of 
God in the Creation of the World as the starting point, and 
then of the treatise on Original Sin, or the Fall of Man. 
Next, the Freedom of the Will, or man’s condition in his 
abnormal state, and finally, the Nature of True Virtue in the 
regenerate. 

But the chronological order will comport better with our 
object, which is rather historical than logical or theological. 
This brings us first to the Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will, which was produced, according to his biographer, in 
four months and a half. Whatever may be thought of the 
conclusions, it is by general admission a master-piece of close 
reasoning. It is often studied by the best thinkers as a men- 
tal discipline. The diverse Anti-Calvinists, the Pelagian, 
Semi-Pelagian, and Socinian schools have, for a hundred years 
directed their most powerful batteries against it. They have 
- been debating and dissertating upon it. They have viewed it, 
reviewed it, and re-reviewed it, with a kind of success that 
ever leaves the same work to be repeated. A joint in the 
harness of the matchless chieftain, or a vulnerable spot in his 
heel, has been sedulously sought for, through which he could 
be made to “ bite the dust,” and is still sought for, but in vain. 

We freely allow that these reviews and dissertations have 
an important historical value. They have generally been the 
product of honest and earnest minds, which have brought to 
the great subject whatever light may have been elicited by 
the later studies in mental and moral-science. Nicer discrimi- 
nations, new shades of thought, and a more exact terminology 
have evolved more fully the main ideas of the author, and 
harmonized them more perfectly with the aggressive forces of 
the church catholic in its conflicts with error. 

I. In this Inquiry, the will is defined as that by which the 
mind chooses any thing, or which is the same, that by which 
the soul either chooses or refuses. It includes the desires, in- 
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clinations, and affections.* The will is determined when, by 
some influence, its choice is fixed upon a particular object ; 
and this influence is that motive which, in the view of the 
mind, is the strongest: Motive, which is both objective and 
subjective, is the whole of that which moves the mind to 
volition, or in view of which it acts. By the formula, “ the 
will is as the greatest apparent good,” is meant that the mind 
chooses according to what seems immediately most agreeable. 

Moral necessity is simply the certainty of things, in them- 
selves, which is the ground of the knowledge of them, and of 
the proposition that affirms them. It excludes constraint, and 
natural necessity ; and when it relates to the actions of moral 
agents it involves choice, and the influence of motives, and is 
improperly called necessity. It is therefore consistent with 
liberty or freedom, which is the power of choosing as one 
pleases and of acting as one chooses, with no compulsion or 
restraint. In brief, it is the power of choice, or the election of 
one of two or more objects of choice. An inability to choose 
either of two objects is the negation of choice, and therefore 
not an element of freedom.- Nor is the power of choosing and 
refusing an object, at the same time, such an element. One 
can no more choose and refuse a thing at the same instant, 
than he can do and not do it. Neither is the simultaneous 
choice of a thing and its opposite, or both of two objects, a pos- 
sible volition. It is therefore evident that an absolute self: 
determining power of the will, or the power of a contrary 
choice, is not essential to the Edwardean idea of freedom, and, 
if he be correct, to any just idea of it. The will has no power. 
It is not an agent, and has no consciousness or personality. 
The mind is the agent, and, in its unity and totality, the only 
agent. It has the will as its power, by which it acts volition- 
ally — thus or the contrary, but not thus and the contrary — 
neither without motives, nor against the prevailing ones. 
Consequently, the liberty of indifference, or of choice, with no 
antecedent, leaning, or disposition, is neither necessary to 
freedom nor compatible with it. Nor does it allow as essen- 


7 
* Edwards’ Works, vol. 2, pp. 15-280. 
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tial that contingency or fortuitousness which excludes the 
moral certainty of things. 

Natural Adzlity in the Hdwardean theology, and as implied 
in the Inquiry, consists in the powers or faculties of the mind, 
which are the condition and instruments of moral agency, and 
the basis and measure of responsibility—a capacity for acting 
as one chooses, and choosing as one pleases. Natural /nability 
is the absence of this capacity. Moral Inability is the want of 
inclination, or the prevalence of an opposite inclination. The 
inability to good in man’s fallen state is his “ desperate depra- 
vity.” Aman is morally unable to do a thing when he can do 
it if he will, but from a want of inclination wild not. He hasa 
thing in his power if he has it in his choice, that is, if he can 
choose that, or something else. But, while, from prevailing 
bent, he chooses one, he is morally unable to choose the other. 
One can perform the external acts that depend on the will, 
and the acts of the will themselves, 7f he will. To say other- 
wise is to say that he can not will if he does will. Yet, while 
aman can act 7f he will, and can will if he does, and as he 
does, he is morally unable to perform an act if he does not wll 
at; and unable to will it if he wild not, and unable to will 
otherwise than he pleases, or, otherwise than he does will. 
Moral Ability is the natural faculties and the inclination ; that 
is, plenary ability or power in the proper sense. 

From this imperfect statement of the ground principles of 
the Inquiry, its practical bearings are evident upon the follow- 
ing principles of the New England Theology: 1. A valid 
Divine sovereignty and moral government. ‘2. The freedom of 
the subjects of that government, even when morally disordered, 
and dependent on the Sovereign for restoration. 38. Hence 
the entire accountability of the subject, in the abnormal as 
in the normal state. 4. All moral beings will and act as on 
the whole is most agreeable, or according to their underlying 
and ruling love. Its main antagonistic force is directed against 
that autonomy of the human will by which, through its self- 
determining power, it is raised to a coéfficient with the divine 
will; in which, as Bledsoe, an extreme libertarian, teaches, 
even God can not cause virtue without a contradiction. 
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This medium doctrine of the will, standing between the 
extremes of Necessitarianism and Libertarianism, conciliates 
and harmonizes elements of theology, which otherwise appear 
incongruous if not contradictory. According to it, God is a 
sovereign and man is free. All things in the universe are 
connected and certain, but no moral being is forced. It avoids 
fatalism, and is equally remote from fanaticism and a nebulistic 
mysticism. Evil came into the world by man’s free will, 
through God’s non-prevention or permissive will. God is its 
sovereign, but no whit its author. And He will subject it to 
his fore-ordination and eternal purpose of good. The divine 
will touches directly the fallen human will in man’s recovery, 
and moves it to good, not as a machine, by mechanical force, 
but as the Infinite free spirit moves and mends the finite free 
spirit. Regeneration.is more than moral suasion, and lies | 
deeper than any self-determination. It can be explained by 
no mere autonomy of the’will or “spontaneous activity, self- 
directed.” . “Say what we may of the will, as a strictly self- 
determining power,” says Dr. Bushnell, a moderate repre- 
sentative of the libertarian scheme, “raise what distinctions 
we may as regards the kinds of ability, such as natural and 
moral, antecedent and subsequent, we have no ability at all, 
of any kind, to regenerate our states or restore our own dis- 
orders.””* ; 

“ Hereby,” says Edwards, “it becomes manifest that God’s 
moral government over mankind, his treating them as moral 
agents, making them the objects of his commands, counsels, 
warnings, expostulations, promises, threatenings, rewards, and 
punishments, is not inconsistent with a determining disposal 
of all events, of every kind, through the universe, in his Pro- 
vidence, either by positive efficiency or permission.”+ 

This is the Edwardean doctrine of God’s government as found 
in the Inquiry. It is the doctrine of the chief fathers of the 
New England churches. We think it is shown in this essay, 
as Sir. William Hamilton says a hundred years later, it is by 
the Philosophy of the Conditioned, “to be as irrational as 


* Nature and Supernaturalism, p. 234. + Works,.IT, 281-2. 
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irreligious, on the ground of human understanding, to deny, 
either, on the one hand, the fore-knowledge, predestination 
and free grace of God, or, on the other, the free will of man; 
that we should believe both, and both in unison, though un- 
able to comprehend either, even, apart. ‘This philosophy pro- 
claims with Augustine, and with Augustine in his maturest 
writings: If there be not free grace in God how can He save 
the world; and if there be not free will in man, how can the 
world, by God, be judged? This doctrine, says the same 
acute author, “brings us back from the observations of modern 
theology, to the truth and simplicity of the more ancient 
church.” 

The year after the Inquiry was published, 1754, Pres. Ed- 
wards, in continuance of his plan, prepared the dissertations 
“On the End for which God created the World,” and also on 
“The Nature of True Virtue.” 

Seven years after the death of their author, 1765, they were 
published with a Preface by Dr. Hopkins. Both were care- 
fully prepared “for the public view,” says the editor, and were 
“more especially designed for the learned and inquisitive.” 

II. In the former, the End of God in Creation, the author 
distinguishes clearly,* 1. between the chief end and the witi- 
mate ; 2. between the chief end and the inferior ; 3. between 
the ultimate and the subordinate. An ultimate end is what 
one seeks on its own account, and a subordinate one is what 
is sought as a means to some higher end. The chief end is 
that which is most valued and sought, and is always ultimate; 
an inferior, that which is less desired. Whatever that be 
which is in itself most valuable, and was so originally, prior to 
the creation of the world, and which is attainable by the crea- 
tion, that must be worthy to be God’s last end in the creation, 
and also worthy to be his highest end. Whatsoever thing 
is actually the effect of the creation of the world, which is 
simply and absolutely valuable in itself, that thing is an ulti- 
mate end of God’s creating the world.. We see that it is a 
good which He aimed at by the creation of the world, because 
He has actually attained it by that means. 


* Works, III, p. 5-89. 
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The moral rectitude of God must consist in a due respect 
to things that are objects:of moral respect. . .. . And 
therefore it must chiefly consist in giving due respect to that 
Being to whom the most is due, that is, God, for He is infin- 
itely the most worthy of regard. And if it is fit and holy 
that God should have a supreme regard to himself, it is fit that 
He should act in such a manner as to show that He has. That 
this regard to the infinite excellence of his own nature, 
should be his last end in creation, is evident—Because it is fit 
and desirable that his attributes should be exerted, that they 
should be known by other beings than himself, that they might 
be the objects of joyous affection. 

To the objection that this makes God a selfish Being, acting 
for his own glory, Mr. Edwards replies, If God be the Infinite 
Good, and all other excellence less than nothing in compari- 
son, it is fit that He should value himself accordingly, and 
therefore it is not selfishness but moral rectitude. Selfishness 
is opposition of one’s self to the public good. But this supreme 
regard of God to himself is just the identification of himself 
with that good which secyres it in the highest degree. If his 
excellence and glory are worthy to be made the end of his 
creatures, certainly they must be worthy to be made Azs end. 
Thus God’s regard to himself as supremely good, is the oppo- 
site of selfishness. The perfection of his government depends 
upon it. Should He turn from it, the good of the universe 
would fail. The objection is based on misapprehension, and 
is therefore sciolistic and nugatory. 

III. The dissertation on The Nature of True Virtue is con- 
structed on the same ground-principle as that on the End of 
God in the Creation. Edwards uses the term virtue in the 
sense of holiness.* 

Virtue he defines as something beautiful or excellent, be- 
longing to beings that have perception and will, and as consist- 
ing in benevolence to being in general. 

The first object of a virtuous benevolence is being, simply 
considered, and its ultimate propensity is to the highest good 


* Vol. II, p. 94-162. 
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of being in general. The second, is benevolent being. This 
benevolence of a being, and the qualities and exercises of 
mind which proceed from it, constitute that spiritual and 
moral beauty wherein all true virtue consists, and is the pri- 
mary ground of the love of complacency. 

The divine virtue consists primarily in love to Himself as 
both the infinite Being and the infinite Beauty, and second- 
arily in a regard to his creatures, which is proportional to their 
being and beauty. Their virtue consists in a similar supremacy 
of love of Him, and a proportional love to their fellow-crea- 
tures. This Jove is the sum of creaturely excellence, and the 
fulfilling of the whole law. 

Self-love, or benevolence to a particular person or private 
system, is not of the nature of true virtue, because the good 
will is confined to a single person, or a small part of universal 
being. It is against general benevolence, and will,set a per- 
son against general existence and make him an enemy to it. 

The following are some points in what Edwards regarded as 
the New Divinity, against which he reaffirmed these general 
principles of the old. 

1. That God’s chief end in creation is happiness. Rev. Mr. 
Dwight, the able editor of the N. Y. edition of his works, 
says, the point demonstrated by Edwards is, that this end was 
“the manifestation of his own glory in the highest happiness 
of his creatures.” This we think is a misconception. For the 
highest happiness of a// his creatures is not the effect of crea- 
tion. But Edwards says: “ Whatsoever thing is actually the 
effect of the creation of the world, which is simply and abso- 
lutely valuable mm itself, that thing is an ultimate end of God’s 
creating the world.” The doctrine of both these dissertations 
looks for God’s end in creation to something higher than hap- 
piness, as the “absolutely valuable,” namely, to the illustration 
of infinite ewcellence, in the production of a similar finite excel- 
lence. This bars out the Universalist dogma, which is the 
logical sequence from the happiness theory, and also the Divine 
Impotence scheme, that God fails of his end, the happiness of 
his creatures, only because He is not able to accomplish it. 

2. That happiness is the chief end in the virtuous affections 
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of created beings. Some writers have claimed the disserta- 
tion on the Nature of True Virtue in support of this view. 
But a careful examination will show that this is one of the 
errors. especially assailed in it. It is a cardinal principle of 
both the essays, that the chief end of the creatures in‘a virtu- 
ous affection, is the same as God’s chief end in his creation— 
the excellence and glory of the Creator. The author expressly 
teaches that “a truly virtuous mind, being under the sove- 
reign dominion of love to God, above all things seeks the glory 
of God, and makes this his supreme, governing, and ultimate 
end.” 

3. The Utilitarian dogma, which makes virtue not a good 
in itself, but a means to happiness. The Biblical Repertory,* 
in an able article on Dr. Alexander’s Outlines. of Moral Sci- 
ence, appears to impeach Edwards on this point. It is true, 
a repulsive Utilitarianism is taught in the elaborate note by 
Dr. Williams, the editor of the English edition. He defines 
virtue as ‘‘a laudable mean of real happiness.” But the 
editor should not be confounded with the author. If we do 
not mistake, the text confutes the commentary. 

Upon this point, Mr. Dwight seems to have misconceived 
the animus of the essay, when he says Edwards represents 
“virtue as founded in happiness, and as being love to the 
greatest happiness.”{ Edwards, on the contrary, says that 
virtue is founded in deing and in benevolence. The first objec- 
tive ground of it ‘‘is being, simply considered,” and of course, 
exclusive of the happiness and misery of that being. The 
second ground is “benevolent being,” neither as happy nor 
otherwise, but as holy. And as God is the chief of all great- 
ness and excellence, of all being and beauty, true holiness is 
founded objectively on this double element in Him, and 
consists in love to Him. 

The connection between holiness and happiness in the Ed- 
‘wardean scheme is inviolate, as it must be in a moral govern- 
ment ; but, virtue is made a good in itself, and is sought © 
as the chief and ultimate end, as it must be, that the govern- 


* Vol. 25,p.19. + Ed. Works, III, p.100. } Vol.I, p. 543. § III, pp. 97, 98. 
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ment may be one of moral rectitude ; and happiness is a good, 
but not the highest, and hence neither God’s ner a holy man’s 
chief end. 

The divine excellency of God and of Jesus Christ, 
says Edwards, in the Essay on Religious Affections, “ the 
Word of God, his Works and Ways, . . . . is the primary 
reason why a true saint loves these things, and not any sup" 
posed interest that he has in them, or any conceived benefit 
that he has received or shall receive from them.” This antag- 
onism of the Edwardean theology to the Utilitarian dogma, 
is still further evident from its repugnance to a kindred pro- 
position : 

4. That all love arises from self-love. If self-love be taken 
in the sense of a man’s loving whatsoever is pleasing to him, 
which is the truism of his “loving what he loves,” it is no 
wonder that “all love may be resolved into self-love.” But 
“this is calling that self-love which is only a general capacity 
of loving or hating; or a capacity of being either pleased or 
displeased, which is the same thing as a man’s having a faculty 
of will.” Self-love “most commonly signifies a man’s regard 
to his confined private self,” or that interest which most imme- 
diately consists in those pleasures or pains which are per- 
sonal.* It is confined to a private system, and will set a per- 
son against general existence and make him an enemy to it.+ 
There is an apparent conflict between this view and another 
presented in “Charity and its Fruits,” where he says that 
“ charity, or the spirit of Christian love, is not contrary to all 
self-love.” It is not contrary to Christianity that a man 
should love himself, or, which is the same thing, his own hap- 
piness. | 

There are three senses in which Edwards employs the term 
selflove. 1. As a regard for one’s self, which is a part of 
benevolence to being in general; then it is legitimate and 
Christian, in accordance with the duty of love to one’s self 
implied in the command, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
2. A love of one’s happiness, which belongs to the nature 


* Works, III, pp. 118, 119. + P. 119, ¢ Charity and its Fruits, p. 229. 
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of ali intelligent beings, and is as necessary to man’s nature 
as the faculty of the will. In this sense Edwards employs 
the term, when he speaks of it as “a capacity of being either 
pleased or displeased, which is the same thing as a man’s 
having a faculty of will,” and of “loving what he loves.” 
3. The most common and only proper sense of the term, 
is, a man’s regard to his private interest, which sets him 
against the general good. A careful examination of all Pres. 
Edwards has said on the subject, and of the different senses 
and relations in which he employs the term, will disclose his 
essential consistency. The Treatise on the Religious Affec- 
tions presents the same dislike to self-love, or desire of hap- 
piness, as the source of all love. 

“Some say that it is impossible in the nature of things for 
any man to love God, or any other being, but that love to him- 
self must be the foundation of it. But I humbly suppose it is 
for want of consideration they say so. They argue that who- 
ever loves God and so desires his glory, or the enjoyment 
of him, desires these things as his own happiness... . . But ° 
how came these things to be so agreeable to him that he 
esteemed it his highest happiness to glorify God? Is not this 
the fruit of love? Must not a man first love God, or have 
his heart united to him, before he will esteem God’s good his 
own, and before he will desire the glorifying of God as his 
happiness? It is not strong arguing because after a man has 
his heart united to God in love, and as a fruit of this, he de- 
sires His glory and enjoyment as his own happiness, that 
therefore a desire of this happiness must needs be the cause 
and foundation of this love; unless it is strong arguing that 
because a father begat a son, therefore the son certainly begat 
him. . . . . Something else entirely distinct from self-love 
might be the cause of this, namely, a change made in the views 

~of the mind and relish of his heart, whereby he apprehends 
a beauty and a glory and a supreme good in God’s nature as 
it is in itself. This may be the thing that first draws his’ 
heart to him and causes his heart to be united to him, prior to 
all considerations of his own interest or happiness, although 
after this, and as a fruit of it, he necessarily seeks his interest 
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and happiness im God.” “The first foundation of a true love 
to God is that whereby He is in himself lovely, or worthy to 
be loved, or the supreme loveliness of his nature.”* 

Thus, against all forms of the self-love scheme, Edwards reiif- 
firms the old doctrine of the Cambridge Platform, that, “ be- 
cause the works of self-love proceed not from a heart purified 
by faith, nor are done in a right manner, according to the 
Word of God, nor to a right end, the glory of God, they are 
therefore sinful and cannot please God.” 

The Edwardean theology is free from the slightest taint of 
the Utilitarian philosophy. There is nothing mercenary about 
it. While it takes in the individual interests, it carries each 
one to what is far above and beyond individualism. It in- 
cludes happiness, and makes that secure to the holy, as holi- 
ness always draws this after it. But its last chief end is God, 
the infinite personal excellence, indescribable moral beauty, 
the beauty of truth, of wisdom and of love. It enfolds these, 
and a conscious communion with them as its central and cen- 
tralizing foree—the dynamics of the system. 

5. Another principle to which these Essays oppose them- 
selves, is, that the mere wl] of God is the foundation of abso- 
lute right and obligation. The opposition to this is rather in 
the drift of the dissertations, than in any specific expression. 
The will of God, as in all Biblical theology, is taken as the 
infallible rule of duty, the synonym of right and exponent 
of wrong. But it does not create these principles. Their 
foundation is not either ab extra, or anterior, to the Divine 
nature, but ¢trinsic and eternal in that nature. Right is in 
God as wisdom is. But his will is no more the cause of the 
one than the other, though it is the exponent of both. God’s 
nature is the concrete of absolute right, as it is of truth, justice 
and love. This is what Edwards means by the “supremely 
_ excellent nature of divine things,” “ the infinite excellence of 
the divine nature,” with which the divine will and administra- 
tion are always in exact accordance. Hence God’s sovereignty 
is simply the regnancy of right, wisdom and love. It is not 


* Works, V, pp. 129-131. 
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arbitrary, in the obnoxious sense of reasonless, but it is abso- 
lute. Yet not absolute, as a human tyrant, from the seizure 
and abuse of unlawful power, but as having no equal or 
coéfficient, the source of all things, and the supreme,—compe- 
tent to an administration resulting in the highest good of the 
universe, both in what it does and what it permits. The 
sovereignty of his will rests on his wisdom, equity and 
love. The executive in the divine government, so to speak, 
falls back on the legislative, and the legislative upon 
the judiciary or court of equity in the divine nature. God 
must be sovereign, or nothing. He must rule in the world, 
and in our theologies, or evil will, and death and hell. Hence 
his sovereignty is a primary belief, a regulative idea in all 
generally sound theology. Hence too all good men, rightly 
conceiving of it, have grasped it as a first truth, and loved it. 
“Absolute sovereignty,” says Edwards, “is what I love to 
ascribe to God.” And of this, Mills exclaimed in God’s early 
disclosures to him of his love: “ Glorious sovereignty! Glori- 
ous sovereignty.” 

IV. The last great work of President Edwards is the Treatise 
on Original Sin. And as this is the last, so, as an index of his 
theology, it is the most. valuable. It embraces a wider range 
of thought, and contains his views oh a greater variety of theo- 
logical topics. 

The Treatise is divided into four parts. Our limits will allow 
us only a brief summary of each. 

The caption makes evident the design: “The great Christ- 
ian doctrine of Original Sin defended.” * 

In Part First, he defines original sin as “the innate sinful 
depravity of heart,” understood as including the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin. 

As the qualities and principles of virtue and vice lie in the 
disposition of the heart, which precedes choice, and gives it its 
quality, this Part is occupied with the evidence that the 
heart of man is naturally of a corrupt and evil disposition. 

In the Second Part the argument is continued from man’s 


*® Works, I, 303-583. 
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normal state, by considering whether he was created with 
original righteousness. In the outset, he meets the grand 
objection, both to original righteousness and original sin, that 
it is inconsistent with the nature of virtue that it should be 
con-created—that ‘a necessary holiness is no holiness,” that 
Adam “ must exercise thought and reflection before he could 
be righteous.” To this he answers: “It is agreeable to com- 
mon-sense, not only that the fruit or effect of a good choice is 
virtuous, but that the good choice itself from whence that effect 
proceeds, is so; yea, also, the antecedent good disposition, 
temper, or affection of mind from whence proceeds that good 
choicé, is virtuous. This is according to the general notion, 
not that principles derive their goodness from actions, but that 
actions derive their goodness from the principles whence they 
proceed. Therefore, a virtuous temper of mind may be before 
a good act of choice, as a tree may be before the fruit, and the 
fountain before the stream which proceeds from) it.” There- 
fore there is no necessity that all virtuous dispositions and 
affections should be the effect of choice. And so no such sup- 
posed necessity can be a good objection against such a disposi- 
tion being natural. 

Having disposed of the objection, the negative form of the 
argument, the author proceeds to the positive. Pres. Edwards 
regards it as an axiom that “ina moral agent, subject to moral 
obligations, it is the same thing to be perfectly innocent as to 
be perfectly righteous.” There can no more be a medium 
between being right and being wrong in a moral sense than 
between straight and crooked. Here he is steadfast with 
Augustine and the church anthropology against the Pelagian 
characterless, middle ground—* Ut sine virtute, ita et vitio pro- 
creamur.” Adam’s sin, with relation to the forbidden fruit, 
was his first sin. Hence he must have been till then, from the 
first moment of his existence, perfectly righteous, and conse- 
quently must have been created righteous. The supposition 
of adisposition to right action being obtained by repeated right 
action is inconsistent with itself. For it supposes a course of 
right action before there is any disposition to right action. As 
all Adam’s holy acts are traceable to his original righteous- 
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ness, 80 the want of original righteousness in his posterity, and 
the corruption of their moral nature, are historically traceable 
to his transgression. Thus it is evident that God dealt with 
Adam as a public person, both as the natural and federal head 
of the race, and had respect to his posterity as representatively 
included in him, 

The Third Part adduces the evidence of original sin from the 
work of redemption. All whom Christ came to redeem are 
sinners—the evil in all is sin and its deserved punishment. If 
there are any who at any period of their being have no sin, 
they at that period need no Saviour, and are not capable of 
salvation. If infants are born sinless, and die as they are born, 
they are incapable of pardon, for they are not guilty, and need 
no.atonement. They are equally incapable of regeneration, 
for they have no sinful nature to be changed, no wrong volitions 
to be corrected, and no moral pollution to be washed away. 
But Christ’s work of redemption does include the provision 
of salvation for infants. Therefore they are de facto among 
the “lost,” for the grace which provides a deliverer from any 
state supposes the subject to be in that state prior to his deliv- 
erance. This cuts off the evasion that infants are saved from 
a future sin, for the sin that was never present, and never will 
be, never could be future. It could*exist only in imagination ; 
and therefore salvation from it could be only an ¢maginary, 
hypothetical salvation. But the salvation of infants is a reality. 
There is a wrong in the status of will, the core of their infant 
being, from their Adamic origin, which is both rectified and 
remitted—a something polluted, which is made pure. Hence 
what the Scripture teaches of the application of Christ’s re- 
demption, and the change of state and nature necessary to true 
and final happiness, affords clear and abundant evidence to the 
truth of the doctrine of original sin. 

Part Fourth answers objections. 

1. The first is based on the supposed integrity of the will, and 
its freedom from all natural bias, inclination, or disposition as 
motives to evil. -If we come into the world infected with sinful 
and depraved dispositions, sin must be natural; and if natural, 
then necessary; and if necessary, no sin. 
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The objection is founded on a false idea of the freedom of 
the will. No such freedom from natural inclination and the 
power of motive is either necessary to sinful action, or, in man’s 
fallen state, possible. Sinful choice does not make a sinful 
disposition or tendency ; but a tendency to sin precedes a sin- 
ful choice. 

2. The doctrine of original sin makes God the author of sin, 
or of asinful corruption of nature. The. objection supposes 
what the doctrine neither implies nor allows—that ‘ the nature 
must be corrupted by some positive influence,” like a taint or 
infection altering the natural constitution and faculties of the 
soul. When man sinned, the superior spiritual principles, in 
which consisted God’s image and man’s original righteousness, 
left his heart, and the communion with God, on.which these 
depended, entirely ceased. Man was thus left in a state of 
corruption and ruin, without God’s putting any evil into his 
heart, or implanting any bad principle. God’s withdrawing, 
as it was necessary He should, from rebel man, and the na- 
tural principles of self-love, appetite, and passion being left to 
themselves, is sufficient to account for Adam’s becoming en- 
tirely corrupt. And as the nature was corrupted in the first 
man, the members received it from the head. That the pos- 
terity of Adam should be born with a depraved nature is as 
much by the established course of nature as Adam’s continuing 
unholy after he had become so. For Adam’s posterity are 
from him as the natural head, and, as it were, in him, and 
belonging to him, according to the established course of nature, 
as the branches of a tree are of the tree, in the tree, and be- 
longing to the tree. Thus, the objection has no force. If, by 
a course of nature, men continue wicked after they have made 
themselves so, they cannot therefore make Him who is the 
cause of their continuance in being, and of the course of nature, 
the cause of their continuance in wickedness. 

3. Third objection. Itis unreasonable and unjust to impute 
Adam’s sin to his posterity, inasmuch .as they are not one 
person. 

Answer: Though personally distinct, Adam and his posterity 
are one identical human family or nature. But unless this 
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unity of race be unreasonable and unjust, it was not so for God to 
regard it in this light, and allow Adam a posterity like himself. 
But this is the natural basis of the imputation of Adam’s sin. 
‘The imputation of Adam’s first sin,” says our author, “ is 
nothing else than this, that his posterity are viewed as in the 
same place with their father, and are like him. But seeing, 
agreeable to what we have already proved, God might, accord- 
ing to his own righteous judgment, which was founded on his 
most righteous law, give Adam a posterity that were like him- 
self—and indeed it could not be otherwise according to the 
very laws of nature—therefore he might also, in righteous 
judgment, impute Adam’s sin to them, inasmuch as to give 
Adam a posterity like himself, and to impute his sin to them, 
ts one and the same thing. And therefore, if the former be not 
contrary to the divine perfections, so neither is the latter.” 

“The derived evil disposition in Adam’s posterity, amounting 
to a full consent to his sin, is not properly a consequence of the 
imputation of that sin, for it is antecedent to it in them, as it 
was in him. The first depravity of heart, and the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, are both the consequence of the union which 
God has established between Adam and his posterity—a union 
depending on the divine will, which will depends on the divine 
wisdom. The evil disposition in them, as in him, is first, and 
the charge of guilt after and consequent. Therefore the sin 
of the apostacy is not theirs merely because God imputes it 
to them, but it is truly and properly theirs by hereditary an- 
ticipation in its extended pollution; and on that ground God 
imputes it to them.” 

These are Edwards’ most definite statements respecting the 
imputation of Adam’s sin. They do not involve the idea of a 
unity of him and his posterity in the sense of one will, being, 
or agent. Zhey did not actually commit his jirst sin, or any 
of his sins. They did not act in him volitionally, but repre- 
sentatively, as Levi paid tithes in Abraham; yet there was a 
constituted oneness between the head and its members. They 
were “one blood,” one physical, intellectual, and moral human 
race, by creative constitution, according to which the qualities 
and attributes of the fallen head were derived to, and repeated 
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in, each of the members. This is the basis of native depravity, 
of hereditary or propagated sinfulness. On this ground, Adam 
was regarded in the covenant transaction as “a public person,” 
like a corporation in law, as the moral head of his posterity, 
and their federal representative. They act in him as the repre- 
sented do in the representative, and are therefore one with 
him in the covenant and in the consequences of his first sin. 
This is the covenant part of imputation, which rests on the 
natural or realistic as the basis. The continuance of a sinful 
disposition in Adam as a confirmed principle, from the loss of 
communion with God, was the penalty of his first transgression. 
God withdrew from him because he had sinned. The propa- 
gation of the same disposition in the race was from the same 
loss of communion with God, and a punishment upon Adam 
for the same sin. Thus the race became subject to penal evil 
through the transgression of the first man. Yet no one is 
actually punished who is innocent, or held as blameworthy 
directly for any sinfulness but his own. 

Thus Edwards avoids the purely “immediate” view which 
makes the imputation of Adam’s sin the ground of the derived 
evil disposition in his posterity, which charges guilt upon them 
primarily for his transgression. The evil disposition in them, 
he says, as it was in him, is first, and the imputation or charge 
of guilt is after it; and on that ground he also avoids the other 
extreme, which excludes the representative relation, and ex- 
plains the moral status of the posterity of Adam solely by their 
natural connection with him. He combines what is true in 
both, and thinks the two views should not be separated. 

He eschews also that kind of realism which resolves the race 
into one mystic but real yerson—a species of monothelitism, in 
which one generic will serves the purposes alike of Adam and 
his descendants. The Edwardean theology preserves the 
broadest distinction of agents. No one performs the acts of 
another, though Adam acted representatively for all. No one 
is condemned for another’s sin, being innocent. Yet all be- 
came sinful, and hence guilty, and hence come under condem- 
nation, forensically and really, on account of the evil disposition 
and sin of the first man. 
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It may be a question whether the natural, in this scheme does 
not occupy the whole ground, and leave no room for imputa- 
tion. In strictness of language, mediate and immediate impu- 
tation mutually exclude each other, as what is the one cannot 
be the other. But it is not so plain that the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his posterity as a judicial transaction may not 
be as real on the ground, and through means of their natural 
connection with him, as on the ground of the covenant alone. 
If the transmission of his sinful disposition or nature is incom- 
patible with the imputation of his sin,—if men are born inno- 
cent, save as Adam’s personal sin is charged to them, and by 
this alone they are made guilty, doubtless Edwards discards 
imputation. But in the sense of a natural and a legal trans- 
action, of a real and a representative relation—of an imparta- 
tion and an imputation—the former being the ground of the 
latter, and both the penal consequence of Adam’s sin, that is, 
a just punishment upon him, Edwards, we think, held stead- 
fastly to the doctrine of imputation, both of Adam’s sin and of 
Christ’s righteousness—to “the two federal heads.” In this 
sense, Edwards was no more a realist than John Calvin, the 
Westminster Assembly, and the early New England divines. 
These all believed that the human race was more than an idea, 
a name, and that the first of the race was its “ root,” and that 
“all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him in his first transgression.” And 
he was also as much of a nominalist as they, when they say 
that original sin in its common acceptation “ consists in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, 
and the corruption of his whole nature.” Indeed, he seems 
not to have been purely a realist, nor wholly’ nominalist. He 
did not confound the abstract and the concrete, nor one man’s 
act with another’s. He held to a real oneness of the human 
race, of which Adam was the head, the veritable unity of that 
“whole nature” which was corrupted by Adam’s first sin. 
Thus he aimed to place the doctrine of original sin on a solid 
basis of reason and Scripture, without confining himself to any 
of the schools in philosophy. \ 

With this view, Woods and Dwight, Backus and Bellamy 
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were in substantial agreement. Hopkins, who first gave this 
treatise on original sin to the public, expressed no dissent from 
it, and regarded President Edwards as having entirely bafiled 
his opponent. Ata later period, he dropped the distinction 
between original sin and actual transgression, which Edwards 
and the New England theologians have generally held, and re- 
solved all sin into action. 

Edwards also stood on the true Calvinistic ground. ‘ Origi- 
nal sin,” says the Genevan divine, “ appears to be an hereditary 
pravity and corruption of our nature diffused through all the 
parts of the soul.” Adam’s transgression ‘not only procured 
misery and ruin for himself, but also precipitated our nature 
into similar destruction. And that, not by his personal guzlt, 
as an individual, which pertains not to us, but because he ¢n- 
Fected all his descendants with the corruption into which he had 
fallen.” “ And this liableness to punishment arises not from 
the delinquency of another ; for when it is said that the sin of 
Adam renders us obnoxious to the divine judgment, it is not 
to be understood as if we, though innocent, were undeservedly 
loaded with the guilt of Azs sin, but because we are all subject 
to a curse on account of his transgression, he is therefore said 
to have involved usin guilt. Nevertheless we derive from 
him not only the punishment, but also the pollution to which 
the punishment is justly due.” * 

Anselm, before Edwards or Calvin, had taken the same 
view: ‘“‘When an infant is condemned for original sin, he is 
not condemned for Adam’s sin, but for his own, for if he had 
not his own sin, he could not be condemned.” Augustine held 
that “vitium originale” is “ vitium hereditarium.” And of 
Tertullian’s tradutianism, the transmission of a sinful nature 
was the very essence, 

Upon this ancient and honorable platform, the Methodist 
theology upon this subject fairly and fully places itself. It is 
an interesting fact that Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley 
were occupied at the same time in elaborate replies to Dr. 
Taylor. Edwards finished his treatise in May, 1757, and Wes- 


* Institutes, B, II, Chap. I. Sec. 6-8. 
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ley his in August of the same year. On the main questions 
at issue, the moral corruption of man’s nature, and the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin,—the total fall of the race in the first 
man, and inability to good in that state except by grace,—they 
were in essential agreement, and substantially Calvinistic. 
Their illustrations of the subject and modes of vindicating the 
divine government, though original, are, in some cases, strik- 
ingly similar. The Congregationalist is the more philosophi- 
cal and profound, the Methodist the more laconic, pithy and 
practical. Both wrote from a deep Christian experience, from 
spiritual conflicts, and a breadth of religious consciousness, 
which carried them far above cold speculation into the warm 
life of things. ; 

“ Original sin,” says Wesley, “is that sinful impurity which 
every man brings into the world,” a “ nature tinted with sin.” 
‘* We came into the world with sinful propensities, sinful dis- 
positions derived from Adam.” ‘God does not look upon in- 
fants as innocent, but as involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
otherwise death, the punishment denounced against that sin, 
could not be inflicted upon them.” 

Wesley’s treatise contains a minute defence of the Westmin- 
ster propositions respecting original sin. His letter to Dr. Tay- 
lor a year or two after he published his reply, is graphic and 
characteristic : 


“REVEREND Sir: I esteem you as a person of uncommon sense and learn- 
ing; but your doctrine I cannot esteem. . . . Either you or I mistake the 
whole of Christianity, from the beginning to the end! Either my scheme 
or yours is as contrary to the Scripture as the Koran is. Is it mine or 
yours? Yours has gone through all England, and made numerous converts. 
I attack it from end to end: Let England judge whether it can be defended 
or not.” * 


In this view of the derivative character of the Edwardean 
theology, it is something more than a provincialism. Nor can 
it properly be regarded as an improvement, except in its modes 
of statement and defence. Its affiliations are clearly with 
the genuine Calvinistic school. It brings nothing essentially 


* Wesley’s Works, Vol. 5, p. 669. 
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new to that school, and excludes from it nothing of substantial 
doctrine that is old. If we do not mistake, it is in substance 
identical with it, and with it the Augustinian and Pauline 
theology which preceded it. 

Prof. Fisher; in a compact and instructive article in the 
New Englander* appears to class Edwards and Calvin with 
the immediate imputationists. But these men, on the subject 
of original sin, we believe do not admit this classification. In 
respect to President Edwards, they regard it as one of his very 
few mistakes that he held the mediate doctrine. Historic fair- 
ness is leading them to relinquish Calvin also, and to place him 
in the same category with Edwards. The history of the imme- 
diate imputation doctrine, which includes the workings of some 
of the noblest minds of the Reformed Church, is for the most 
part, post-Calvinistic, and seems to have been brought forward 
against the Arminian movement. We submit that both Cal- 
vin and Edwards belong more exactly to Prof. Fisher’s second 
class than to the fourth ;—to those whose doctrine rests on the 
assumption “that moral evil, like physical evil, is hereditary.” 
Both adopt the doctrine of an “inherited corruption of cha- 
racter which is culpable.” Both deny that the descendants of 
Adam, being innocent, are accounted guilty for his transgres- 
sion, and teach that, inheriting an evil disposition from him as 
a penal consequence of his sin, they are accountable for their 
own sin. 

It is not our object to inquire whether this Edwardo-Calvin- 
ian doctrine of Imputation and Original Sin is true or false, but 
to indicate our belief that it is much older and has a more 
honorable progenitor than Joshua Placaeus, or any theologian 
of the 17thcentury. As the radix of New England Theology it 
is not an exotic. It has struck deep into the native soil of the 
church, and borne in all climes branches of the tree of life, as 
they have been grafted into it and made fruitful by the super- 
natural culture of the divine husbandman. It may not fur- 
nish a solution of the difficult problem satisfactory to all. Nor 
does any other theory. But it has the advantage of a solid 
basis in the following generally admitted facts. 


* Vol. 18, No. 3, p. 698. 
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1st. The unity of the human family in one common human 
nature. 2d. The present abnormal condition of the race in a 
state of hereditary moral evil. 3d. This evil in the race is 
traceable through successive generations, up to the first sin of 
the first man. 4th. A federal or covenant transaction with 
Adam as the representative of the race, in accordance with 
which they were to stand or fall with him, as he obeyed or 
transgressed the law. It accounts for these facts by saying, as 
all reasonable theories must do: it pleased God, as a wise 
Creator, to constitute men on the plan of unity, asarace. It 
pleased him, as a wise, moral governor, to make Adam the re- 
presentative head under law for the whole. When he trans- 
gressed it pleased God, as a just Judge, to withdraw commu- 
nion from him as a penalty for his sin, through which his sin- 
ful disposition became a confirmed principle in him and in his 
posterity. 

We have aimed in this expose of the Theology of President 
Edwards, to act the part of the historical interpreter—not to 
put our thoughts into his words, but to let him speak out his 
own. Our object has been not ezsegesis, but exegesis, to 
unfold the ground-work of the system—its self-consistency in 
the harmony of the internal and internal, the pistis and gnosis. 
Some will dissent from our construction on this hand, and some 
on that, as they fall into the right.or left wing of this central 
body of New England Theology. Some take the prestige 
of Edwards’ name for the New Divinity, and some for the Old. 
Some claim him as an Old Calvinist, and some as a Hopkin- 
sian or New Calvinist. One party says he was the founder of 
a new school, another. that he was only an original and most 
successful teacher in the old. His son wrote an essay on half 
a score of “Improvements made in Theology” by his father. 
But the honor of several of these improvements, he gave to 
certain ‘‘ followers” of his father, who, by a metaphor, called 
their aberrations from their master, Ais improvements. By the 
same figure of speech, theories which the elder Edwards never 
taught, and some of which he repudiated, are sometimes called 
Edwardean, simply because held by the younger Edwards, or 
some other reputed follower of Edwards. 
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Hopkins, the pupil, the fireside friend and biographer of the 
father, says he was a Calvinist, ‘‘on the maturest examination 
of the different schemes, and the comparison of them with the 
oracles of God.” He also represents the younger Edwards, 
when a student in theology, as in positive and self-confident 
opposition to several of the main positions of the father, and 
it is evident that to some of them he never became reconciled. 
Pres. Edwards himself says he should not take it amiss to be 
called a Calvinist, though he disclaimed believing the doc- 
trines he held because Calvin taught them, and also believing 
in every thing sust as he taught. If by the Old Theology is 
meant that Adam’s sin is immediately imputed to his posterity 
antecedently to their real sinfulness, so that they, being inno- 
cent, are held as personally guilty of his act, and by the New, 
that imputation is mediate, through the transmission of a sinful 
nature, which is the antecedent and ground of imputation, Pres. 
Edwards was doubtless with the New. But if by the New 
Theology is meant that happiness is the chief end of God in 
Creation, and that self-love is the primal motive in virtuous 
affections,—that God would have prevented sin, but could not, 
and therefore permitted it; and by the Old, that holiness and 
God’s excellence and glory are the chief end, both of God and 
good men, and that God was able to prevent moral evil, but 
saw it best to permit and overrule it, to something higher than 
prevention ;—if the New holds that depravity comes by each 
one’s own intelligent voluntary act, in a nature that tends to 
sin, but which we stigmatize when we call it sinful, from dis- 
ordered sensibilities and bodily appetites, and that the fall was 
of the animal rather than of the man; that original sin is 
each one’s first transgression of known law, and that each has 
plenary power, as well as faculties, for all duty ;—if this be the 
New, Edwards, in the elaborate and masterly defence of the 
*‘ Calvinistic Divinity,” was unquestionably with the Old, and 
against the New. And inno one of his treatises, is he more ex- 
plicitly and fully so than in the last on Original Sin. Hence 
the difficulty in conciliating its teachings with those anti- 
Edwardean schemes, called by his name simply because taught 
by his son or son’s followers. 
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This treatise has been pronounced by Dr. Park, one of the | 
acutest dialecticians and theological writers of our time, the 
“ enigmatical treatise,” and for the explanation of one of its 
dark phrases, the following “key” is proposed: “ When we 
read in it of our evil propensities, we are to understand, first, 
that these are real chozces and thus real sins, or secondly that 
they are the effects of our having transgressed the law in 
Adam, and are thus metaphorical sins, just as our wrong 
actions, implying a wicked motive, are sins by a figure of 
speech ; or thirdly, that they are sinful by a like metaphor, 
as they are occasions of our personal disobedience to law; 
or fourthly, that they are sinful by a double metonomy of 
cause for effect, or effect for cause.” * 

This method of interpretation is original and peculiar. It 
must find something in the treatise to build itself upon, or it 
would not have been suggested to a mind so acute and discrim- 
inating. But the key is elaborate, and to tyros in theology 
will be perplexing. And if one such key is necessary to ex- 
plain the riddle in two words of the treatise, how many would 
be required to unlock the whole of it? In the result of this 
exegesis, too, the sins, “by figure of speech,” are vastly out of 
proportion to the “real sins.” Besides, the turning of this key 
seems to lock out of the essay a somewhat fundamental idea 
which the author had carefully wrought into it,—that original 
sin is a real sinfulness which does not consist in choices. As 
it is, by his definition, “innate,” it cannot be a choice, and 
yet itis “a sinful depravity of heart.” It is a corrupt state in 
& MORAL sense, * which is opposite to what the law of God re- 
quires.” But, notwithstanding this method of interpretation, 
the treatise is virtually yielded, as a piece of old-fashioned 
Calvinism,—too tight-ribbed and iron-bound to be made over 
into New Divinity. Hence it is frankly admitted that it “‘is 
not a perfect exponent of what is now termed the Edwardean 
faith.”+ 

But where shall we look for such an exponent, if not to his 
own works? And if the last, maturest, richest fruits of his life 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 9, p. 207. + P. 208. 
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and labors cannot be taken as such, on what can we rely? Is 
it quite just tomake him responsible for a faith which was not 
his, and give the honor of his name to views which he dis- 
carded as erroneous? Further, this mode of construing the 
essay involves a logical necessity for discrediting, as well as 
disowning it. 

“It was written amidst the constant alarms of an Indian 
war, and under many embarrassing influences of its author’s 
frontier parish, and with a constitution shattered by fever and 
ague. Ill health prevented his revising it as faithfully as he 
had revised his other works, and when he had published only 
a few sheets of it, death ended his labors. . . . The principal 
regret which he is said to have felt in prospect of his untimely 
death arose from his inability to modify some things which he 
had written, and there are several reasons to believe that he 
meant to remove some verbal incongruities from the work 
which he had not finished with his wonted care, and which he 
had deemed it needful to publish with more than his usual 

“haste.” * . 

The obvious intent of this apologetic treatment is to break 
the force of a certain something in this treatise which bears 
against the modern doctrine that “all sin consists in sinning,” 
and in favor of the ancient one, that some sin consists in an 
“innate depravity of heart,” which is sinful. With the parti- 
san aspects of the subject, we have nothing todo. Our present 
inquiry relates to what is historical and equitable. We are 
not able to see on what principles the complexion of Old The- 
ology which the treatise bears, can be either accounted for or 
explained away by “the alarms of an Indian war,” or by the 
effects of “fever and ague.” The usual influence of such pro- 
vidential dispensations upon such men as Jonathan Edwards, 
is to clear the mind of prejudice and error, not to darken it 
by them. The sickness, thus apologetically alleged, occurred 
nearly two years before he commenced this work. Nor was 
his constitution so shattered by it but that in the year following 
it he produced those remarkable dissertations on the End of 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 9, p. 208. 
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God in Creatiofi, and on the Nature of True Virtue. Three 
years later, and five months after he had finished the treatise 
on Original Sin, in assigning several reasons adverse to his 
accepting the presidency of Nassau Hall College, he makes 
no reference to ill health. And the plans of Herculean labor 
with which he entered on his new field, quite preclude the 
idea of a shattered constitution. 

Nor, so far as we can learn, can this strong leaning of the 
work be accounted for by any unusual haste in finishing, re- 
vising, or in publishing it. The general plan of which this 
Essay constituted an important part, had been maturing in his 
mind for ten years. He was employed in its production 
nearly a year, and finished it, according to the date of the 
Preface, May 27,1757. Nine months after, having it in hand 
meantime for any revision or alteration he might wish, he had 
printed only afew sheets, when death closed his earthly labors. 
The essay on the Will, which is a little longer than the one on 
Original Sin, was produced in the short period of four months 
and a half, and went to press in six or eight months after, 
showing that he took more “than his wonted care” and time 
for finishing, revising and publishing this last work, rather than 
less. 

We are not called to consider the question whether or not 
it is an “ enigmatical treatise,” nor how far it may be regarded 
as an “exponent of what is now termed the Edwardean faith.” 
But that it is fairly entitled to be taken as the author’s last 
great work, deliberately matured, elaborately wrought out, 
carefully revised, and given to the world as an exponent of his 
own belief—of the genuine “ Edwardean faith,” a fair render- 
ing of the facts in the case leaves no reason to doubt. It may 
have in it more or less of human imperfection and error. But 
for its strong leanings to the ancient and catholic faith, it ad- 
mits of no apology from ill health, the alarms of an Indian 
war, or any other cause. Jonathan Edwards, the disciple of 
Moses-like meekness and Johannic love, the matchless meta 
physician, the man of massive grandeur, and granite stability 
of Christian character, in his later utterances, gave himself to 
the church and the world with a deliberation and explicitness 
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which perfectly define his theological position, and: entitle 
his words to be taken without attenuation or apology, as the 
exponents of that position. 





Art. IV.—ISAAC LA PEYRERE AND HIS BOOK, 
THE PRAADAMITES. 


In the year 1655, there was printed in the city of Amster- 
dam, without the name either of author or publisher, a book 
entitled *Praeadamitae, sive exercitatio super versibus XTT, 
ALTTT e& XIV capitis V epistolae D. Pauli ad Romanes, qui- 
bus inducuntur primi homines ante Adamum conditi; also 
Systema Theologicum ex Pracadamitarum hypothesi. As 
might be supposed, a volume appearing with such a title, in an 
eminently controversial age, made no little stir. The auda- 
cious novelty of the thesis of the book aroused much theolog- 
ical zeal, which has sometimes been excited even by a less 
adequate cause. Numerous refutations,t by Protestants as 
well as by Catholics, soon appeared. Although the book was 
published anonymously, and even the printer‘thought it pru- 
dent to withhold his name, yet it soon became known that the 
author was Isaac La Peyrere, a Frenchman and a follower of 
the Prince of Condé. 

He was born at Bourdeaux in 1594,t and was reared a Pro- 
testant and a Calvinist. His family was of no mean rank, and 


* It was published in two forms, 4to and 12mo, and is not even now a very rare 
book. There is good bibliographical authority for the statement that an English 
translation was issued in London in 1656. 

+ The writer of this sketch has seen only two of these refutations; one by J. C. 
Dannhawerus, Professor at Strasburg, entitled Praeadamita utis, sive fabula pri- 
morum hominum ante Adamum cauditorum explosa—a very whimsical book; the 
other by Philip le Prieur, under the title of Animadveérsiones in librum Praeada- 
mitarum, contains a sober and learned argument. 

¢ J. P. Niceron in his Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire des hommes illustres 
dans la république des lettres, 43 vols. Paris, 1729-41, has been the most diligent 
collector of all that is known concerning Peyrere, 
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his elder brother was an eminent advocate, and published a 
Hand-book of Legal Decisions which passed through several 
editions and was much used in the South of France, where the 
Parliament of Bourdeaux had jurisdiction. It is not known 
for what profession Peyrere was educated. It is certain that 
he knew little Greek and no Hebrew; and though he prided 
himself upon his acquaintance with Latin, yet the style of his 
works written in that language is not very good. Little is 
known of his early life. He seems to have entered the service 
of the Prince of Condé (the father of Louis de Bourbon, com- 
monly called “the great Condé”) when quite young, and he 
followed the fortunes of the family to the last.. In what capa- 
city he was employed is not recorded, but it is probable that 
he was a kind of private secretary. In 1643 he published his 
first work, entitled Du Rappel des Juifs,* which shows the 
fondness for curious speculation displayed so strikingly in the 
Prae-Adamitae. 

In the following year he was attached, through the interest 
of his patron, to the suite of M. Thuillerie, ambassador of 
France to the Court of Denmark. While in Copenhagen he 
composed two narrativest afterwards published, in which he 
recounted the matters he had learned about Iceland and Green- 
land, regions at that time comparatively unknown. 


* This book, like most books of the kind, maintains that the Jews will be re- 
stored to the temporal blessings which they enjoyed before their rejection. They 
will regain possession of the Holy Land, and God will raise up for them a king 
more righteous and victorious than any former ruler. This King will not be Christ, 
but a temporal monarch, and moreover King of France, as is proved by four rea- 
sons: 1. Because the titles ‘‘ Most Christian” and “eldest son of the Church” 
have been given to the King of France par excellence. 2. Because it is to be pre- 
sumed, that as the King of France has power against the King’s evil which afflicts 
the bodies of the Jews, he will have power also over the obstinacy and unbelief 
which possess their souls. 3. Because the emblem of France is the lily, and in the 
Scriptures the beauty of the Church is compared to the beauty of the lily. 4. Be- 
cause France will be the land in which the Jews will seek refuge from persecution 
and become Christians; for France is a free country and whosoever touches it is 
free. (See Memoires of Niceron. Vol. XII, p. 73.) 

+ Bayle calls these narratives “ curious enough,” but Niceron says that they are 
both “curious and valuable, and that Peyrere no where in them seems the vision- 
ary which he appeared in his other works.” 
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In 1653* when the Prince of Condé deserted his country 
and retired to Belgium, Peyrere followed him. Sometime af- 
terwards he went to Amsterdam, and there procured the print- 
ing of his book, the Prae-Adamites. Upon his return from 
Holland he was sent by the Prince to Namur. Here he re- 
mained six months, when on Christmas, 1655, the bishop of the 
diocese published a censure of his book. Although the author 
was not named in the condemnation, yet Peyrere began to feel 
some apprehension ,for his personal safety, and hastened to 
place himself under the protection of his master. While 
waiting letters at Brussels in February, 1656, thirty armed men 
rushed into his chamber and carried him off to the Tower of 
Turemberg. He was told that this was done by the authority 
of the great Vicar of the Archbishop of Mechlin, and soon the 
Vicar came to the Tower to see him, but was so berated by the 
indignant Peyrere that he did not show himself again. The 
Prince of Condé made, or appeared to make, great exertions 
to procure his release, but the Archduke Leopold professed to 
be unable to interfere, on the ground that Peyrere was a pris- 
oner of the ecclesiastical power. At length after the some- 
what sudden death of the Vicar, he was released on the con- 
dition that he should go to Rome, abjure his heresy, and sub- 
mit himself to the Pope. He was well received by Alexander 
VIL, who gave him, as was usual in such cases, into the charge 
of an ecclesiastic to help him weed out his errors and dress up 
his retraction.t The Pope, it is said, offered to provide him 


* He does not seem to have remained a long time in Denmark, and soon after 
his return to France he went, under the orders of Condé, a journey into Spain. 
Nothing is known in regard to the object of this journey and it would scarcely de- 
serve mention except for a circumstance connected with it which he narrated at 
Rome to the Abbé Nicaise. He told the Abbé that during this journey he fell to 
thinking upon a proposition in Euclid, which so engrossed his thoughts and was 
pursued with such application that he became sick and was like to die. The 
anecdote possesses interest because it illustrates Peyrere’s fondness for all kinds 

‘of curious problems. (See Niceron. Vol. XII, p. 71.) . 

+ This, together with his petition [deprecatio] to the Pope, was published at 
Rome in 1657, and afterwards at Frankfort in 1658, under the title, J. Peyrerii 
Epistola ad Philotimum, qua cuponit rationes propter quas ejuraverit sectam Calvini, 
etc. et Deprecatio I. Peyrerit ad papam Alexandrum VII, etc. 
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with a place, but he preferred to return to the great man whom 
he had served so long. In 1659, when Condé made his peace 
with the Court of France and returned to his native land, he 
appointed Peyrere his private librarian. 

The salary attached to this post being very small, he afters 
wards obtained permission to retire to the Seminaire de Notre 
Dame des Vertus under the direction of the Fathers of the 
Oratory. Here he remained until his death, retaining the title 
of Librarian to the Prince, and drawing the little pension 
which had been assigned to him. His time was occupied in 
discussion with friends and in literary labor; but he published 
nothing except a new edition of the Apology for his conver- 
sion, and a collection of letters addressed to the Count de La 
Suze, urging that gentleman to embrace the Catholic faith. He 
supplied also copious notes for a new translation of the Holy 
Scriptures undertaken by the Abbé de Marolles. The printing 
of this version had proceeded through the twenty-second chap- 
ter of Leviticus, when d’ Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, caused 
it to be examined by one William Martin, a converted Calvinist 
and a man of learning, who reported that it contained innu- 
merable errors, and it was accordingly suppressed. So far as 
the notes were concerned, the world, doubtless, lost much that 
was curious, if not very much that was valuable. Peyrere 
died in his quiet retreat in the year 1676 at the age of eighty- 
two. 

Having given this brief sketch of Peyrere’s career, we now 
turn to the argument of the book, whose advent made so much 
stir. Peyrere founds his theory on that passage of the Scrip- 
tures, which has in all ages furnished matter for theological 
speculation, the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The words of the thirteenth verse, “for until the law sin was 
in the world: but sin is not imputed when there was no 
law,” is made the keystone of the argument. “The law,” in 
this passage, he contends, cannot mean the law given to Moses, 
but the law given to Adam. For the Apostle is speaking of 
the great transgression which brought sin and death into the 
world ; and the law mentioned in the context is obviously re- 
lated to that transgression. Law and transgression are corre- 
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lative terms, so that the conditions which fix the one must 
determine also the other. The transgression of which the 
Apostle speaks was committed by Adam; but the law of 
Moses was given to the Jews and transgressed by the Jews 
alone. Hence the law is not that which was given to Moses, 
but that which was given to Adam; and it was by the trans- 
gression of this law that all man were made sinners and death 
passed upon the race. And this the Apostle directly confirms 
by the words: “Sin is not imputed where there is no law.” 
“ For,” says Peyrere, “I cannot understand, by the most care- 
ful thinking, how it can be proved that sin was not imputed 
during the time which elapsed from Adam to Moses. Every 
event in that period shows that there was imputation of sin. 
Why did Cain fear when he had slain his brother, saying: ‘ My 
iniquity is to great for pardon.’ Why should pardon be refused, 
if iniquity was not to be imputed to him? Why was Judah 
unwilling to stain his hands with the blood of his brother 
Joseph, or what was the stain which he feared, if it was not 
imputation? Abraham’s faith was imputed to him for right- 
eousness, and the imputation of faith presupposes the imputa- 
tion of sin.” In this way the sacred history is made to afford 
proof that sin was imputed to man from Adam to Moses. But 
if sin was not imputed until the law, it follows that the law re- 
ferred to by the Apostle is the law revealed to Adam. And 
this law, the grand primal law, or law of laws, is called, per 
excellentiam, the law. 

Having settled this question of interpretation, Peyrere is 
prepared to define the periods of time which the language of 
the passage clearly implies: the first, before the law: the 
second, after the law. The first is described in the words, 
“for until the law, sin was in the world,” etc.; but the law 
here mentioned is the law given to Adam, and consequently 
the time referred to is a period prior to the creation of Adam. 
During this period, according to the testimony of the Apostle, 
there was sin in the world; for there was sin even to the law, 
though there was no imputation of sin. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that men existed before Adam, who indeed sinned, 
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“ sed qui non peccavissent imputative,” because sin was not im- 
puted before the law. 

To this conclusion the language of the Apostle logically 
leads, although contrary to the common opinion and the ortho- 
dox interpretation. Peyrere anticipated the horror with which 
many would receive it; but he claims, that just as the succes- 
sion of day and night has not been affected by the Copernican 
‘theory of astronomy, so the doctrine that there were men be- 
fore Adam practically changes nothing in the Christian faith. 
The fundamental fact of this faith is that men are counted 
guilty in Adam, but righteous in Christ. As it was not ne- 
cessary that Christ should be the last of the race in order to 
rescue it from sin, so it was not requisite that Adam should be 
the first member of the series of beings on which he brought 
condemnation. 

Peyrere then proceeds to show that the view he propounds 
is confirmed by the fourteenth verse: ‘ Death reigned even 
over those who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.” He maintains that these words cannot be ap- 
plied, as many theologians assert, to the infant descendants of 
Adam. For the similitude here spoken of may be either a 
natural or a spiritual similitude. The latter, or spiritual simi- 
litude, is the creature of imputation, so that all to whom 
Adam’s sin has been imputed are so far forth like him, and 
are properly described as having sinned after his similitude. 
Natural similitude is of two kinds: geometrical, which exists 
between bodies-alike in figure and having the same propor- 
tions: and physical, a similitude of propagation, which arises 
in the order of nature between parents and their offspring. 
Now, that the infant descendants of Adam sinned after the 
spiritual similitude of his transgression, is obvious from the 
very terms of the definition above given. And this is equally 
true in case of the other meanings of the word. Thus the in- 
fant Seth, begotten in the likeness of Adam, was endowed with 
understanding, reason and will, after the similitude of the un- 
derstanding, reason and will possessed by the adult Adam ; so 
that the infant Seth performed every mental act after the sim- 
ilitude of the corresponding mental act of the adult Adam. 
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Again, the infant Seth was similar to the adult Adam, just as 
one circle is similar to another ; for the parts and functions of 
the infant Seth were like in kind and proportions to the corre- 
sponding parts and functions of the adult Adam, each to each ; 
so that the ratio of the parts of the one to the corresponding 
parts of the other was as the whole Seth to the whole Adam. 
In every sense, therefore, of the term simdlitude, infants are 
‘ properly said to sin after the similitude of the sin of Adam; 
after the similitude or proportion of the sin, not the sinful act 
itself. This infants could not commit; and if they could, they 
would sin, not after the similitude, but the actual sin, of Adam. 
It is plain, therefore, that all who sinned not after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression must have lived before him. 

Peyrere claims that his hypothesis reconciles faith with right 
reason, which does not allow us to believe that this globe has 
existed only for’a period at which Hesiod computes half the 
lifetime of a crow. By this theory, the sacred history is more 
easily harmonized with itself, while it is made to agree ina 
wonderful manner with the records and monuments of the an- 
cient Greeks, Chaldeans and Egyptians. The origin of the 
Mexicans whom Columbus discovered, and of other strange 
nations, brought to light by distant voyagers, becomes an easy 
problem. They existed before Adam, and their creation is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis. 

To the objector who should quote the words of Paul, “God 
made all men of one blood,” Peyrere replies that this lan- 
guage does not mean that all men sprang from Adam. Its 
meaning is simply, that all men are made of the same materi- 
als, and upon the same model; as Elihu says to Job: “I also 
am formed out of the clay.” And that the Apostle did not 
intend to refer all men to a common progenitor, is plain from 
another expression in the same discourse, “ We are the off- 
spring of God,” not, we are the offspring of Adam. For he is 
addressing the Gentile Athenians, and, accordingly, he refers 
not to the particular creation of Adam, but to the original 
creation of the race, wherein God made men after his own 
image, so that by virtue of this image all men may be de- 
scribed as the offspring of God. 
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And so, also, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, where 
Adam is named the first man, the language is figurative and 
has its counterpart in the designation of Christ as “ the second 
man.” Adam and Christ are here set as landmarks in the 
judicial history of the race—opposite termini of imputation— 
and as, by the one, sin, which is the transgression of the law, 
entered into the world, and through sin death ; so, by the other, 
deliverance from sin came into the world, and by that deliv- 
erance life. As Christ was not the last man in time, so Adam 
was not the first man, but each stands in a definite relation to 
all men who have existed, or are yet to be. 

Such is a brief outline of Peyrere’s exegetical argument for 
the proposition of his book. A more whimsical medley has 
probably never been composed on this passage of the Scrip- 
tures ; so that one is inclined to give credit to the story, that 
he conceived the idea one day while reading the fifth chapter 
of Romans, and at first wrote upon the subject, not so much to 
express a conviction, as to see what might be said in favor of 
an hypothesis. Probably, that which was originally a mere 
exegetical fancy, became to his mind sober truth, when brought 
into connection with the results of history, the condition of the 
globe, and the apparent necessity for more time than is allowed 
by the Biblical chronology. - The support which his theory de- 
rives from this source, merely alluded to in the exegetical 
essay, occupied a large place in the second part of the book 
Systema Theologicum ex Prae-Adamitarum Hypothesi. We 
do not propose to give a synopsis of the contents of this trea- 
tise, which is any thing but systematic, and only less fanciful 
than the Ezercitatio. But the essay has considerable import- 
ance in the history of opinions; for Peyrere seems really to 
have originated (though his claim is scarcely ever recognized) 
certain views which since his day have had considerable prev- 
alence. 

He was the first to make a strong attack upon the inherited 
opinion that Moses wrote the Pentateuch.* After speaking of 


* Hobbes in his “ Leviathan,” written in Paris, but published in London in the 
year 1651, had indeed asserted that Moses did not write the entire Pentateuch ; but 
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the brevity and obscurity of the early history of the race, he 
says: “I have always held the ‘opinions that the Bible con- 
tains whatever God has allowed men to know about the origin 
of the universe, the sacred history, the prophecies, the divine 
mysteries and our salvation. Whatever is necessary for our 
salvation is contained in few words; and the Holy Spirit has 
employed upon these all the care, diligence and illumination, 
which were needed in order to bring them to human appre- 
hension. But other topics are more loosely handled; and I 
will say what all think, but most hesitate to express, that these 
matters have been committed to writing so carelessly and ob- 
scurely, that in many instances nothing can be found more per- 
plexed and enigmatical.” He goes on to show that many things 
in the books of Joshua, Kings and Chronicles are taken from 
older writings, such as the book of Jashar, the books of Na- 
than, Gad, etc. ; and in like manner many reasons conspire to 
prove that the Pentateuch was not the autograph of Moses, but 
was in part at least compiled and edited by another person. 
Peyrere cites a number of passages, which are at this day ad- 
duced as evidences that Moses did not write the books attribut- 
ed to him. Many things also, he urges, are confused or mu- 
tilated, repeated in another form, or inserted out of place, and 
hence are, obviously, a collection of traditions, or of extracts 
from various authors. Thus the story of Lamech is only half 
told. The twentieth chapter of Genesis is inserted in the 
wrong place, for Sarah was already old and could be no object 
of desire to Abimelech, while nearly the same story is told of 
Rebecca in the twenty-sixth chapter. After mentioning other 
instances of seeming contradiction, Peyrere concludes with 
these words: ‘“‘ Ye who busy yourselves in harmonistics, and 
in trying all manner of expedients to solve such difficulties, 
will labor in vain, if ye do not cut the knot by observing that 
these matters are described in various ways, because they were 
extracted and translated from divers authors.” 


he made but little show of argument, and it is doubtful whether Peyrere had ever 
seen the book, though he may have known the author. Spinoza, also a contem- 
porary of Peyrere, attacked the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, in his Znac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus, but this was not published until 1670. 
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Peyrere maintained also the opinion (now generally accept- 
ed) that the deluge did not extend over the entire globe. The 
flood, he says, overwhelmed the descendants of Adam but did 
not destroy all mankind. This is proved: 1. By the olive 
branch brought to Noah in the Ark, which the dove could not 
have taken from a tree covered with the slime of a year’s del- 
uge, but from a region not visited by the flood. 2. By a pas- 
sage of Josephus, which says: “ Berosus wrote about the Ark 
in which the first of our race was preserved.” For if Jo- 
sephus had meant all mankind, he would have said the human 
race, and not our race, i.e. the Jews. 3. The descendants of 
Noah are described as peopling that portion only of the earth, 
which reaches from Egypt to the Euphrates, and from the 
mountains of Armenia to the Arabian Gulf. 4. It is incon- 
sistent with the history and chronology of Egypt to suppose 
that the deluge extended over that country. 

It is interesting to note how Peyrere has anticipated argu- 
ments which have been ably maintained by modern scholars. 
The difference between the first and second account of the cre- 
ation contributed to the support of his theory. The terror of 
Cain, who dreads lest his finder should slay him, affords a 
Seriptual proof that men are not all descended from Adam, 
which has been repeated in our own day. He appeals, also, 
to the civilization of the ancient nations, to their progress in 
art and science, to the Astrology and Astronomy of the Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans, implying the knowledge of cycles of time 
that reach far beyond Adam—an argument which has been 
adorned and enforced by the learning and genius of Bunsen. 

Peyrere’s book was the occasion of his renouncing the Pro- 
testant faith and submitting to the Church. . What is the judg- 
ment we are to pass upon his sincerity in this action? Was 
he an earnest man, who had heartily believed in the crudities 
of his own book and sought refuge from them in the authority 
of the Church? Did he in an hour of misgiving about his 
own theory resolve to plant himself on the faith of the Fa- 
thers? Or, on the other hand, was his conversion the act of 
one ready to profess or renounce any thing in order to get him- 
self out of a difficulty? These questions have not always been 
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answered to the-credit of Peyrere. Bayle, in his Dictionary, 
would give the impression, that the conversion was no better 
thanasham. He quotes the following extract, from a private 
letter of a gentleman, who professed to know Peyrere, and to 
be acquainted with the circumstances of the case: 


“tT think that I am able to give you an exact account of what you desire 
of me, because Mr. de la Peyrere was my very good friend. He was arrested 
at Brussels at the time mentioned by your author. But the secret history 
of it is, that the late prince concerned himself in that business by means of 
his confessor, who was a Jesuit and loved Mr. de la Peyrere, bating his re- 
ligion, which he would have him to change. The machine of the Pre-Adam- 
ite was therefore set a-going ;* he was arrested and made afraid of the con- 
sequences of his book, unless he changed his religion. The good man, who 
was not obstinate about what is called religion, changed it very soon, and 
his master gave him wherewith to go and fetch his absolution at Rome, 
which he did not much value. He returned to his master, who loved him 
to the last, and maintained him, since his return into France, in the house of 
the Fathers of the Oratory of Paris. I have often seen him there and found 
that he was far from being a true Papist; but he was very fond of his no- 
tion concerning the Pre-Adamites, about which he writ and spoke secretly 
to his friends to his dying day. The Procurator General of that Order, 
who is a friend of mine and who loved him, invited me to dine with him, 
and made him confess that he writ books still, which he told me softly would 
be burnt after the death of the‘good man. La Peyrere was an extraordina- 
ry good-natured man, and calmly believed but a little.” 


The letter was obviously penned by one who had no great 
faith in the religion of other people besides Peyrere. Yet Pey- 
rere’s Apology and Petition to the Pope attest the essential 


* In his Deprecatio addressed to the Pope, Peyrere says that when he followed 
his master to Belgium, he intrusted his manuscript to a friend, with a strict charge 
to keep it safe until his return, and to give a copy to no one. Some time after- 
wards, quite unexpectedly, and in an unexplained way, the manuscript was sent 
to him at Brussels. He was then called to Amsterdam, and, being unwilling to let 
the manuscript go out of his hands again, he carried it with him. In that book- 
making city, he says: “I found myself surrounded by a throng of printers, who 
importuned me to let them print my book. What wasI todo? I could not carry 
the manuscript with me every where I went. I had no one to leave it with, and I 
feared lest it might be lost. I yielded, therefore, to the urgency of the printers, 
and gave them the manuscript, on condition of receiving one hundred printed cop- 
ies.” This seems to confirm the statement of Bayle’s correspondent, and to show 
that Peyrere was cajoled into printing his book by the contrivance of his friends, 
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truth of the statement. His reasons are trivial, and his whole 
manner is that of a man who is going through a necessary 
form. Having described the circumstances of his arrest by 
the order of the Grand Vicar of the Archbishop of Mechlin, 
and the sudden death of that officer, he says: 


‘* After the death of the Vicar, letters came from your holiness, which 
intimated that your holy mind was greatly disturbed by what had been 
written about me, how that I was an abominable heretic. This grieved my 
master the Prince, to whose strong and faithful protection I had committed 
all my interests. But, on the other hand, so great was his reverence for the 
Apostolic chair and his pious awe of your holiness, that he was unwilling 
to do anything which might offend you. And so to relieve his mind, har- 
assed by all manner of anxiety respecting me, and under the promptings of 
divine grace to consult for my own safety, I earnestly besought his serene 
highness to obtain permission from your holiness to cast myself at your 
feet, and to submit myself, my book, and my all to your decision.” 


A truly remarkable conversion! To relieve his master from 
embarrassment and to get himself out of prison, he was, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, willing to disown his heresies and 
bow down to the Pope. But the honest simplicity of the man, 
in this narrative of his experience, must shield him from the 
charge of gross hypocrisy. In truth, it was not in his power 
to be a thorough hypocrite. -He could never have taken an as- 
sumed part, and carried it out for a long period of years. But 
he was equally removed from the serious, thoughtful mind 
which clings to its strong convictions even at great cost. We 
are to regard him, rather, as a man of average honesty but of 
no deep earnestness ; and his submission to the Catholic Church 
was probably, in his own mind, not so much a change of prin- 
ciples as of ecclesiastical position. He doubtless tells the truth 
in his Apology, when he says, that the idea of the one Uni- 
versal Church had always been attractive to him, that he re- 
garded schism as in itself an evil, and regretted the separation 
which Luther had made from the Catholic communion. He 
complains that, when his book was published, the Calvinists 
attacked him with uncommon virulence. Such conduct in 
those whom he had regarded as his brethren, piqued and of- 
fended him ; especially, since they sought not so much to con- 
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vince by reasoning as to overwhelm by authority ; thus turn- 
ing against him the weapons which the Catholics had used 
against themselves. He was virtually cast out of that schis- 
matic communion in which he had been born and reared ; why 
should he not return to the Mother Church? And if he must 
submit to authority, why not take that which stood upon the 
broadest basis, the authority of Popes and Councils? Add to 
this, his position as a prisoner for heresy, was an embarrassment 
to his Prince, who was unwilling to leave him in prjson, yet could 
not afford ‘to defy the ecclesiastical power. These considera- 
tions would have been enough to make most men take the course 
which Peyrere pursued. Plainly, the world was not ready for 
his theory, and, like Galileo, he could recant and leave the 
world to believe in its own good time. Perhaps doubts crossed 
his own mind, while theologians were pouring their arguments 
and anathemas upon him. But the storm over, and fairly with- 
in the fold of the Church, his old conviction returned. He had 
submitted, but he was not persuaded. Catholic or Protestant, 
he would stick to his theory, and declared that he could not 
be convinced that it was contrary to the Scriptures. M. Si- 
mon, in his letters, says that he had often disputed with him 
without leaving the slightest impression upon his mind; and 
the same writer mentions that he had heard it reported that 
when Peyrere was at the point of death, he was beset by one 
of the Fathers in regard to his “ Prae-Adamites” and his 
“ Recall of the Jews.” The Father wished him to retract 
what he had said in these books, but he avoided doing so, and 
when he saw himself closely pressed, replied to his Catechist 
in the words of the Epistle of Jude: “ Hi quaecumque ignorant 
blasphemant.” 

If the materials are lacking for a complete biography of 
Peyrere, enough may be gleaned from his writings and the 
notices of contemporaries to afford an estimate of the mental 
qualities and moral worth of the man. Without learning or 
logical strength, he had nevertheless‘an ingenious mind. He 
was a finent and plausible talker, always ready to discuss the 
vagaries to which he was given with any intelligent listener. 
We need not wonder that his friends liked him ; for, if he had 
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no high aims, he was simple and pure in his life, and the even- 
ness of his temper rendered him acceptable to all. In his 
private relations, and in the public profession of his opinions, 
we can easily discern an “ extraordinary good natured man, 
who calmly believed but a little.” 





Arr. V.—JOURDAIN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS 
AQUINAS. 


By Rev. J. F. Asti#, Professor in the Academy of the Free Church, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 


La Puttosopate DE Satnt Tuomas pv’ Aquin, par Charles Jour- 
dain, Agrégé des Facultés des Lettres, Chef de Division au 
Ministére de VInstruction publique et des Cultes. Ouvrage 
couronné par l'Institut Impérial de France, 2. 8°. Paris: 
Hachette. 1858. 


Ever since the sensualist. school was definitely supplanted 
by eclecticism, important works.in history and philosophy 
have reiippeared in France. Zhe Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Science, by the various competitions which it has insti- 
tuted, has evidently shown that, while upholding the influence 
of mental activity, it also sought to direct it. This Academy 
was supplanted, the 8d Pluviose, year XI, by Bonaparte who 
was not fond of ideologists. Since its restoration in 1832 un- 
der the ministry of M. Guizot, this institution has not ceased 
to call the attention of the friends of philosophy to the greatest 
movements and the most celebrated epochs which the history 
of this science presents. Through its incitement, antiquity, 
the present times and the middle ages have been successively 
studied. 

The present work of M. Jourdain is one of these prize wri- 
tings. The author has given to the public, with some modifi- 
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cations, the manuscript presented to the Academy. M. Jour- 
dain supposes, that in instituting a literary competition having 
reference to Saint Thomas, the Academy intended to proclaim 
in the name of the highest literary tribunal in the world, the 
alliance which ought to exist between reason and faith, be- 
tween philosophy and religion. However it may be as to the 
intention which our author attributes to the Academy, the 
simple choice of this subject is an important event. To call 
for competition with respect to a schoolman, a theologian and 
a saint! and then to crown the essay which proclaims Thomas 
Aquinas one of the greatest among the learned, one of the 
most useful authors upon whom to meditate,—this is unques- 
tionably a sign of the times, a characteristic mark of the spirit 
which reigns in the French philosophic world. 

The theological character of the philosophy of the middle 
ages had thrown discredit upon it. Accustomed to separate 
philosophy entirely from religion, many minds experienced 
a sort of antipathy to the epoch in which this divorce was 
unknown. In fact, the modification which human thought 
has undergone from antiquity to the present day is religious in 
its sources. From the fall of the Greek Schools to the time of 
the Renaissance metaphysics was inseparably mixed with the- 
ology. The middle ages were the era of an intense and even 
passionate philosophic culture, and in losing sight of the reli- 
gious idea this culture appears incomprehensible. And more- 
over, although the scholastic philosophy is a thorough mixture 
of both positive theology and rational investigation, it is ac- 
knowledged that a serious study of it is indispensable to an 
understanding of the modern philosophy. 

M. Jourdain’s work is of great value to all who take an in- 
terest in these important subjects. In the first place, this work 
has been performed with a feeling of genuine sympathy. ‘As 
a theologian,” says M. Jourdain, “ Saint Thomas, surnamed the — 
Angel of the School, has been placed by the unanimous vote of 
Catholicism in a rank where he has’ no superiors, if he has 
even equals. No father of the Church, no doctor, has pene- 
trated further into the mysterious depths of Christian doctrine 
and morality. No one, if I may be allowed to say so, has” 
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come nearer to infallibility, that glorious and immutable priv- 
ilege, reserved on earth for the Church of God. Upon the 
thousands of questions which he has discussed, questions which 
are often more curious than useful, but which are in fact almost 
always of great importance, his decisions have generally been 
found so exact that they have become the rule of faith and dis- 
cipline. What theologian is there of the present day who 
would dare openly to contradict St. Thomas, and in respect to 
whom such disagreement would not be accounted as a strong 
presumption of heterodoxy?” (Vol. I, Introd. xiii.) 

These very confident assertions cannot fail to provoke a 
smile on the part of our Protestant theologians, but there is 
nothing exaggerated in them if considered as the expression of 
the high esteem in which the “ angel of the school” is held in 
the communion to which M. Jourdain belongs. Even at this 
day Thomas Aquinas is preéminently the Doctor for all Cath- 
olics, at least for those of France ; it is his writings which are 
studied in their seminaries when it happens that attention is 
still paid to theology. 

This excessive devotion to the angelical doctor has at all 
events been of service tous. It has led M. Jourdain to treat 
his subject in a most thorough manner; he has exhausted his 
theme. 

His work is divided into three books. In the first and long- 
est, M. Jourdain rapidly sketches the progress of the scholastic 
philosophy till near the middle of the 18th century. He 
then enumerates the works published under the name of Aqui- 
nas, discusses their authenticity and, as far as possible, points 
out the chronological order of their composition. In this same 
book the author give’ a detailed analysis of the different parts 
of the philosophy of St. Thomas, viz. theodicy, psychology, 
ethics and politics, and compares them with the analogous 
doctrines of Aristotle, the Fathers and Albert the Great. 
Unfortunately the author, who is not too timid, has confined 
himself to the circle of natural truths, and has carefully avoid- 
ed the developments which would have led him within the 
segion of revealed doctrine. 

The second book is intended to present the history of the 
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philosophy which was sketched in the first book. M. Jourdain 
narrates the disputes which it provoked in the universities be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Franciscans. He tells of the 
different phases of the influence which, in the face of power- 
ful rivalries, it exerted over the greatest minds, even after the 
fall of the scholastic philosophy, down to the end of the 17th 
century. 

In the third and last book the author attempts to estimate 
the value of the teaching of Aquinas and to extract from it 
whatever may still help our modern philosophic culture. The 
conclusion at which M. Jourdain arrives is this: “In our opi- 
nion the method of St. Thomas—excellent for developing cer- 
tain mental qualities, such as sagacity, acuteness and precision, 
less favorable to that light of the imagination and the heart 
which anticipates reflection and often supplies its place, and 
which will always be of great value in the search after truth— 
accords too much to reason, and too little to the psychological 
experience so profoundly consulted by the school of Descartes. 
In his theodicy St. Thomas evinces a too exclusive preference 
for the proof of the existence of God which is derived from 
phenomena, and does not value at its true price the demon- 
stration of St. Anselm, founded upon the idea of a perfect be- 
ing, which idea is contemporaneous with the first development 
of intelligence. In his psychology he does not mark with suf- 
ficient emphasis, either the peculiar part which belongs to 
reason in the formation of knowledge, or the difference be- 
tween will and desire. In fine, with respect to ‘individua- 
tion,’ where he thinks he has fathomed the subject, he has 
really reached, through serious inconsistencies, only an arbi- 
trary theory without foundation; and indeed the question 
which called forth these logical subtleties is itself entirely 
artificial, and wrongly magnified by the School.” (Vol. II, 
p- 485.) 

‘ Now let us see what he says in praise: “ Not only do the 
theodicy and the ethics of St. Thomas well sustain a compari- 
son with the greatest systems which modern times have pro- 
duced; but how much can be quoted from the latter equal to 
Aquinas in exactitude or even in profundity? Neither Des- 
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cartes nor Leibnitz, nor contemporary Germany has seen better 
—why should I not express my whole thought ?—has seen as far. 
If a long familiarity with the angel of the school has not de- 
ceived us, if, as an illustrious writer of our own days has said, 
the Sum of Theology is one of the greatest monuments of the 
human mind, it ought to obtain a large place, not only in our 
respect and admiration, but also in our studies. Aristotle and 
Plato, Descartes and Leibnitz are in the hands of all, and their 
works serve as the foundation of public instruction in the 
greater part of ourschools. Why should St. Thomas be more 
neglected than the other masters of science?” (Vol. I, 
p. 487.) ; 

It is doubtful whether M. Jourdain’s work, notwithstanding 
its merits, will succeed in rendering the study of St. Thomas 
popular to this degree in France. In any event, the reiiction 
in favor of the middle ages has yet to make great progress be- 
fore it will be proper even to think of according a place in 
classical studies to the Swmma by the side of the works of 
Plato and Descartes. By this we do not mean that the study 
of this author is without interest and utility. The theological 
writings of the middle ages have not a historic value alone; 
they touch upon several problems which have not even yet 
been solved: and it may be interesting and profitable to see 
what views were held on these subjects in the 13th century. 
‘Thus in our own time all Roman Catholic theologians are in 
politics zealous defenders of absolute monarchy, which alone 
they proclaim to be of divine right. This is not precisely the 
way in which Aquinas understood things. Not content with 
vigorous denunciation of tyranny, he proclaims the right of a 
people to cast off tts chains. Therefore rebellion should no 
longer be called such ; it is rather the tyrant who merits the 
appellation of a seditious person and a rebel, for having ex- 
posed the state to disorders and civil war in order to establish 
his unjust power. In such an extreme case, a nation, even had 
it pledged its faith and obedience, is loosed from its oath, and 
may without perjury overthrow the ruler it had accepted ; 
for by not faithfully fulfilling his royal duties, the prince has 
himself cancelled the compact which existed between him and 
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his subjects. (De Reg., I, c. vi.) As means for preventing the 
establishment of tyranny he points out :—the choice of a good 
prince; the removal from him of all oceasion for abusing his 
power; and such restraints upon his authority as will prevent 
it becoming tyrannical. He thought he found these restraints 
in an alliance between the monarchical element on the one 
hand, and the aristocratic and the popular on the other. It was 
thus that he was led to admit the participation of the people in 
government by the exercise of the right of suffrage, but under 
the condition that the people were honest and enlightened. 
He asked for each country institutions adapted to its customs, 
and he made the political liberty of a nation depend upon the 
degree of its morality. As to the end of government, he pro- 
fesses a doctrine almost forgotten in Europe at this time. 
Governments, he thinks, are not established for the private in- 
terest of those who are at their head, but for public utility. 

Upon a very characteristic point Aquinas does not fear to 
place himself in open opposition to the maxims of his Order. 
We know that he is the most shining light of the Order of 
Preaching Friars, who, with the Franciscans, have most contri- 
buted, under the name of Mendicant Friars, to the diffusion 
through Christianity of the doctrine of voluntary poverty. But 
let us see how he expresses himself against the doctrine of ab- 
solute self-negation: Prius oportet quod unusquisque sibi pro- 
videat, et his quorum cura ei incumbit et postea de residuo 
aliorum necessitatibus subveniat (Secunda Secunda, q. xxxii, 
Art 5). Serordinatum esset, si aliquis tantum sibi de bonis 
propriis substraheret, ut aliis largiretur, quod de residuo non 
posset vitam transigere convenienter secundum proprium sta- 
tum et negotiae occurentia. Nullus enim inconvenienter vivere 
debet (Ibid. Art 6). Not only does he proclaim the pursuit 
and possession of external things compatible with the perfection 
of man and the condition of the Christian, but he condemns 
those who push the pursuit of poverty so far as to deprive 
themselves of necessary things. Privationem omnium facul- 
tatum ita sectantes, ut ex ipsis nec quidem unius diei victum 
sibimet unumve denarium super esse patiantur, et alia hujus 
modi facientes, ita vidimus repente deceptos, ut arreptum opus 
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non potuerint congruo exitu terminare” (Ibid. q. clxxxviii, 
Art 7). 

To balance this St. Thomas is thoroughly with his age in the 
matter of lending money on interest, which he condemns under 
all circumstances as usury. Yet he is obliged to admit that 
the civil law could not prohibit lending at interest without 
causing great personal distress to an immense number of indi- 
viduals. He even goes so far as to allow those who are in need 
of money to go to a usurer to obtain it (Ibid. q. Ixxviii, Art IV). 

Many persons will find that upon the question of slavery 
Aquinas does not differ sufficiently from his master Ari- 
stotle, who proclaims the system indispensable. Neverthe- 
less we perceive the influence of Christianity upon the great 
teacher of the middle ages. Thus he does not recognize 
those original differences among men which according to Ari- 
stotle predestine one portion to bondage and the other to do- 
minion. Whatever apparent inequalities fortune and rank 
establish between them in this life, they all partake of the same 
nature, and have all been created equals in liberty, pares liber- 
tate. In a state of innocence, all men would have been inde- 
pendent of each other, no one would have exchanged his native 
liberty for servitude. Slavery is, in his opinion, one of the 
fruits of sin, whose advent brought disturbance into social re- 
lations as into* all other things.: Thus one ought as far as 
possible to remedy it by limiting its effects. In the first place 
this state of dependence does not reach a man’s whole nature, 
but only his body. The soul revolts from the yoke and even 
in slavery remains mistress of itself. It retains inalienable 
rights, of which ‘the first of all is to fulfil the law of God. 
Moreover, although the slave may belong as far as his body 
is concerned to his master, the right of possession does not 
allow him to dispose of the slave as a thing. If he kill him, 
he renders himself guilty of homicide. If he mutilate him, the 
mutilated slave has right to any reparation assigned him by an 
honest man, and in such a case it is known that the reparation 
ordered by law is liberty (Secunda Secunda, Ixv, Art I; q. 
lxii, Art 2). The master cannot force upon him either marri- 
age or celibacy ; and, married, he cannot separate him from 
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his wife (Ibid. q. civ, Art 5. Secunda Tertia, q. liv, Art 2). 
Finally a slave in the service of a Jew, if he receive baptism, 
whether or not he may have been bought by his master, is free 
by right (bid. gq. x. Art 10). 

In a recent controversy, the opinion of the angelic doctor 
has been cited on the subject of baptism. Although a zealous 
defender of the absolute supremacy of the papal throne, Tho- 
mas Aquinas never professed this monstrous modern doc- 
trine, whose application to the case of the young Mortara has 
scandalized the civilized world. “Filius naturaliter est aliquid 
patris,” . . . sayshe. “Contra justitiam naturalem esset, si 
puer, antequam habeat usum rationis, a cura parentum sub- 
strahatur, vel de eo aliquid ordinetur, invztis parentibus. Post- 
quam autem incipit habere usum liberi arbitrii, jam incipit 
esse suus; et potest quantum ad ea quae sunt juris divini vel 
naturalis, sibi ipsi providere; et tunc est inducendus ad fidem 
non coactione, sed persuasione ; et potest etiam invitis parenti- 
bus, consentire fidei et baptizari, non autem antequam habeat 
usum rationis.” (Secunda Secunde q. x, Art. 12.) 

In narrating the history of the Thomistic Theology, M. 
Jourdain points out the influence which it exerted upon Dante 
and Savonarola. The doctrine of Aquinas triumphed in the 
Council of Trent. There the Sum of Theology was placed on 
the same table, by the side of the Holy Scriptutres, to serve as 
a commentary to the sacred text. It was a disciple of Aqui- 
nas, Dominic Soto, whom the assembly deputed to draw up its 
most important decrees; and the Catechism of the Council, 
published by the order of Pius V, is often only an abstract of 
the writings of the angelic doctor. When in 1534 Ignatius 
Loyola founded the Society of Jesus, among the rules of the 
new institution he inscribed the obligation of following in the- 
ology the doctrine of Aquinas. This command of their foun- 
der was for the Jesuits an inflexible law, which decided their 
course in philosophy. In all their colleges, frequented largely 
by young men, Thomism alone was taught ; and each one con- 
sidered it a conscientious duty to propagate its principles. 
The writers of the Society taught it in their works, and if any 
dispute arose between them and the Dominicans, it only 
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referred to a more exact interpretation of the meaning of the 
angelic doctor. Thomism was only definitively dethroned by 
Cartesianism. ‘Society, in the seventeenth century,” says M. 
Jourdain, “had recognized in Descartes the correct interpreter 
of its most hidden aspirations, and in order to follow this new 
and excellent master, who so well understood it, it abandoned 
nearly all its oldest guides. The last hour of the scholastic 
philosophy had struck ; the few defenders it retained uttered 
useless protestations, and they fell into such complete discredit 
that history has not even preserved their names.” (Vol. I, 
p. 262.) 

Notwithstanding this avowal we see that it is only with 
regret that M. Jourdain allows his heroto succumb. He even - 
“nsinuates that St. Thomas triumphed, at least in some mea- 

ue, over Descartes. Thus the “ Angel of the School” was 
the favorite author of the father of modern philosophy, and 
almost. the only theologian whom he ever cared to study. 
According to our author, Cartesianism bears in more than one 
place the unquestionable trace of the influence of Thomism. 
As an example, Descartes, with St. Thomas, confounds the 
creation of the world with its preservation: the latter being 
only a continued creation. 

But these points of contact are far too accidental. and 
superficial. This leads us in closing to notice a grave fault in 
this otherwise very interesting book of M. Jourdain. His 
work is exposed to the severest reproach which can be applied 
to a production of this class: it is not written from a suffi- 
ciently philosophic position. The author begins by distin- 
guishing between the pAzdlosophy and the theology of Aquinas, 
and states that he wishes to confine himself to the former 
alone. But is this fundamental distinction allowable? M. 
Jourdain would doubtless reply, that it was indicated in the 
programme of the Academy, which exclusively called for an 
essay upon the Phzlosophy of the “Angel of the School,” 
“pausing before the sanctuary of revealed truth.” But when 
an examination of facts proved that this distinction was illu- 
sory, it became a simple necessity to depart from the terms of 
the programme. Now it is manifest that the works of St. 
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Thomas do not contain a philosophy distinct from his theology. 
When a problem is presented, what course does he pursue? 
He calls to mind the Christian solutions, and endeavors to 
prove to pagans and Mohammedans that they are conformable 
to reason. Christian faith is then the end of St. Thomas’ 
labor ; in his researches faith preéxists; it is his criterion for 
discovering truth. He follows the tradition of the church ; he 
does not invent his doctrine, but receives it directly from the 
hands of the church. The difference between the method of 
Descartes and that of Aquinas is evident. The former seeks, 
the latter proves. For Descartes, truth is to be found; for St. 
Thomas, truth is to be demonstrated. The work of the “Angel 
of the School” is a Christian apology making use of meta- 
physics. There is no independent philosophy in the writings 
of St. Thomas in the acceptation which is given to the term at 
the present day. 

M. Jourdain has himself written what should have put him 
in the way of the very fact we seek to establish. He says, in 
speaking of the origin and sources of Thomism: “The philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas is a vast synthesis, the greater part of whose 
materials come from Aristotle, but in which Christianity serves 
as the rule.” Thomism is not therefore the adding together 
of a philosophical doctrine and the Christian religion ; it is, in 
its essence, the attempt to unite these two elements; it is a 
relation, and not a sum, whose isolated parts can remain what 
they are and be perfectly distinct. Thomism without Aristotle 
ceases to exist; Thomism without faith is a shattered arch, 
whose fragments cannot be built up into a new structure, 
since the key-stone is wanting. To separate philosophy from 
religion in the writings of Aquinas is to rend asunder his 
thoughts, and to overthrow and disfigure its scientific con- 
struction. 

But a far more important question here presents itself. In 
the works of Aquinas we cannot distinguish between philoso- 
phy and religion ; his aim was certainly’to blend the two, to 
unite them in a perfect whole. But was this aim admissible ? 
In other words, can we reconcile the doctrines of Aristotle and 
Christianity? Is Aristotelianism susceptible of logical accord- 
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ance with the fundamental verities of all religion and of all 
religious philosophy? We have here a problem of the high- 
est importance, which has escaped both M. Jourdain and his 
competitors. Moreover, M. de Rémusat, who made the report 
to the Academy upon the essay, has found fault with both the 
competitors for not having gone to the bottom of their subject. 
He reproaches them with not having directly and seriously 
discussed the question, whether the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas is reconcilable with his faith, or whether he has not 
borrowed from the Peripatetic School an ontology, a theodicy, 
and a psychology which all Christian theism ought to repudi- 
ate, or, at least, view with suspicion. Starting from the idea of 
being, as conceived by Aristotle and accepted by Thomas, M. 
de Rémusat traces its consequences ; he shows how it leads to 
the denial, at least plausible, of the immortality of the soul, 
and to the conception of a God without providence. More- 
over, the doctrine of Thomas upon the origin of knowledge 
rests upon the same principles with the philosophy of Locke. 
The “Angel of the School” certainly admits a work of the 
understanding; but this work is performed upon elements 
furnished entirely by sensation ; sensation alone provides ma- 
terials- for ideas. Like the sensualists, he also expressly con- 
founds desire and will. ‘The will, according to St. Thomas,” 
says M. Jourdain, “is one of the forms of appetite. The holy 
doctor does not admit a difference in nature between the 
faculty which desires and that which wills. The principal 
feature of the Thomist theory of the will is the confusion of 
voluntary activity and desire.” But if this be the case, if will 
be only desire, what becomes of responsibility and morality ? 
Upon several other points the unfortunate influence of Aris- 
totle’s teaching is manifest. Thus Thomas-Aquinas, following 
Aristotle, finds man’s greatest happiness and chief end in 
knowledge, carried to its highest degree, and in contemplation. 
Essentia beatudinis in actu intellectus consistit : Summa, Part 
II, Sec. I, question iii, Art.4. How can such an assertion 
be reconciled with what St. Paul declares of the excellence of 
charity? 1 Cor. xiii. 
Thus we see that the writings of the angelic doctor present 
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a mass of inconsistent elements. His work, considered in 
itself, carries in its bosom a hidden cause of destruction. It 
presents the skilful juxtaposition of irreconcilable elements, 
incapable of union and amalgamation. The Summa remains 
an admirable work; but Thomism:as a whole is a factitious, 
and by no means a durable, organism. As for the more 
general character of his work, Aquinas claimed that he united 
the Gospel and the philosophy of Aristotle; but the preten- 
sion has not been made good. 

Men belonging to the most opposite parties join in render- 
ing this decisive verdict upon the work of the most celebrated 
doctor of the middle ages. M. de Rémusat was the first to 
give utterance to this opinion in the name of philosophy ; M. 
Ernest. Neville has used the same language in the name of 
evangelical Protestantism ;* finally, a Catholic theologian, M. 
PAbbé Maret,t a professor of theology, expresses himself to the 
same purport, notwithstanding the traditional admiration of 
his church for its great teacher. After stating the twofold 
position of the angelic doctor, as a disciple of Aristotle and a 
disciple of St. Augustine, he concludes: “ The reconciliation 
attempted by the holy doctor did not succeed.” 

All this clearly shows one thing; there is much to be de- 
ducted from the excessive eulogies which M. Jourdain lavishes 
upon his hero. The great work of St. Thomas is without 
doubt one of high interest; it is the highest dogmatic expres- 
sion of the middle ages: it was of great value in his times, and 
its influence has been of great extent; but for us it has only a 
historic value. The Summa is most instructive in showing us 
how its author truly sought to reconcile religion and philoso- 
phy; but for the solution of the problem we must have other 
arguments than those which the angelic doctor presents. 


* See Hiude sur ? Luvre de St, Thomas d Aquin, in the Bibliothéque Universelle, 
Revue Suisse et Etrangere. July and August, 1859. 
+ See Philosophie et Religion, par Y Abbé Maret, page 123. 
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Art. VL—OLSHAUSEN ON A NEW PROBATION 
. AFTER DEATH. 


By JoHN Woopsringz, D.D,, Hadley, Mass. 


OxsHAvsEN’s Commentary* has been of late extensively 
circulated among young ministers and theological students, in 
this country; and has doubtless, in many instances, contri- 
buted a full share, in unsettling or forming anew the religious 
opinions of inexperienced readers. To some there is a kind of 
fascination in the very idea of what is German, independently 
of every consideration of learning and merit. It is further- 
more true, that every popular work which assumes the shape 
of argument or learned criticism, is adapted and designed, in a 
greater or less degree, to exert a moulding influence on the 
habits of thought and systems of belief of its admirers, For 
this reason, it is well to be informed concerning the doctrinal 
character and tendencies of any book, which, on any account, 
is supposed to present peculiar claims to attention and respect. 

That Olshausen has much general learning ; that his philo- 
logical acquirements were uncommon ; and that, as it respects 
evangelical bias, he was far superior to most of his contempo- 
raries of his own nation, it is needless to suggest. By some of 
our ablest and best men, his works have been highly com- 
mended, as well for their leaning towards orthodoxy, and their 
actual soundnéss in various important respects, as for the ex- 
tent of their learning, the comprehensiveness of their views, 
and their critical sagacity. Compared with the Neologists of a 
preceding age, he did indeed make great advances in the right 
direction. Yet, after all, he has but just emerged from the 
“ Cimmerian darkness,” in which baptized infidelity, under 
the name of Rationalism, has plunged many of the Protestant 
churches of continental Europe. On many subjects of great mo- 


* Biblical Commentary of the New Testament, by Dr. Hermann Olshausen, 
First American edition, by A. C. Kendrick, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
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ment, and obvious to common Christians under more favorable 
circumstances, his vision was utterly indistinct, or he might, at 
best, have been said to “see men, as trees walking.” .That 
he is by no means a safe guide in theology, or rather, that he 
is no consistent guide, will be evident if we compare his ‘dif- 
ferent statements concerning a single subject,—the condition 
of the dead, and the assumption of a new state of trial beyond 
the grave for a portion of our race. He often, as it appears to 
us, confounds conjectures with proofs, and fanciful expositions 
with the deductions of a sound exegesis. 

We will give quotations from his works, interspersed with 
occasional remarks of our own, and then leave our readers to 
judge as to the relevancy of our charges. 

Olshausen tells us, in his commentary on Rom. xi : 3, that 
St. Paul teaches in the strongest terms, that salvation is not in 
fact attained by every human individual; and reference is 
made to 2 Thess. i:8. A similar denial of universal salvation 
may be found in the notes on John xii: 31-33, John viii : 26, 
and Luke xvi:24-26. From these passages we intend before 
we have done, to give verbal quotations. Observe, however, 
the strange inconsistency of this distinguished student of the 
Bible. ; 

A writer in one of our religious periodicals remarks, that in 
Olshausen’s comments on Matt. vii: 13-14, the passage con- 
cerning the wide and strait gate, he makes no allusion to the 
eternal loss of the soul. He also omits mention of this subject 
in his notice of Mark xvi:16: “He that believeth not shall 
be damned.” There are other omissions equally significant 
with these, and do they not indicate instability at least? On 
this infinitely important subject could Edwards, or Doddridge, 
or Nettleton have passsed these passages over in a similar 
manner ¢ 


On Matt. xi: 22, “It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the day 
of judgment than for you,” Olshausen says: “The comparative as well as the 
whole context points to different degrees of punishment for the wicked. Some 
are, as it were, in mitissima damnatione, as Augustine says. This idea of de- 
grees of punishment seems to imply that it may be even remitted ; and this 
must be unhesitatingly conceded of the lesser forms of sin.” 
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We must here briefly anticipate an argument on which we 
intend hereafter more fully to enlarge. Where did Olshausen 
obtain this latter notion, reducing, in some instances, the pen- 
alty of the law to a mere temporary evil, which may be endur- 
ed by the transgressor himself, to the full satisfaction of divine 
justice, after which he may have a right to endless happiness ? 
The text he has quoted teaches no such thing. Besides, can 
there be strictly an infinite disparity between the turpitude of 
one sin and that of another, both of which are committed by 
creatures of limited capacity? If sin be not an infinite evil 
per sé, it cannot be an infinite evil under any modifications. 
No additions tq the finite can produce the infinite. If the 
smallness of one sin may be a good reason for a removal, or 
mitigation of the curse, a similar reason must exist for the ulti- 
mate deliverance of all the victims of the penal displeasure 
of God; since all creatures united are still finite in their na- 
ture, and the degree of their existence. This, however sophis- 
tical, has been one of the most boasted arguments of the Uni- 
versalists against the doctrine of eternal punishment, and the 
exposure of its fallacy has employed some of the ablest pens 
in Christendom. The truth is, that, viewed in their relation to 
the character of God, the holiness and immutability of his 
law, and the general interests of the intelligent creation, there 
can be no little sins. No penalty less than that of eternal 
death or suffering—varied, indeed, in degree, according to spe- 
cified cireumstances—can express his due abhorrence of any 
sin, or in other words, of the smallest violation of that law, on 
the support of which the order and well-being of the universe 
depend. . So, at any rate, as may hereafter appear, has the _— 
settled the question. 

But to return to Olshausen. In speaking on Matt. xii: 31, 
32, where the unpardonable sin is mentioned, he says: “The 
passage under consideration is, in dogmatic theology, also re- 
ferred to as a leading proof-text for the doctrine of the eter- 
nity of punishment.” “No objection can be raised against the 
eternity of punishment from philological grounds.” (A prfe- 
cious concession this, to the clearness of scriptural testimony.) 
“But,” adds this: bold expounder of the lively oracles, “ the 
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feeling against the doctrine of the eternity of the punishment 
of the wicked, which shows itself among the defenders of a 
restgration of all things—and they have been found at all 
times, and are at the present time more than at any former 
period,—though it may often have its foundation in a vitiated 
moral state, yet has, no doubt, a deep root in noble minds—is 
the expression of a heart-felt desire for a perfect harmony of 
the creation.” That is, the “feeling” of “noble” minds in- 
clines to Universalism. It follows, therefore, that “ minds” dis- 
inclined to this “doctrine” are not “neble.” 


“But,” adds Olshausen, with apparent candor, “ viewing”—wniversal 
salvation—“ from a mere exegetical point of view, we must confess, that no 
passage of the New Testament affords a clear and positive testimony for the 
fulfilment of this longing.” “There is indeed a text of Scripture pointing 
to this passing away of time itself, with all temporary phenomena, into the 
abyss of eternity, when time shall be no longer, viz. the mysterious words 
in 1 Cor. xv: 28. But the mysterious character of the passage itself, 
along with the circumstance that no mention is made in it of evil and its 
dissolution, authorizes scarcely more than conjectural inferences regarding 
the eternity of punishment; the words of the Redeemer in Matt. xii: 32, 
remain as an awful testimony to the fearful character of sin, and its conse- 
quences. But along with this they are also a consolation, in that even they 
promise the possibility of forgiveness of sin committed against the Father 
and Son, hence of sins of a very heinous nature. For the addition, nor in 
the world to come, is certainly not overstrained, if we infer that all other sins 
can be forgiven in the world to come, also supposing, of course, repentance 
and faith.” 


Thus he strangely infers that there may be a new probation 
after death to such as have not committed the unpardonable 
sin. He might as well have argued that all men except Judas 
will be saved, because he and he only is called the son of per- 
dition, and of him only it is affirmed, that it were good for 
him if he had never been born. 

In his comments on Matt. viii : 11, 12, he says: ‘ Moreover, 
as little as the ‘ kingdom’ is here itself identical with eternal 
happiness, so little is ‘the weeping and gnashing of teeth’ 
identical with eternal punishment. We can only regard the 
state of suffering in Sheol, which the Scriptures distinguish 
from Gehenna, as the immediate reference in the description 
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of the weeping and gnashing of teeth.” He interprets the 
parable of the guest without a wedding garment, Matt. xxii: 
11-14, without any reference to the danger of eternal punish- 
ment. Inasimilar manner he explains Matt. x:28: “Fear 
not them which kill the body,” etc.; and Matt. xvi: 26: 
“For what is a man profited,” etc.; and Mark ix: 43, 44: 
“The fire that shall never be quenched.” Of the “ unpro- 
fitable servant,” Matt. xxv: 30, he says: “Here again the 
immediate reference is not to eternal condemnation, but to 
exclusion from the kingdom into which the faithful enter. The 
degree of guilt in the case of the unfaithful affords the possi- 
bility of their being awakened totrue repentance. The unpro- 
fitable servant then is still represented as in a world of hope, 
though “cast into outer darkness, where are weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” But let any one read the whole parable, 
and then judge with respect to the candor and reliability of 
such an interpreter of the inspired pages. 


On Matt. xviii: 84, 35, Olshausen says, “* Already at Matt. v :26 (Thou shalt 
by no means come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing, ) we re- 
marked, that it could not denote everlasting punishment ; in the words éw¢ dv, 
till, it is obviously implied that a limit is fixed. . . . But since, according 
to the representation in the parable, the hard-hearted servant is not devoid of 
repentance, (he willingly admits the debt), he is also susceptible of the divine 
forgiveness, and this cannot be conceived as existing without manifesting it- 
self. . . . The man devoid of love is committed to the prison, that the con- 
viction of his real state may be brought home tohim. . . . The prison is thus 
Hades or Sheol, the general assembling place of the dead, who did not die 
in the Lord, but all of whom, it does by no means follow, shall on this ac- 
count sink into eternal condemnation. According to 1 Pet. iii: 19, Matt. 
xii: 32, there is plainly such a thing after death as deliverance from the 
prison in behalf of some, and according to the connection of the parable, 
we must avail ourselves of that fact in explanation of the circumstances 
here presented to us,” 


The argument here employed amounts to this; that, because 
those imprisoned in Hades will remain there till they have 
paid the debt due to divine justice—therefore, some of them 
will ultimately have discharged that debt in full (no thanks to 
grace), and on that account, be liberated from their confine 
7 
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ment, and, being prepared for happiness, be instated in the 
perfect bliss of heaven. On the principle thus assumed, what 
hinders the ultimate complete payment of their obligations by 
all the victims of future punishment, and their consequent 
union in the worship and joys of the upper sanctuary ? 

In commenting on the parable of the ten virgins, Olshausen 
says: “It is clear that the words, Z know you not, cannot de- 
note eternal condemnation, for, on the contrary, the foolish 
virgins are only excluded from the marriage of the Lamb; 
hence they must be viewed as parallel with the persons des- 
cribed in 1 Cor. iii: 15, whose building is destroyed, but who 
are not thereby deprived of eternal happiness. These virgins 
possessed the general condition of happiness, faith, but they 
lacked the requisite qualification for the kingdom of God, that 
sanctification which proceeds from faith.” The reader will 
please to observe the strange complication of anomalous doc- 
trine in this single passage. First, the foolish virgins were, 
after all, real though unfaithful Christians. Secondly, they 
possessed that “faith” which is “the general condition of hap- 
piness.” Thirdly, yet they were destitute of that ‘ sanctifica- 
tion” “which proceeds from faith.” In other words, theirs 
was a dead faith, unaccompanied by works, which James de- 
clares to be worthless, and which cannot justify its possessor. 
Fourthly, exclusion from the marriage-supper of the Lamb is 
an evil to be ranked with other calamities of temporary dura- 
tion, and may serve as a wholesome discipline to reclaim of 
fending believers to God. Let the reader then look for him- 
. self in Matt. xxv: 1-18, and judge accordingly. Where in 
the Bible is there reference to the day of final decision, if not 
in this very parable? In verse 12, Christ is represented as 
saying to the foolish virgins, “ J know you not.” What! not 
know his own people, who “ possess the general condition of 
happiness, faith,” and upon whom it is his purpose in the end 
to bestow everlasting life? How is this supposition reconcil- 
able with John x: 14, “Iam the good Shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine ;” and verse 27: “ My sheep 
hear my voice and I know them, and they follow me;” and 
the declaration of the Apostle: “The Lord knoweth them that 
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are his,” and indeed, the general tenor of those “ exceeding 
great and precious promises,” on which the people of God have 
built all their hopes for eternity. 

Olshausen’s commentary on Matt. xxv: 41-46, (where 
Christ teaches the final doom of the wicked,) affirms, and 
then virtually calls in question, or throws a veil of doubt 
over, the doctrine of eternal punishment, so clearly inculcated 
in that solemn part of God’s word. 


‘The very same criterion,” says this self-contradictory writer, “ by which 
eternal life is secured to the just, forms the reason why the unjust are con- 
signed to everlasting punishment.” ‘The punishment of want of love is 
association with those who are destitute of love, in that state of discord in 
the external as well as the internal life, which constantly proceeds from the 
absence of love. The xéAaoie aidviog denotes eternal condemnation.. Nor 
can the strictness of the contrast be mitigated.” ‘It must not be overlook- 
ed, that the mode of representation adopted in Scripture no where favors.the 
hypothesis of the restitution of all things, by any positive declaration, and 
hence in the exegetic examination of this question—which at last resolves 
itself into the view taken of free choice, and its relation to Divine agency 
—it is best to adhere to the mode of expression, which Scripture has select- 
ed.” This looks sound and reverential. Yet the same writer, as if to quiet 
the alarm which his concession might have produced, immediately adds: 
‘However, the doctrine of everlasting punishment is not to be sought in 
every place where the punishment of sin is mentioned; this has been done 
long enough. Throughout the New Testament, redemption is the object 
kept in view, and hence the Lord here, as always, concludes his discourse 
not with condemnation, but with eternal happiness.” ‘‘ The Eternal Word, 
proceeding from the bosom of the Father, in order that he might bring the 
happiness of eternal life to those who were lost, fathomed the abyss of all 
sin and suffering, and sealed the covenant of peace with his own sacred 
blood, that he might procure for all eternal redemption.” Vol. II , pp. 277, 
278. 


Speaking of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, Luke 
xvi: 22-26, he says expressly, that it teaches, “That after death 
a transition from the good to the evil or the reverse is impossi- 
ble,” thus according essentially with other orthodox writers. 
How then does he evade the conclusion, that death fixes for- 
ever the state of departed souls? Observe the boldness and 
the subtility with which he blunts the edge of his own unqua- 
lified concession. This representation can be construed only 
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by the supposition of an intermediate state, lasting till the 
resurrection, after which there follows the last judgment, 
which presupposes an antecedent judgment. By this last 
judgment, evil men are wholly given over to condemnation, 
which is locally described by the terms Gehenna, or Abyss, 
in a more restricted sense, Rev. xx: 14,15, the lake of fire. 
In our parable, therefore, (the reader will ask, whence the 
logical deduction ?) “there is no possible reference to the ever- 
lasting condemnation of the rich man,” (that is, notwithstand- 
ing the impassable gulf,) “inasmuch as the germ of love, 
and of faith in love, is clearly expressed in his words, and 
obviously the whole picture turns on a state of things, antece- 
dent to the resurrection, and the revelation of the risen One. 
Abraham thus appears merely as an inhabitant of Paradise 
as it exists in\Hades, and as the representative of the law. 
According to it the rich man found himself in pain, but com- 
passionate love might take pity on him, for its responding 
notes were not wanting in his heart.” What a series of gra- 
tuitous assumptions is here! THe limits, and guards, and en- 
larges just as he pleases, without any respect to the ordinary 
laws of criticism.* 


On Rom. ii: 14, 15, Olshausen remarks, ‘‘This appropriation of the salva- 
tion which is in Christ on the part of. the Gentile world is recognized in 
Scripture as possible in the doctrine of the descensus Christi ad inferos.” 
What less can be meant in this passage than that a new offer of Christ may 
be made to some at least on the other side of the grave? His subsequent 
remarks corroborate this view. ‘‘ With all the necessary restriction, this 
passage yet contains a most consolatory truth. Even in the wilderness of 
the heathen world, does the Apostle teach us that the Aéyog omegudrixoc had 
scattered his precious seed; there were Gentiles, who, by a certain convic- 


* The usage of the word Hades, proves nothing for our commentator. It is com- 
monly used in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament as a translation of 
Sheol, meaning, according to the connection, and the exigencies of the case, either 
the grave, or the invisible world, or the place of future punishment. Comp. Kit- 
to's Cyclopzedia of. Biblical Literature, where this subject is judiciously and scrip- 
turally expounded. 

In Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, Hades, in the 
\ parable of Dives and Lazarus, is said to mean, “by synecdoche, of the whole 
for a part, Zartarus, the infernal regions or place of punishment.” 
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tion of their sins, etc., possessed the capacity for apprehending Christ when 
he ‘presented himself to them, whether in this or a coming state. These 
elements sufficed in their position and relations to constitute a foundation 
for eternal blessedness; in fact, that which did not accrue to them here, 
they received in the regions of the dead, after Christ’s manifestation there.” 
On Heb. xx: 26, 81, he says, “ The Scripture speaks of a three-fold destiny 
after death. He, who, as one born again, a member of Christ, has fallen asleep 
in Jesus, comes not into judgment, but goes to Christ in heaven. He, 
who has died without being born again, but yet without positive unbelief, 

. will be reckoned among the number of the sick_ones, for whose 
healing, after the final judgment, are the leaves of the tree of life.” We 
omit, as unimportant to our present object, (which is to exhibit his views 
of the possibility of saving repentance after death, to some who leave this 
world in an unconverted state,) his statement of certain qualifications pre- 
ceding the above-cited conclusion. ‘There is for him, therefore,” the person 
above mentioned, who has not been born again, during his residence on 
earth, “in the interval between death and the resurrection, no fearful look- 
ing for of judgment.” 


On Heb. xi: 39, after expressing similar views, he says: 
“Tt is time indeed that the biblical doctrine of the state after 
death, were again preached to congregations; for the com- 
mon hard and truly unscriptural doctrine, which knows 
nothing further after death than happiness or condemnation, 
is, in its practical effects, equally mischievous with the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, in which a trace of the’ doc- 
trine of Sheol, but only.a caricature trace of it is contained.” 
How would the old geformers, the Puritans and the revival 
preachers of all past”times, have been startled at such an 
announcement as this from an eminent expositor, ranking 
himself, and ranked by others, among the evangelicals ? 

It were easy and is needless to multiply quotations ; but 
the reader must excuse us, if we introduce one more, which is 
of too extraordinary character tg be passed by without distinct 
notice. We refer toa portion of our author’s remarks on 
2 Thess. i: 9. 


“ $2e0g0¢ aldvio¢g everlasting destruction, is named as the punishment 
which the reprobate, at the second coming of Christ, have to suffer, whereas 
_not a few occur, in which a restoration of all the lost is apparently assumed 
as possible, (see 1 Cor. xv: 25, 28.) For though little can be inferred from 
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aldévioc, considered in itself, as it might denote merely an uncommonly long 
time, yet it is not to be disputed that a comparison with the formula ¢é7 
aldviog does not permit us to interpret the phrase 54e6po¢ aldvoc, otherwise 
than of everlasting damnation. For the supposition, that Paul did indeed 
in this the earliest of his epistles still teach everlasting damnation, but sub- 
sequently relinquished it, there exists no sufficient foundation, because the 
restoration is no where freely and openly declared. This alone admits of be- 
ing maintained, that among the writers of the New Testament Paul throws 
the doctrine of everlasting damnation most into the shade, and affords the 
defenders of the apokatastasis the most plausible support.” 


The reader will observe the singular incoherency of this 
passage.. The writer allows, that there is no direct proof from 
the Scriptures of the final salvation of all, and that the words 
of the inspired penmen seem, at times, to teach the contrary ; 
yet he intimates, that some texts of the Bible, and the general 
tendency of Paul’s writings in particular, look kindly towards 
the hopes of the believer in Universalism. Such hints as 
these are peculiarly adapted to unsettle the faith of the super- 
. ficial reader, and prepare him to welcome the most crude and 
unscriptural speculations. The passage itself, however, pro- 
perly investigated, suggests the remedy. It affirms, “ that 
among the writers of the New Testament, Paul throws the 
doctrine of everlasting damnation most into the shade.” Ad- 
mitting this, it follows, of course, that the other writers of the 
New Testament do teach this doctrine fully and frequently. 
And were not these inspired as wellifas Paul? If he had 
never clearly taught the doctrine, would this be any reason 
why we should disbelieve and undervalue the teachings of 
John, Peter and James on the subject ? 

Besides, where is the evidence, that Paul does, in any mea- 
sure, “throw into the shade the doctrine of eternal damnation” ? 
That he more fully unfolds the plan of salvation, justification 
by faith, and the stability of the covenant of grace, than any 
other single writer of the New Testament, may be allowed, 
without attributing to him the smallest tendency to Universal- 
ism, in any of its forms. In the first place, his entire system 
is built on the supposition of the total moral corruption, inex- 
cusable helplessness, and utter ill-desert of all mankind; and - 
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he constantly asscribes to grace, absolutely unmerited and 
sovereign, the general plan, the specific purpose, and the efii- 
cient agency, in all that relates to the accomplishment of 
human redemption. Are these, and such as these, the favorite 
theme of modern Universalists? See, for example, his proofs 
in the first three chapters of his epistle to the Romans, of the 
universal and utter corruption, and lost condition of our race ; 
his method of treating justification, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters; his development of the work of the 
Spirit, and election, in the eighth chapter; and his vindica- 
tion of divine sovereignty, and other kindred doctrines, in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters. What portion of the 
Bible has excited more strongly the opposition of Universalists 
and others of lax theological opinions, than some of these very 
chapters? Strange that those, who cannot bear to hear of 
hell, should be so much displeased by the words of one, who, 
“among the writers of the New Testament, throws the doc- 
trine of everlasting damnation most into the shade.” Read 
also his epistle to the Galatians, and Eph. ii : 1-13; and, 
indeed, the entire body of his inspired writings; and you 
can hardly fail to discern a perfect, most wonderful harmony 
in them all. 

In addition to these general views, he makes frequent and 
most explicit declaration of the future and hopeless misery 
of the incorrigibly wicked: e.g., Rom. ii : 5-10: “ After thy 
hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath AGAINST THE DAY OF WRATH, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God; Who will render to every man, 
according to his deeds: To them who by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, 
eternal life; But unto them, that are contentious and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil.” 

The Apostle continually teaches the actual condemnation 
and ruin of all, who are not justified and sanctified by a vital 
union to Christ. “Iwas alive without the law once ; but when 
the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” “For if 
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ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye, through the 
Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall dive.” ‘For 
the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The word “death” here, 
contrasted as it is with ‘ eternal life,” signifies, of course, 
eternal death, or endless punishment. 

Other passages are, if possible, still more explicit than the 
foregoing: “Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy and whom he will he hardeneth.” ‘ Hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
to honor, and another unto dishonor? What if God, willing 
to show his wrath, and to make his power known, endured 
with much long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion?” - Again: “Israel hath not obtained that which he seek- 
eth for; but. the elect hath obtained it, and the rest were 
blinded.” And where is the slightest intimation given that 
those thus blinded will ever be delivered from their infatuation, 
and rejoice in the salvation of God? It is written, “‘ Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” Such are some 
of the words of Paul to the Romans. 

His other epistles, and his recorded speeches agree, in spirit 
and sentiment, with the words already adduced: ‘ Behold, 
now is the accepted time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.” “And to whom sware he that they should not enter 
into his rest, but to them that believed not?” So we see that 
they could not enter in because of unbelief. ‘“ Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” “That which beareth thorns and 
briars is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing; whose end 7s to be 
burned.” But how to those, whose end is to be burned, can 
there be a future opportunity for rescue from burning ? . The 
Apostle adds, addressing those whom he aécounted sincere be- 
lievers : “ But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, 
and things which accompany salvation.” Salvation then is 
among those “ better things,” which will never be enjoyed by 
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such as die in their sins. He speaks of some, whom it is im- 
possible to renew to repentance. Their condition, therefore, 
must be hopeless. “For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish, foolishness; but unto us which are saved, it is the 
power of God.” ‘For we are unto God a sweet savor of 
Christ in them that are saved, and in them that perish. To 
the one we are the savor of death unto death, and to the other 
the savor of life unto life.” ‘But if our Gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are Jost.” “The things which are not seen 
are eternal.” Must not then the punishments, as well as the 
rewards, of the wnscen world, be eternal? “ Whose end is 
destruction.” , “ Whose end is according to their works.” If 
their works are evil, therefore, their end must be so too. “If 
we sin wilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries. He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses: of how much 
sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who 
hath trodden under foot the Son of God?” “ How shall we 
escape, if-we neglect so great salvation?” .... “For we 
know him that hath said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord. And again the Lord shall judge 
his people. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” Read also Heb. iv: 1; chap. xii: 25-29. From 
these and similar passages, the reader may see, how it is that 
“Paul throws the doctrine of everlasting damnation into the 
shade ;” and may well ask, if such be the shade, what must be 
the full blaze of that fire which can never be quenched ? 

Paul was accustomed to speak with frequency of a future 
judgment. Hear him before the ingenious and captious Athe- 
nians at Mars’ Hill: “God now commandeth all men every 
where to repent ; because he hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom 
he hath ordained.” Hear him before the licentious and dis- 
honest Felix: ‘‘ And as he reasoned of righteousness, temper- 
ance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” Again: “ We 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ; so then, 
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every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” Again: 
“ Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead, at. his 
appearing and kingdom.” He represents the judgment as 
“eternal,” with reference evidently, to the unchangeableness 
of its decisions and awards, Heb. ix: 27: “And as it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment.” It 
is clear then,that death terminates the probation of men,—of 
every human being: the judgment for eternity follows. The 
assertion is introduced as an illustration of the oneness and 
immutable complete fulness of Christ’s sacrifice, which can no 
more be repeated than the character and destiny of men can 
be changed after death. 

If there be a second probation for a part of mankind, it is 
certainly a very important fact, and is so regarded by its advo- 
cates. Why has it remained so long in the dark, utterly un- 
known to the great body of Christians in all pastages? Many 
errors have existed at different times, concerning the nature 
and object of man’s present condition and future destiny. 
Some have been mere fatalists, denying probation in every 
form, confounding together good and evil, sin and holiness, in an 
utter chaos of absurdities ; some have affirmed that the whole 
design of man’s creation is his greatest individual happiness, 
without subordinate reference to higher and more general in- 
terests ; some have rejected the idea of all divine punishments, 
or limited them by the narrow bounds of the present life; and 
others have declared their belief of the ultimate restoration of 
all sinners to holiness and happiness. The purgatory of the 
Romish Church is not strictly a new probation, but as Calmet 
expresses it, who was himself of that communion: ‘That state of 
those souls, which, having departed out of this life without expi- 
ating certain impurities that deserve not eternal damnation, or 
which, not having undergone the punishment due to their sins, 
expiate them by such punishments as God inflicts on them be- 
fore they enjoy his presence.” That this doctrine is heathen- 
ish in its origin, and is wholly unsupported by the Bible, has 
been clearly shown. Says Virgil: 

- “Ergo exercentur pcenis, veterumque malorum 


Supplicia expendunt.” 
ineid, vi., 739-740. 
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The XXIId article of the English Church expresses the general 
view of the Protestant world on this subject, and various other 
kindred errors: “The Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, 
Pardons, Worshipping, and Adoration, as well of Images as of 
Relics, and also invocation of saints, is a fond thing, vainly in- 
vented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God.” Some professed Protestants 
indeed, have seemed to sympathize with Romanists on the gen- 
eral idea of purgatorial punishments; but these have been be- 
lievers of the doctrine of universal restoration. Dr. Chauncy, 
as quoted by the younger Edwards, has said: ‘The consider- 
ation of hell-as a purging fire, is that only which can make the 
matter sit easy upon the mind.” Mr. Whiston has expressed 
similar opinions. But that there should be a new trial fora 
part only of mankind, or for those only who had no opportu- 
nity of hearing of Christ in this world, is a doctrine which has 
been held by very few, and which cannot be consistently main- 
tained. The admission of a second probation to a part, fol- 
lowed to its legitimate consequences, cannot fail, as we may 
hereafter see, to involve the idea of a second probation to all 
who die unreconciled to God. 

The few texts of Scripture, urged in its defence, are mainly 
those employed by Romanists in support of the doctrine of 
purgatory; and are, to say the least, too obscure and equivo- 
cal to be made the basis of a theological article, apparently at 
variance with the most vital positions, and the general system 
of Christianity. On some of these texts we have already had 
occasion. to remark ; and their inappositeness to the purpose 
adduced is most manifest. The same observation might be 
made with reference to 1 Cor. iii : 13-15, where the trial by 
fire, which the Apostle mentions, has no relation to a change 
of character to be accomplished in a future state of existence. 

The passage, on which perhaps the greatest stress is laid by 
some of the defenders of the new doctrine, is 1 Pet. i: 19, “ By 
which, also, he,” Christ, “ went and preached to the spirits in 
prison.” The interpretations of this passage have been various. 
They to whom we now refer, regard it as an assertion of Christ’s 
visit to the place of future punishment, and his preaching to 
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some at least of the inhabitants of that world in the interval 
between his death and his resurrection. To this view there 
are insuperable objections. His whole work of expiation and 
suffering was finished at his death. John xii: 30. Instead of 
| going into a place of torment, he ascended immediately into 
the regions of celestial blessedness, as we know from his pro- 
mise to the peninent thief, crucified at his side: ‘ To-day, 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Surely the penitent thief 
did not understand the promise as implying that he was to 
descend that day into penal or purgatorial fires. But if the 
soul of Jesus immediately ascended into paradise, did he also, 
at the same time, preach the offer of salvation to imprisoned 
spirits? Is paradise a prison! The word in the New Testa- 
ment is elsewhere used in such a manner as to leave no reason- 
able doubt respecting its meaning. 2 Cor. xii:2-4. “I knew 
aman in Christ—such an one caught up to the third heaven. 
How that he was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeak- 
able words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” The 
whole structure of this passage would naturally lead us to in- 
fer, that, if the third heavens and paradise are not strictly 
equivalent phrases, they both include the idea of permanent 
and perfect happiness. In Rev. ii:7, the divine Saviour says : 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” In Rey. 
xii: 2, this “tree of life” is represented as growing near the 
“throne of God and the Lamb,” in the kingdom of glory. 
When it is said, therefore, Acts ii : 27, that Christ’s sow was not 
left in ddn¢, the word means either the grave, or the condition of 
the soul’s separation from the body, the word ix, here trans- 
lated soul, is not unfrequently used to signify animal life, or a 
human being or person. Thus understood, the sentence is but 
a declaration of the certainty of Christ’s resurrection, before 
his body had undergone the process of complete decomposition 
in the grave. The Scriptures, too, uniformly divide mankind 
into two great classes, regenerate and unrégenerate, saints and 
sinners ; and never speak of a third class, who are without any 
moral character, unfit either for heaven or for hell. We shall, 
in the course of this article, offer a few direct, Scriptural 
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evidences of the momentous fact, that death fixes forever 
the character and state of its victims. In view of these state- 
ments, the presumption must be against the supposition that 
Peter intended to teach, that Christ after His death, preached 
personally to the damned, or any portion of the damned in 
hell, or to the prisoners in any world, where the spirits of the 
departed enjoy a new state of probation, on account of their 
lack of privileges in the present life. 

By the word ¢vAakh, prison, it is most natural to understand 
the prison of divine justice, reserved for all the incorrigible 
workers of iniquity. The spirits are the souls of those now in 
prison, who once enjoyed a space for repentance on. earth. 
The connection leaves us no room to doubt with respect to 
those intended by this description. They were the sinners de- 
stroyed by the flood. To these, Christ had once preached. 
How? Did he preach to them personally? The immediate 
antecedent here is the spirit, meaning either the Holy Spirit, 
the third person in the Trinity, or the divine nature of Christ. 
‘‘ For Christ also hath once suffered for our sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, by which, ” that is, 
the Spirit, ‘he went and preached unto the spirits in prison.” 
By the Spirit, Christ. preached to the inhabitants of the old 
world. We are accordingly assured, that the Bible is the 
word of Christ, and that the prophets received their messages 
from his “Spirit” that was in them.” Ool. iii: 16; 1 Pet. 
i:11. Noah is called “a preacher of righteousness” in 2 Pet. 
ii: 5, and it was the Spirit of Christ which inspired Noah, and 
spoke, as it were, by the mouth of that holy man. There is 
plainly allusion here to Gen. vi: 3, ‘And the Lord said, my 
Spirit shall not always strive with man” it had striven by the 
warnings given him ; but these warnings shall cease, “ for that 
he also is flesh ; yet his days,” the term of his probation yet 
remaining, “shall be an hundred and twenty years.” 

When did Christ preach to the antediluvian sinners? Be- 
fore the flood. This is evident, not only from the foregoing, 
but from the following connection: ‘“ Which sometime” (rére 
formerly) “ were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of 
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God waited in the days of Noah,” (it is not said waited till 
after Christ’s death, which must have been the case, if Christ 
after his death, went and preached to them,) but “in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved by water.” All the calls of Noah, every 
stroke upon the ark, were so many calls of Christ to a rebel- 
lious and perishing world. Matt.x:40; Luke x: 16; John 
xiii: 20. It is the constant representation of the Bible, that the 
deluge came, when, and not before, God’s long-suffering toward 
that generation had cometoaclose. Gen. vii: 1; Matt. xxiv: 
87-39; 2 Pet. ii: 5. 

In Robinson’s Lexicon, the interpretation of the passage 
agrees substantially with that of the generality of Protestant 
commentators, ‘‘In which” (spiritual or divine nature) “he 
formerly imparted [through Noah] exhortations and warn- 
ings to those souls which are now in prison.” “ Elsner,” 
as quoted by Macknight, “on this passage, hath produced 
examples from the Scriptures, and from Demosthenes, to 
show that the phrase, he went and preached, is a pleonasm 
for he preached.” Among the examples from Scripture, the 
clearest and most direct is Eph. ii: 15-17. ‘“ Having abolished, 
etc., he came and preached peace to you who were afar off, and 
to them who were nigh.” For it is certain, that our Lord 
after his resurrection, did not go personally to the Gentiles to 
preach peace to them. He preached to them by his apostles 
only. But if Christ is said by Paul to go and do, what he did 
by his apostles, he may with equal propriety, be said by Peter, 
to go and do, what he did by his prophet Noah. 

There is nothing then in the words of Peter, to sustain the 
doctrine of a new probation after death. The persons of 
whom he spoke were antediluvian sinners, who, at the time he 
wrote, were spirits in the prison of despair. These had been 
faithfully warned by the preaching of Noah, before they were 
carried away by the flood. The argument then from this 
passage, in favor of a second probation to those who die in 
ignorance, is wholly out of place; since the antediluvians 
were not ignorant, but enjoyed many advantages under the 
preaching of Noah, whoso frequent and solemn warnings they 
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utterly disregarded and despised. Divine patience could bear 
with them no longer. Their wickedness is declared to 
have been total, and peculiarly aggravated. Gen. vi: 5-7. 
Even if Christ be supposed to have preached to them, after 
their descent into hades, there is not the smallest evidence or 
intimation, that any of them obeyed his voice during their 
second term of probation, and were liberated from their prison. 
As the passage refers exclusively to the antediluvians, it cannot 
at any rate be adduced as a proof-text in favor of the doctrine 
of a second probation to others. 

If the passage prove any thing to the purpose for which it is 
alleged, it proves more than was intended, namely, that a new 
probation has been granted to some of the most hardened sin- 
ners, as well as others, and consequently, it is possible at least, 
that all mankind will sooner or later attain salvation. The 
argument is legitimate for Universalists ; but overstrained and 
self-destructive, when applied to the defence of any other 
creed. 

Rash speculations in reference to the infinite God and his 
government, have opened the door for false assumptions re- 
specting the state of departed spirits. “Vain man would be 
wise, though born as the wild ass’s colt.” There is a prying 
curiosity, not satisfied with any actual or possible discoveries 
in the present life. 


“ Aspiring to be gods, the angels fell; 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel.” 


Thus there is often a dogmatical decision, not supported by 
any established facts, respecting the modes in which it be¢omes 
Jehovah to regulate his conduct as a good Being, and the com- 
mon Father of his creatures. It is inferred, that his adminis- 
tration of affairs cannot be benevolent if it cross, in any way, 
our preconceived opinions, however formed, of what “ honor 
and right” require at the hands of our Creator. The field of 
our vision comprehends, we would fain believe, the absolute 
immensity of being, and all its relations. However God may 
rebuke such arrogance by his word and by his providence, it 
still remains untamed in the proud heart of man. He still 
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claims his right and power to fathom the fathomless—to grasp 
the infinite. Thus some have been led to deny the possibility, 
by the hand of God, of the infliction of any punishment, 
strictly so called; others, to assert the ultimate happiness of 
all rational creatures; others, to attribute to chance, or the un- 
intelligent nature of things, instead of the will of Jehovah, all 
the calamities which befall us; others, to ascribe to moral 
agency, without which there can be neither virtue nor guilt, 
an independent power, defying even divine control. Adhering 
to the maxims or impressions which generate such conclusions 
as these, we may plunge into the profoundest arcana of the 
divine wisdom, not to learn and adore, but to dictate to the 
Holy One of Israel the acts and processes by which he may 
secure the confidence of his dependent offspring. In this way, 
we may adopt any inferences we choose concerning his ability 
and his right as the Governor of the universe. We may thus 
infer the probability, and even necessity, of a new probation 
after death, to some at least of Adam’s posterity; or, that all 
God’s judgments are but fatherly chastisements, designed to 
promote the reformation and ultimate happiness of offenders ; 
that, of course, wrath or vengeance, so often ascribed to the 
Most High in the Scriptures, is an unmeaning word; and that 
consequently, vindicative or punitive justice is but the creature 
of amorbid conscience, a malignant heart, or a bewildered brain. 
In short, we may on this principle, believe any thing or every 
thing, or nothing, as may best comport with our views of good- 
ness, utterly regardless of what God himself has revealed in 
his word: ‘Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an 
one as thyself.” 

On the same principle which prompts us to decide what is 
and is not agreeable to his goodness, we may proceed to arraign 
his justice, if his providential dispensations do not accord with 
our notions of what is just and becoming in God. Hence, 
doubtless, originates the idea, that the Lord cannot be just, un- 
less he give to each individual of the human race a chance (to 
use the term which some have lately employed on this subject) 
to work out his salvation, either in this world, or in the world 
to come. 
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Here certain clearly revealed and indubitable facts are ig- 
nored, overlooked, or virtually denied. One fact is, that God 
is not bound, in point of justice, to exclude sin from the uni- 
verse ; for he has not excluded it. It must follow, therefore, 
that he was not bound to exclude it, or that he is an unjust 
Being. Another fact is, that he has given us a law, which we 
have broken, which he foresaw we would break, and for the 
violation of which he treats us as deserving of punishment. It 
is clear, therefore, that he may, without injustice, leave the in- 
nocent to transgress, and then punish them accordingly ; for 
this is what he has done, and is continually doing. If he may 
justly leave them to sin, he is not bound, in justice, to provide 
for them any method of recovery, or any hope of forgiveness, 
after they have sinned. To assume that he is under obliga- 
tion to give them a ‘‘ chance” for salvation, after they have 
once sinned, or to hinder them from sinning when they are in- 
nocent, is to deny to him his prerogatives as Lawgiver, and 
represent him as the only one morally bound by the law, and | 
as responsible, beyond any other being, for the good conduct: 
of his subjects. On this ground, the apostate angels may just- 
ly find fault with him, because he did not “ keep” them “from 
falling,” and, especially, because he does not now give them 
“ @ chance” to be saved. But if God may rightfully leave his 
creatures to sin, and then punish them forever for their wilful 
disobedience, without any provision for their recovery, the no- 
tion we are considering must be seen at once to be altogether 
baseless and futile. 

God dogs in fact constantly assure us in his word, that he 
might justly have left all mankind to perish without hope. The 
gift of a Saviour, the invitations and warnings of the Gospel, 
regeneration, justification by faith, adoption, sanctification, 
perseverance in holiness, deliverance from hell, and eternal 
blessedness in heaven, with all the privileges of probation, are 
declared to be, from first to last, wholly of grace. The Gospel 
has no meaning, on any other hypothesis, than that: 


‘* Grace all the work shall crown, 
Through everlasting days ; 
8 
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It lays in heaven, the topmost stone, 
And well deserves the praise.” 


Besides, it is a revealed fact, leaving all metaphysical difii- 
culties out of the account, that human nature has already been 
tried, under the best advantages, in the person of our original 
progenitor ; that he betrayed his trust, and involved himself and 
all his posterity in guilt and misery, Gen. iii : 16-24, Gen. v: 
8, Ps. li: 5, Rom. v : 12-21; and that all are by nature, or 
from the commencement of their distinct personal existence, 
sinners, destitute of true love to God, and enemies to his real 
character. This corruption of nature is represented as “the 
sin that dwells in us,” Rom. vii: 8; as working in us all man- 
ner of concupiscence, Rom. vii: 8; as reigning in and over us, 
Rom. vi: 11, 12, 14; as warring in us, and bringing us into 
captivity, Rom. vii: 23, and as deceiving and slaying us, Rom. 
vii: 11. 

The passages which directly assert the entire moral depravity 
of our race are numerous, and must be familiar to every dili- 
gent reader of the inspired volume, and the doctrine is more- 
over implied in the whole scheme of the Gospel, as a revelation 
of mercy to the ungodly, the lost, the hell-deserving. The Bible 
never intimates any such thing, as the existence of a right 
heart in any mere man since the fall, till it is supernaturally 
produced by a special divine influence. When, in a compara- 
tive view, some are called “innocent,” the term refers to their 
inexperience, and freedom from flagrant vices, which are 
formed and strengthened by habit; it being at the same time 
declared, that a radical spiritual change is indispensable to all 
of human descent, John iii: 3, 6, 7, and that none are too young 
to be brought to Christ for those peculiar blessings, which he 
descended from heaven to bestow on a sinful and ruined race, 
“The wicked are estranged from the womb.” The doctrine 
of native depravity, or birth-sin, is the current doctrine of 
Christendom ; and is distinctly recognized in the creeds and 
confessions of all the influential churches of the Reformation.* 


* The reader is referred to the articles of the Synod of Dort, chapters 3 and 
4; to the 9th article of the Church of England; to article 15th of the Belgic 
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It is not to our present purpose to justify God in establish- 
ing the federal headship of Adam ; we merely mention the fact, 
as one of pure revelation; and, if any are disposed to cavil, 
we would say, in the language of the Lord to Job: “Shall he 
that contendeth with the Almighty, instruct him? he that re- 
proveth God, let him answer it.” 

As has already been observed, the admission of a probation 
after death to a part of mankind, leads directly to denial of 
the eternal punishment of any of the fallen race of Adam. If 
there should be a new probation for one, it must be on the 
principle, that he does not deserve immediate rejection, either 
because he is not at present a sinner, or because his sins are 
not sufficiently heinous to justify the infliction upon him of 
the threatened penalty of the law. One of these conclusions 
must follow, if the fact of a new probation be merely a matter 
of inference, without any direct revelation to warrant its adop- 
tion. No'such direct revelation can be alleged ; and that all 
are sinners and need that spiritual regeneration, on which the 
Bible insists, we have already seen. The only alternative for 
the advocate of the theory we are considering, is, that the sins 
of those for whom a second probation is provided are of too 
venial a nature to justify their eternal punishment. But if the 
smallness of one’s sins may be a sufficient reason why he should 
not suffer the pains of endless perdition, then, for the same 
reason, no sin can be of sufficient magnitude to render the 
criminal deserving of such pains. If the least sin be not, in 
such sense, an infinite evil, as to deserve eternal death, the 
greater, and any number of sins, cannot be; because the finite, 
however enlarged, can really make no approach towards the 
infinite. But if the penalty of sin, in any instance, be eternal 
misery, it must also be in all instances. In each and every 
case, sin is a transgression of an all-comprehensive and infinite- 
ly good law, on the support of which, as we have before said, 
the well-being of the entire intelligent universe depends. If. 


Confession; to the Moravian Confession; to the Confession of the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland; to the Confession of the primitive Congregationalists, etc. 
ete. etc. 
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sin, therefore, do not deserve punishment in one case, it can-. 
not in any; since, in fact, the idea of criminality and ill-desert 
is excluded by the very supposition. All rebels then may de- 
mand of God exemption from punishment, if not positive hap- 
piness, as that right. On this hypothesis, all moral govern- 
ment is itself a farce, a mockery. ‘ 
But if God may give a new probation after death, to some 
who deserve punishment, what reason can there be for denying 
this privilege to any of the human race? So, in fact, the most 
subtle Universalists have argued. Dr. Chauncy, as quoted by 
Edwards, has said: “‘ Multitudes are taken off before they 
have had an opportunity to make themselves hardened, aban- 
doned sinners. . . . And can it be supposed, with respect to 
such, that an infinitely benevolent God, without any other trial, 
in order to effect their reformation, will consign them over to 
endless and irreversible torments? ... Nay, it does not ap- 
pear, that any sinners are so incorrigible in wickedness, as to 
be beyond recovery by still further methods, within the reach 
of infinite power ; and if the infinitely wise God can, in any wise 
methods, recover them, even in any other state of trial, may 
we not argue from his infinite benevolence that he will?” * 
This mode of argumentation, which is but an appeal to our 
natural feelings, is common with the Universalists, and with 
others of similar notions, respecting the nature of the 
divine benevolence; and is it not conclusive, provided it be 
true, that goodness in God requires of him the granting ot 
a new probation to.some, at least, of Adam’s posterity ?. Nay, 
further, must he not be disposed to add probation to probation, 
if this be necessary, till the most obstinate are subdued into 
voluntary subjection to his authority, and are prepared for 
endless: happiness? Admit this; and what hinders the in- 
ference that all divine punishments are simply remedial, being 
but the expressions of the fatherly kindness of God towards 
the offenders themselves; and, consequently, that public or 
punitive justice, in his infliction of evil on the disobedient, is 
but a theological term without meaning. The torments of hell, 


* Edwards, pp: 188, 189. Boston, 1824. 
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then, if there are such torments, are somewhat painful, though 
necessary, prescriptions for the cure of moral diseases, too 
malignant to be overcome by any specifics of inferior power. 
In this point-of view, sin is to be regarded as a calamity only ; 
and, in no sense, as a crime, deserving punishment from a holy 
God. ‘ 

But how does the Bible treat the subject? It speaks con- 
tinually of the anger and wrath of God, as suitable language 
to express his infinite hatred of sin. It remonstrates, it rea- 
sons, it entreats, it threatens, “‘ Oh! do not that abominable thing 
which I hate,” “God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry 
with the wicked every day.” See also, Deut. iv: 24; xxxii: 
35, 38, 40, 41, 42; Is. xxxv: 4; Is. lix: 17-19; lxvi: 14, 15; 
Sam. ii: 4; Neh. i: 2-10; Matt. iii: 2; Rom. xii: 19; 2 
Thess. i: 7,8; Heb. xii: 29; Rev. vi: 16,17; xiv: 10, 11; 
xix : 15; xxi, ete. 

It is the current testimony of the Scriptures, that there can 
be no change of character and condition, after our removal 
from this world. As to the righteous, it is most clearly taught, 
that, when absent from the body, they are present with the 
Lord. 2 Cor. v : 1-8, compared with Phil. i: 23; 1 Thess. v: 
10. See also, Is. lvii: 2; Rev. xiv: 13, and Luke xvi: 22. 
We are told in Heb. xii : 21-24, that, in the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, the city of the living God, dwell “ the spirits of just men 
made perfect,” an “innumerable company of angels,” “and God 
the judge of all, and Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant.” 
In accordance with the spirit of the foregoing passages, it is 
most plainly declared, that death puts a period to the proba- 
tion of the wicked, as well as of the righteous. What other 
reasonable interpretation can be given of Luke xvi: 26? Can 
Olshausen’s evasion, previously noticed, satisfy any reason- 
able man? “ And besides all this, between us and you there 
is a great gulf fixed; so that they which would pass from 
thence to you, cannot; neither can they pass to us, that would 
come from thence.” How else are we to understand such pas- 
sages as the following: Prov. xi: 7: “ When a wicked man 
dieth, his expectation shall perish, and the hope of unjust men 
perisheth.” Prov. xiv : 32: “The wicked is driven away em 
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his wickedness ; but the righteous hath hope in his death :” 
xxix : 1: “ He that being often reproveth, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.” . Ps. 
exlvi: 4, “His breath goeth forth; he returneth to his earth; 
in that very day his thoughts perish.” Ecc. ix : 10: ‘‘ What- 
sogver thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.” Read also, Prov. i: 26-29; Ps. 
exli; 10; Job. viii: 18, 14; Heb. iii: 18, 15; ix: 27; Phil. 
iii: 19; 2 Cor. xi: 15; Rev. xxii: 10, 11, 12; Ecc. xii: 7, 
“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God that gave it.” Why must the 
spirit return unto God? We have the answer in verses 13, 
14: “ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty 
of man. For God will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 
At death, then, the spirit will return unto God, to hear the 
decisions of his justice. Will these decisions be ever repealed, 
and a new probation commence ? 

Does not the command to carry the Gospel to every human 
creature on earth, with the assurance that his reception or re- 
jection of the message will determine his doom for eternity, 
imply the certainty, that there will be no call of mercy to sin- 
ners, after they have left this world, unreconciled to God ? 
Mark xvi: 15, 16. 

Whenever works are mentioned, as decisive of character, 
and the basis of final adjudication, reference is exclusively had 
to works done in the present life. This truth is represented in 
the parable of the wheat and tares; where both are said to 
grow together till the Aarvest. It is expressly affirmed in 2 
Cor. v: 10, “ For we must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ; that every one”—whether, of course, his privileges 
were few or many—“ may receive the things done in his body, — 
whether it be good or bad.” It is of the deeds done in the 
body, that the inspired John speaks in Rev. xxii: 14: “ Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have a 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
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into the city.” The sentiment here accords with the solemn 

declaration of Christ, in John v : 28, 29, “The hour is coming, 

in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 

and shall come forth ; they that have done good unto the resur- 

rection of life; and they that have done evi/, unto the resur- 

rection of damnation.” Is it not evident, both from the struc- 

ture of the passage itself, and from its connection, that the deeds» 
here referred to were those done in the body, or on this side 

of the grave? And where do we read of any other actions 

than these, to be brought into the account? Where is the 

most distant hint, that the sentence passed on any, will be 

equivalent to an acknowledgment of their reception of the 

divine favor, because they turned to God, in the intermediate 

state between death and the resurrection? As the ground of 
the sentence on both saints and sinners, at the last day, (Matt. 

xxv : 35-45,) Christ mentions only those works, which were 

or could have been done, during the term of earthly probation. 

“T was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat,” etc. 

The same general doctrine is established incontrovertibly 
by all the arguments, which prove that the future punishment 
of the wicked will be without end. Allow another probation for 
one, and there may be another probation for all; and, as we 
have seen, probation may follow probation, or rather chastise- 
ments may be continued, till all are at length subdued to duti- 
ful submission and love. But the Bible, our only guide in 
matters of this kind, settles the question, as to the intermina- 
ble duration of the woes appointed for the wicked in a future 
state of being. Many of the texts we have already cited are 
too explicit on this point, to admit of any other fair construc- 
tion, than that which we have given them. It is the clearness 
of the scriptural testimony on this subject, which doubtless 
contributes not a little, in driving the intelligent and obstinate 
rejecters of eternal punishment, to a denial of the supreme 
authority of the Bible as a rule of faith; and to an appeal 
from its most obvious decisions, to what they call the dictates 
of reason, and the impulses of a generous nature. Declama- 
tion on the goodness of God, the horrible nature of hell tor- 
ments and endless misery, and pathetic addresses to our sym- 








* 
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pathy and humanity, are substituted for reasoning. By asimi- 
lar process, it were easy to show, in the face of all facts to the 
contrary, that the sin and suffering, now existing, cannot have 
occurred under the government of a righteous and benevolent 
God. The grand principle of the objection, in each case, is 
the same. 

We have not time, nor is it necessary, to enter at large into 
a discussion of the subject of future and endless misery. Lit- 
tle can be said, in addition to what has been often repeated 
by some of our ablest writers and most judicious divines. 
Among the books meriting a thorough perusal, we recommend 
especially, Edwards’ Reply to Chauncy, Dr. Nathan Strong’s 
Benevolence and Misery, Andrew Fuller’s Letters to Vidler, — 
and a brief but critical Treatise, by the late Professor Stuart 
of Andover. There are also living authors, who meet more 
directly than those here named some of the more modern 
types of Universalism. 

The punishment of the wicked is repeatedly declared to be 
everlasting. The Greek language has no stronger terms to ex- 
press duration literally unlimited, than those which are applied 
to this subject. Alév0¢ is one of these words. In Rom. xvi: 
26, it is employed to express the eternity of God. It is applied 
to the fire of hell, in Matt. xviii : 8; to the endless life of the 
righteous, in Matt. xix : 16; to the punishment of the wicked, 


- and the endless happiness of the righteous, contrasted, in Matt. 


xxv: 46; to the heavenly habitations of the saints, in Luke 
xvi: 9; to the eternal life promised to the obedient, in Rom. 
ii: 7; to the eternity of the divine nature of Christ, or of the 
Holy Spirit, in Heb. ix: 14; and to the eternal inheritance of 
the saints, in Heb. ix: 15. The word, like the English word, 
eternal, is to be understood in the unlimited sense, except in 
cases where it is evidently used figuratively, or is necessarily 
limited by the connection, or the nature of the subject. What 
is there in the nature of punishment, which demands the con- 
clusion, that it cannot be endless? In some of the foregoing 
passages, where the punishment of the wicked is asserted, the 
connection requires us to understand the word in the unlimited 
sense. 
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The phrase el¢ tod alévag tév alwvHv, commonly translated _ 
forever and ever, is, as Dr. Dwight says, applied in fifteen in- 
stances, to the continuance of the glory, perfections, govern- 
ment, and praise, of God. In one instance it is used in rela- 
tion to the state of the righteous in heaven; and in two re- 
maining instances it is applied to future punishment. "Would 
it have been possible to select language more clear and un- 
equivocal ¢ 

In various passages, the rewards of the righteous, and the 
punishments of the wicked, are exhibited in direct comparison, 
without the slightest intimation of any difference as to their 
duration. There is then the same evidence of the eternity of 
the latter, as of the former. 

The indirect proofs are more than can be easily enumerated. 
For example, if it were good for Judas that he had never been 
born, then his existence will, on the whole, prove to him a 
curse, making it certain that he can never attain eternal hap- 
piness; for eternal happiness, subsequently enjoyed, must in- 
finitely overbalance all the evils possible to be endured, which 
are limited in their nature and duration. If there is a sin 
which cannot be forgiven, either in this world or in the world 
to come, it follows, of course, that they who are guilty of that 
sin, cannot be saved; unless indeed, they can be saved with- 
out forgiveness, which the Bible constantly asserts to be indis- 
pensably necessary to every child of Adam, descending from 
him by ordinary generation. If Dives received his good 
things in this life, he will not receive them in the life to come; 
and must, therefore, be eternally miserable. ‘ Wo unto you 
that are rich; for ye have received your consolation.” We 
read of “ men of the world” who have their “ portion in this 
life.” Is it not then certain that they will have no portion in 
that better land, ‘ where saints immortal reign”? What less 
than eternal punishment can be intended by such phrases as 
“ the unquenchable fire,” and “the worm that never dies?” What 
less by the declaration, that “Sodom and Gomorrah are set 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal jire ?” 
What less, by the repeated assurances of the word of God that 
he will extend no pity to those, who perish in their sins? 
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What less, by the infinite value of that atonement, which lays 
the only foundation for even the consistent offer of mercy to 
sinners, and which the impenitent and unbelieving reject with 
aversion and scorn? What less, by the declaration, that the 
wicked shall utterly perish in their own corruption? How 
can it be true, if all are saved, that some shall never be per- 
mitted to “taste of the supper,” provided by grace, for dying 
sinners? How can it be true, that the shutting of the door at 
last shall be to some who had been invited to the celestial ban- 
quet, the signal of lasting and utter exclusion from the pres- 
ence of the Lamb, and the congregation of his redeemed ? 
What means the Saviour, our final Judge, when he says, with 
an emphatic earnestness, unsurpassed in all his teaching, 
“There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye 
shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out?” 
“ And he saith unto me, seal not the sayings of the prophecy 
of this. book ; for the time is at hand. He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still; arid he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and 
he that is holy, let him-be holy still.” ‘And behold, I come 
quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give arery man ac- 
cording as his work shall be.” 

We close this article, with sincere grief that such a discus- 
sion should be required by any apparent progress of the dan- 
gerous error, against which we have deemed it our duty to lift 
up our feeble yet earnest voice. A single letter of John Fos- 
ter, that ought never to have been given to the world, has in- 
flicted on the Christian community an injury which ages per- 
haps cannot repair. Speculations so unscriptural as those we 
have now contemplated, lead by an almost inevitable tenden- 
cy, to the undermining of the entire foundation of the grand 
peculiarities of the Gospel ; and to the production of the sloth, 
worldliness, impiety, and practical atheism, which are the le- 
gitimate result of their rejection. The Bible knows nothing 
of true goodness disconnected from faith; that faith, which 
is not a mere abstract sentiment, a blind emotion, but an in- 
tellectual, cordial, practical reception of what is revealed in 
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the Scriptures. We are not without fear that polite literature 
is, in too many instances, supplying the place of a faithful 
study of divinity, properly so called ; that fanciful conjectures 
are substituted for solid reasoning ; that a kind of poetical en- 
thusiasm is mistaken for the ardor of piety; that the impas- 
sioned writers of extravagant fiction are preferred to such men 
as the reformers, and Owen, Baxter, Howe, Charnock and Ed- 
wards; that the dreams of a false philanthropy are interposed 
between the conscience and the terrors of avenging justice; 
and that worldly science, which, when unperverted, always 
bears testimony, indirect it may be, but clear and decided, to 
the divine origin of Christianity, is tortured in opposition to 
some of its highest, grandest, most transforming principles of 
faith and duty. 

We would earnestly plead with theological teachers and 
their pupils; with young preachers and with those advanced 
in age, to see that they are themselves well established in the 
truth, defending it distinctly, fearlessly, and in the tenderest 
pity to the souls of their fellow-men ; and that, as hastening to 
the last tribunal, in view of eternal joy or eternal pain, the 
certain inheritance of every human being, they utter such a 
voice of warning, expostulation, and entreaty, as will divest 
the unbeliever of every excuse, and, by the blessing of God, 
rouse a slumbering world. 

Let Associations, Ecclesiastical Councils, and Presbyteries, 
remember their responsibility, in introducing co-laborers into 
the vineyard of the Lord. ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man.” 
Excessive caution here, though not to be approved, is yet far 
less dangerous than the opposite extreme, which has been the 
source of immeasurable evils in all past ages of the Christian 
church, and menaces the present peace of some communities 
among us, that were once flourishing in all the beauties of 
holiness. Wo to those, to whom the admonitions of history 
afford no needed lessons of instruction and alarm. 
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Arr. VIL—HAMILTON’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By Prof. Henry B. Smiru. 


Reid's Collected Writings. Preface, Notes, and Supplemen- 
tary Dissertations. By Sir Wiu1am Hamirron, Bart., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 3ded. 1852. | 

Discussions in Philosophy, Literature, ete. By Sir Wit1aM 
Hamitton. New-York. 1853. 

Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sir Wirt1am Haxnt- 
ton. Edited by Rev. H. L. Mansez, and Jonn Verron. 
In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Metaphysics. 1859. Vol. IL 
Logic. 1860. Pp. 738, 751. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


In the excellent and convenient Boston edition of the Lec- 
tures of Sir William Hamilton, we have the philosophical 
legacy of the ablest representative of the Scottish school of 
philosophy, and of one of the most illustrious thinkers of the 
nineteenth century. Incomplete as he has left many of his 
works, they yet give abundant evidence of that logical acute- 
ness, firm grasp of thought, and historical learning on recon- 
dite themes, which have made his name famous, His new 
Analytic is not fully developed ; but his Lectures on Logic are 
the most complete treatise on that subject in English literature. 
His Philosophy of the Conditioned is not systematically un- 
folded; but its principles are laid down in a distinct and de- 
finite manner, and in sharp contrast with the German specula- 
tions. His Notes to Reid’s Collected Writings are a store-house 
of acute criticism, and multifarious and precise learning, and 
have made Reid’s works to have a double value; few authors 
find such an editor. His articles in the Ldinburgh Review on 
metaphysical subjects, accomplished a work to which hardly a 
parallel can be found in periodical literature. They made all 
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England conscious of the philosophical relation of the Scotch to 
the continental schools, When others were dumb with amaze- 
ment or trepidation in view of the transcendental schemes 
of Teutonic speculation, this intrepid and acute thinker pre- 
sented himself within the lists, and threw down the gauntlet 
against all comers—to vindicate, on philosophical grounds, the 
philosophy of common sense in face of the proud pretensions of 
the philosophy of the absolute. His name and fame, in the 
annals of philosophy, are identified with this work. Besides 
this, as a teacher of philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, he revived the study of logic and metaphysics at a 
time when logic was neglected and metaphysics every where 
spoken against; and he created an enthusiastic school, which 
has able advocates in England and America, as well as in 
Scotland. His system has now becothe a part of the history 
of philosophy ; and it deserves to be studied, not only because 
he was one of the most vigorous of thinkers, but because his 
speculations bear upon the relation between the Scotch and the 
German schools, and enter into the very heart of the contro- 
versy between philosophy and faith. 

The events of Sir William Hamilton’s outward life were few 
and simple; nor are his published works voluminous in com- 
parison with those of most of the great thinkers. He was 
born in Glasgow, March 8, 1788, a descendant of a noble 
family. In the university of Glasgow, he stood first in philo- 
sophy. Becoming a student in Oxford (Baliol College), he 
there attained an unrivalled knowledge of the ancient systems. 
As a candidate for honors in 1812, he professed himself ready 
to be examined upon all the extant works of Greek and Roman 
philosophy—Plato, Aristotle, the New-Platonists, ete. With 
the chief scholastic systems, and the works of Descartes and 
Leibnitz, he was already familiar. He began the practice of 
law ; but general learning was his chosen field. His first con- . 
tribution to philosophy was a series of papers against the 
phrenological hypotheses of Combe, read before the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh in 1826, the fruit of a minute investigation 
of craniological facts. In 1829 appeared his first elaborate 
metaphysical article, against Cousin and all the Germans, pro- 
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nouncing the philosophy of the Absolute to be an hallucination ; 
and laying down his fundamental position, that our ideas of 
the Infinite and Absolute are negative, the product of an im- 
becility of the mind, In 1830, in the Zdinburgh Review, he 
published an essay on the Philosophy of Perception, reducing 
Reid’s doctrine to a more definite statement, and severely criti- 
cising the philosophy of Brown. In 1833 he wrote his arti- 
cle on Logic, exposing the inaccuracies of Whately, and other 
writers, and showing a marvellous acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of the subject. In these three articles, the fundamental 
positions of his philosophy are already stated. His system was 
matured ; and he was prepared to enter upon the post of Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to which he was chosen, not without a hard struggle, in 
1836. Sixteen years before he had been an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the professorship of Moral Philosophy, to succeed Dr. 
Brown — John Wilson being elected in his stead. He ad- 
dressed himself with ardor to his new office, and in two years 
wrote out his courses on Metaphysics and Logic, in substance 
as now published. This great task could only have been per- 
formed on the basis of such a preparation as he had made in 
almost all departments of learning. He infused a new spirit 
into the lecture-room, and trained his students to independent 
thought: “ On earth there is nothing great but man ; in man 
there is nothing great but mind”—was the motto, which each 
one saw on entering his class. He was now in the fulness of 
his mental vigor; and began at once an edition of Reid’s 
works, first published in 1846, and not yet completed, break- 
ing off in the midst of a note. The Supplementary Disserta- 
tions gave a new phase to the philosophy of common sense, 
and illustrated it with prodigal learning. 

In these Dissertations, and in the articles already referred to 
in the Hdinburgh Review, we find the height of his specula- 
tive development; what is added in the notes to his Lectures 
is chiefly in the way of explanation and defence. His meta- 
physical system, as such, was never fully carried out. The 
most of an attempt in this direction, is perhaps found in the 
Appendix to his Discussions on the “ Conditions of the Thinkable 
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Systematized ; an Alphabet of Human Thought.” His general 
theory of knowledge is there applied to the principle of Caus- 
ality, as it had been to the Infinite and Absolute. The same 
work contains all his other chief papers—on Collier’s Idealism ; 
on the Study of Mathematics, rating it below logic as a men- 
tal discipline; a series of articles on Education, in which 
the abuses of the English system are unsparingly exposed ; 
a thorough discussion of the authorship of the Epistolae Ob- 
scurorum Virorum, etc. But with all his vast learning, dia- 
lectic skill, and critical sagacity, he has left us only fragments 
of the system which he intended to rear. Parts of the edifice 
are complete; the whole is incomplete; and the architect is no 
more. It may be, that on his principles, the task was super- 
human. On moral philosophy, we find only a few scattered 
hints; sesthetics, as a science, he never seems to have studied ; 
of metaphysics, as distinct from psychology, he do¢s not give 
any clear conception; to the philosophy of history, there is 
scarcely an allusion in all his works; on the relation between 
philosophy and faith, a topic to which all his speculations 
seemed inevitably to lead him, there are only the most general 
and indefinite statements. Where he speaks of theological 
points with confidence, it is usually apparent, that he had 
not made them matters of thorough study. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, e. g., than his strong statements about the As- 
surance of Faith, as being the essence of the Protestant doc- 
trine ; * and on the relation of freedom and decrees, he does 
not get beyond the commonplaces of popular instruction. 
And, in fact, on the general principles of Hamilton’s system, 
as we may see in the course of the discussion, it is well nigh 
impossible to construct a science, either of ethics, or of theolo- 
gy; for absolute right and absolute being are to him simply 
inconceivable; and all that can remain in either department 
is a body of practical and regulative truths, but not a science, 


* See the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1856, for a thorough 
refutation of Sir William’s misconceptions and misstatements on this point. He 
even went so far as to say, that the doctrine of assurance being abandoned, there . 
remained only a verbal dispute about justification between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. 
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. based on an idea. With all of Hamilton’s immense learning, 
too, there are parts of the history of philosophy itself, with 
which’he does not show any thorough acquaintance. He stu- 
died Aristotle minutely ; but Plato he seldom cites, partly, 
perhaps, because he felt no sympathy with the spirit of his 
system. For the same reason, it may be, Coleridge is almost 
studiously ignored, though Coleridge was exerting in Eng- 
land an influence almost as great as: that of Hamilton in Scot- 
land ; they represented respectively the two poles of speculative 
thought. Even Comte and the positivists are hardly ever 
named by the Scotch logician. In German philosophy, he 
had studied Kant, and received from him an ineffaceable im- 
pression; but the other great German philosophers, he most cer- 
tainly had not studied. His statement of Schelling’s system is 
exaggerated and incomplete, even in relation to Schelling’s 
youthful speculations; and that Schelling had a different 
system in his maturer years, seems to have escaped Hamil- 
ton’s notice. His references to Hegel’s scheme are also very 
vague and unsatisfactory, and not such as to indicate any 
thorough acquaintance with his whole system.* The works 


* In his Discussions, p. 31, Note, Hamilton says, that Hegel’s whole philosophy 
is founded “on a violation of logic,” for ‘‘inpositing pure or absolute existence on 
a mental datum, immediate, intuitive and above proof (though in truth this be pal- 
pably a mere relation, gained by a process of abstraction), he not only mistakes the 
fact, but violates the logical law, which prohibits us to assume the principle which 
it behoves us to prove.” Are we, then, got to prove logically the very first prin- 
ciple in philosophy—the fundamental point? If so, how can we ever start? 
‘What can we start from? Further, how is the principle of “pure, absolute exist- 
ence, a mere relation”? Is it not, in its very nature, above all relations? And, be- 
sides, how is this to be reconciled with what Hamilton himself says about “ Exist- 
ence” in his Lectures on Metaphysics, p. 548: “ Philosophers who allow a native 
principle to the mind at all, allow that Existence is such a principle. I shall there- 
fore take for granted Existence as the highest category or condition of thought. . . . 
No thought is possible except under this category. . . . All thought implies the 
thought of Existence. . . . Let Existence then be laid down as a necessary form of 
thought.” He here explicitly ‘‘ assumes” the very thing, which, as found in Hegel, 
he declares to be “a violation of logic.” His statements are almost identical with 
those of the German philosopher on this very point. But, of course, it makes all the 
_ difference in the world, whether such a principle be assumed by a Scotchman or a 
German, It is “necessary” to the former, but “a violation of logic” in the latter 
It is common sense in the one, and the pride of reason in the other. 
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of those Germans who have most vigorously opposed the pan- 
theistic speculations, he seldom cites; in fact, he uniformly 
speaks of the philosophy ef the Infinite and Absolute, as if no 
German, or any body else, could attach any other than a pan- 
theistic sense to these cardinal terms; they mean with him 
either pantheism or nothing. But yet, his learning in other 
directions, and, on special subjects, was beyond any of his Eng- 
lish contemporaries, and, in some departments, it probably ex- 
hausted all the main sources. And his critical power, his 
logical subtlety, his skill in definition, his comparison and 
classification of differing theories, are always admirable, and 
have been seldom, if ever, surpassed. 

In these general aspects, and in these high intellectual qual- 
ities, the reputation of Hamilton is ensured. He has taken 
his place in the illustrious line of those great men, who have 
given their days and nights to the search after wisdom. He 
is identified with the progress of logical and metaphysical 
science. His personal position and reputation among the 
lovers of wisdom is elevated and unquestionable. But the 
chief interest that attaches to him, or to any great thinker, is 
not personal or local. It isin respect to his position upon the 
fundamental problems of human speculation; it is upon the 
inquiry, what has he done for the solution of the highest ques- 
tions about human knowledge and destiny. Where is he to 
be here ranged? Has he told us any thing new, and any thing 
better than his predecessors, upon the relation of thought to 
being, upon the relation of philosophy to faith? Have funda- 
mental truths been made more clear, have the final questions 
been more sharply put and better answered, in his system than 
in those which have preceded him ? 

And here, too, in relation to some parts of the system of phi- 
losophy, his merits are of the highest order. In thescience of 
logic he was unrivalled. He purified it of much adventitious 
matter, and viewed it exclusively as the science of the laws of 
thought as thought, that is, as a purely formal science. He 
also, under this aspect, made additions to it, which, we think, 
are theoretically correct, even though practically they may not 
be found of great utility ; particularly in respect to the thorough 

9 
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quantification of the predicate in both affirmative and negative 
propositions.* And though behind his whole conception of 
logic, as a formal science, there still lies the inquiry as to the 
relation of logical laws to real truth and being (which he no 
where formally discusses); and though, as we shall see, he 
applies these mere logical laws to the solution of metaphysical 
questions in a way hardly consistent with his own principles; yet 
still the science, of which Kant+ declared, that since Aristotle 
it had not gone backward and could not go forward, has been 
enlarged and purified by the sharp researches and discrimina- 
tion of the Scotch logician. On the question of Perception, 
too, in reference to skepticism and idealism, and in its relations 
to the qualities of external bodies, he has made additions to 
philosophy—stating all the theories more explicitly and com- 
prehensively than had before been done. And, whatever 
doubts may rest upon the details of his own theory,} his vindi- 
cation of an immediate knowledge of the external world, and 
his modification of the doctrine of consciousness to meet this 
fact, and his exposure of the different schemes of hypothetical 
and representative perception, are learned, thorough and valu- 
able additions to philosophical science. Had he but applied 
the same general theory of knowledge to the “intelligible” or 
supersensible world, that he did to the material and sensible, 
he would have been kept from some of the most serious diffi- 
culties and objectionsto which his metaphysical system is now 
exposed. 

It is of this, his metaphysical system, that we propose more 
particularly to speak. The relation of thought to being is the 
ultimate problem of metaphysical speculation. What are the 
ultimate and necessary truths of human reason? and, is there 
a reality corresponding to them? These are the two chief 
questions of metaphysics, as distinguished from psychology, 
which investigates the mind and its powers; and from all empi- 
rical science, which studies and classifies external phenomena. 


*See his conclusive reply to objections in the Appendix to his Lectures on 
Logic, pp. 539-546. 

+ Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Vorrede, p. viii. 

¢ Compare an able article in the Princeton Review, April, 1860. 
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And the vital point with any system of philosophy is upon 
these fundamental inquiries. 

Hamilton, now, on these points professed to stand, generally, on 
the basis of the Scotch philosophy—admitting certain ultimate 
principles of belief, and contending for the veracity of imme- 
diate consciousness in its affirmation of their objective, as well 
as subjective, validity. He illustrated these positions with pro- 
found learning ; defined the doctrine of common sense ; showed 
that it was legitimate, and how it was to be applied; and set 
forth the criteria by which its principles are to be tested. (See 
the Dissertations appended to Reid’s Works.) So far, so good. 
But was this the whole of his system? Did he simply repeat and 
purify Reid and Stewart? Did he even accept these principles 
as they did? Their ultimate philosophy was in them. Was 
Hamilton’s likewise? Many seem to think so; although some- 
what startled occasionally by what he says about “ the imbecil- 
ity of the mind” as a source of many of its ultimate truths; 
about the Infinite as a purely negative notion; about Time 
and Space as subjective conditions of thought; and especially 
about causality (a pet test of the Scotch ultimate in philoso- 
phy) and substance, as expressing the powerlessness of the mind 
to think rather than any positive thoughts. But the fact is, 
that, underlying all of Hamilton’s statements as to the prin- 
ciples of common sense, there is a theory of knowledge, en- 
tirely different from any previously recognized in the Scotch 
school, and derived chiefly from the system of Kant, of 
which he was a thorough student. This theory came out in 
connection with Hamilton’s criticisms of the philosophy of 
Cousin and the Germans. In order to refute the pretensions 
of the transcendental philosophers he took positions, which, 
we believe, really undermine the main principles of the Scotch 
systems, as rational and ultimate. In attempting to rebut the 
philosophy of the Unconditioned, he left the philosophy of the 
Conditioned without any basis in man’s rational nature. 

Instead of the philosophy of common sense, which bids us 
rest with an unquestioning assurance upon the fundamental 
laws of belief, he has,given us a system which reduces all 
thought to contradictory propositions, both of which are ut- 
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terly inconceivable, yet one of which, he says, we must ac- 
cept ; which resolves the infinite and the absolute into mere 
negations; which declares that philosophy “is at best the re- 
flection of a reality we cannot know,” and that “the last and 
highest consecration of all true religion must be an altar—TZo 
the unknown and unknowable God.” With the philosophy of 
the absolute, in his interpretation of it, he declares that he so 
far agrees, as “to make the knowledge of nothing the princi- 
ple and result of all true philosophy : 


“ Scire Nihil—studium quo nos laetamur utrique.” 


He makes philosophy to be ultimately a “ philosophical nesci- 
ence,” and exalts the “imbecility” and “impotence” of the 
mind into a “ great principle,” by which some of its most im- 
portant phenomena are to be explained, and which, he says, has 
been “strangely overlooked.” This is the grand discovery of 
his system ; herein he is original. And yet, he was not him- 
self a nihilist; he was, on the contrary, a firm believer in an 
infinite and absolute God, and, so far as can be judged from 
incidental allusions, in the cardinal doctrines of the Christian 
system. He even insisted upon the impotence of thought, that 
he might exalt the necessity of faith—and faith, too, not merely 
in a religious, but in a psychological, point of view. In the 
hopeless contradictions into which reason is plunged by an in- 
exorable logic, he also descried a logical necessity for deciding 
in favor of one of the alternatives; and this decision he appa- 
rently construes as an act of belief, sure indeed, but inscruta- 
ble. And thus he endeavored to save his system from the 
sceptical consequences which a mere rationalist would have 
deduced from it. If he taught that philosophy ended in ig- 
norance, it was in order to enforce the lesson, that blind belief 
is the beginning, if not the end, of human wisdom. It is a 
delicate and difficult matter to annul reason as to the objects 
of faith without undermining faith. And the main ques- 
tion respecting Hamilton’s system is, whether the method and 
arguments by which he reduced reason to utter contradiction 
do not also prevent the possibility of a rational faith? In un- 
dermining the rationalists, has he not also undermined the be- 
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liever? Over the grave of reason can he erect any other than 
a sepulchral monument to faith? If the infinite and absolute 
are annihilated, reduced to nothing, in the eye of reason, has 
not the eye of faith also lost the very objects of its vision ? 
This is the point to which our discussion leads; but to come 
to it in an intelligible way we must first expound the Hamil- 
tonian theory of knowledge. 

And perhaps we cannot better introduce this matter than by 
a statement of Hamilton’s relation to Kant’s theory of know- 
ledge. The object of Kant’s Criticism of the Pure Reason was 
twofold ; on the one hand, as against the sceptics (Hume and 
others), to show that there are in the human mind @ priord (or 
transcendental) elements of knowledge, and that these are 
found in the sphere of sense, and in the laws of the understand- 
ing, as well as in the ideas of reason. The mind, by an inter- 
nal necessity, is compelled to recognize these. On the other 
hand, as against the dogmatist, Kant’s position was, that even 
this transcendental (that is, @ prior?) knowledge does not at- 
tain with entire certainty to the nature of things, to things as 
they are in themselves. We can, by reason, neither demon- 
strate, nor yet disprove, the real being of objects correspond- 
ing to the ideas of reason. That is, the ideas are necessary, 
but the objects are still to be sought for. The proof of their 
existence is to be on other grounds. Yet, at the same time, if 
this proof can be found in any other way, there is nothing in 
reason to contradict it, or incompatible with it. On the con- 
trary, since reason has these ideas as its vital and necessary sub- 
stance, if we canin any other way make out the proof that 
there are objects corresponding to these ideas, reason itself will 
welcome them, for these objects are the counterparts of its own 
ideas. These ideas, now, are those of the Infinite, of the Ab- 
solute, of God, of the Soul and its immortality, of the World as © 
a real existence, etc. In his Criticism of the Practical Reason, 
Kant then gives the proof, on moral grounds, of the real being 
of God, the world, etc. This is the positive part of his sys- 
tem, by which he sought to fill up the void which pure reason 
leftin the universe. But Kant’s theory, notwithstanding these 
qualifications, has been generally esteemed, in England and 
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Scotland,* to be unsatisfactory, and even to lead to scepticism ; 
and this, because it denied to reason a valid authority in the 
premisses, threw the burden of proof upon our moral nature 
alone, and thus left an apparent schism in the soul. His sys- 
tem seems to throw discredit upon the three grand ideas of 
God, the soul, and the world, and to annul the possibility, so 
far as reason is concerned, of the three corresponding sciences, 
Theology, Cosmology, and Rational Psychology. And in this 
sense, too, it was further developed in the subsequent German 
speculations. 

How now does Hamilton stand related to this theory? He 
simply adopts all that Kant asserts about the limits of reason, but 
finds fault with him for not going far enough. He regards “as 
conclusive,” Kant’s analysis of Time and Space into conditions 
of thought.t But he says, that in making a distinction be- 
tween Reason and Understanding, he is grievously at fault. 


f 


* Also in France. Thus Cousin in his Philosophiede Kant(p. 318): ‘‘ Nous 
avons fait voir que la Critique de la raison pure, mal tempérée par celle de la raison 
pratique, n’est qu'un scepticisme inconséquent.” De Remusat, in his Essais de Phi- 
losophie (p. 419 sq.), gives a correct general view of the position of Kant: “Son 
scepticisme est d’un genre particulier. Kant nous défend également de douter, et 
d’affirmer, de douter pour notre propre compte, et d’affirmer pour le compte de na- 
ture. . . . Kant ne dit pas que les croyances objectives soient necessairement 
des erreurs; ce sont plutét des croyances sans titres, des inductions gratuites, que 
de mensongéres apparences. Bien plus, illusions ou vérités, elles sont inévitables, 
naturelles, indispensables; lesens commun en vit. . . . Le scepticisme de 
Kant est plein de foi,” etc. Comp. Zeitschrift f. Philos. 1860, p. 242. 

+ Discussions, p. 23 et seq. The editors of Hamilton’s Metaphysics, in the Ap- 
pendix, p. 647, have given “ Fragments from Early Papers. Probably before 1836,” 
in which Hamilton says that his “doctrine holds . . . that Space and Time, as 
given, are real forms of thought and conditions of things ;” and that Kant’s doctrine 
reduced them to “‘ mere spectral forms, which have no real archetype in the noume- 
nal or real universe.” But Kant certainly held them to be “ real forms of thought,” 
and the Discussions say, that his analysis of them into “conditions of thought” 
is “conclusive.” 1f Hamilton, now, held, as this Appendix declares, that they are 
also “conditions of things,” how could he regard Kant’s analysis as “conclusive ’’? 
Either this Fragment must be of an earlier date (before 1829, when the article on 
the Philosophy of the Unconditioned was published), or Hamilton is quite inconsist- 
ent in his statements. Besides, Kant did not assert, the very spirit of his philoso- 
phy as critical, prevented him from asserting, “that space and time have no real 
archetypes” in the external world. Some of his critics (as Fries and Apelt), inter- 
pret him as allowing their external reality. 
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“ Why distinguish Reason from the Understanding, simply on 
the ground that the former is conversant about, or rather tends 
toward, the unconditioned; when it is sufficiently apparent 
that the unconditioned is conceived only as the negative of the 
conditioned, and also that the conception of contradictories is 
one.” Further, Kant “ ought to have shown that the uncon- 
ditioned can have no objective application, because it had in 
Sact no subjective affirmation,—that it afforded no real know- 
ledge, because it contained nothing even conceivable—and that 
it is self-contradictory, because it is not a notion either simple 
or positive, but a fasciculus of negations,” ete. In another 
Fragment (p. 647 of the Metaphysics), Hamilton speaks thus: 
Kant “endeavored to evince that pure Reason, that Intelli- 
gence, is naturally, is necessarily, repugnant with itself, and 
that speculation ends in a series of insoluble antilogies. In its 
highest potence, in its very essence, thought is thus infected 
with contradictions; and the worst and most pervading scepti- 
cism is the melancholy result. If I have done any thing meri- 
torious in philosophy, it is in the attempt to explain the phe- 
nomena of these contradictions, in showing that they arise only 
when intelligence transcends the limits to which its legitimate 
exercise is restricted ; and that within these bounds (the Con- 
ditioned), natural thought is neither fallible nor mendacious.” 

These extracts make it apparent, that, as far as our intelli- 
gent nature is concerned, the philosophy of Hamilton is a more 
thorough-going scepticism than that of Kant. He would abo- 
lish the distinction between the Reason and the Understanding, 
simply because his theory leaves nothing for Reason to do, ex- 
cept to gaze upon a blank, to meditate upon a negation. The 
German left the unconditioned, real in the eye of reason; the 
Scotchman, abolishing the object, finds no need of the organ. 
With the latter, the unconditioned has not even “ a subjective 
affirmation.” What reason, then, can he give for charging 
Kant with scepticism, which does not rebound with fatal accu- 
racy upon himself? Does not he also hold, “ that thought in 
its highest potence is infected with contradictions”—and con- 
tradictions, too, that involve the absolute negation of the un- 
conditioned? If these contradictions led Kant to “the worst 
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and most pervading scepticism,” how can they do otherwise 
with Hamilton? His plea here is curious, He avoids the scepti- 
cism by saying, that these contradictions only show that “ intel- 
‘ligence has transcended its legitimate exercise.” Of course, 
there cannot be any scepticism about the unconditioned, if we 
have no idea of it; this is nihilism and not scepticism. No 
contradiction remains, when one of the terms is abolished. 
The procedure, though violent, is conclusive. But, as between 
Kant and Hamilton, the matter stands simply thus: Kant, 
affirming the subjective necessity of the unconditioned, leaves 
room for proof, on any other grounds than that of Pure Rea- 
son, of a reality corresponding to the idea;* but Hamilton, 
resolving the unconditioned into an “inconceivability,” a 
“negation,” leaves no such room; if you attempt the proof 
you have not got any thing positive to prove. You want to 
prove the existence of God as unconditioned. Kant says you 
may, because the unconditioned is a reality in thought; Ham- 
ilton must say, the attempt is futile, because you are to prove 
something utterly inconceivable, a non-entity to thought. We 
do not agree with Kant’s view of the unconditioned, as having 
merely a subjective rational necessity ; we do not see why 
Pure Reason may not give us the objective, as much as the 
Practical Reason ; why the former is any more subjective than 
the latter. But yet it seems to us that Kant’s position is every 
way preferable to Hamilton’s. The latter is here not only not 
Scotch, but more Kantian than Kant himself, on the very point 
most open to objection in the German system. Kant, allow- 
ing that Pure Reason asserts the subjective validity and ne- 
cessity of our highest rational ideas, left room for practical 
reason to affirm their objective validity, and for a reconcilia- 
tion of the subjective and objective. Hamilton, denying the 


* Thus Kant in his Prolegomena zur Metaphysik, iii. § 60, says: ‘‘ These tran- 
scendental ideas, even if they do not directly contribute to a positive knowledge, 
(of what is objective), are still of service in annulling the insolent assertions of ma- 
terialism, naturalism and fatalism, which contract the field of reason—and thus 
they gain a foothold for our moral ideas, beyond the sphere of mere speculation.” 
Now this advantage, restricted though it be, is just what is forfeited on the basis 
of Hamilton’s theory. 
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subjective authority, and even reality, of these ideas, making 
reason to deny them, leaves no chance for our moral nature to 
affirm them, without setting itself in opposition to our rational 
nature. All that Hamilton can affirm, at the utmost, is, that 
we believe in “ the incognizable and the inconceivable ;” while 
Kant could say, we believe in the objective reality of that 
which reason also stamps as necessary and true to itself. 

But the views of Hamilton, as a consistent and logical 
thinker, run back into his general theory about the powers of 
the mind and the nature of knowledge. His metaphysical sys- 
tem rests upon his psychology and his logic; and, in fact, his 
logic determines his metaphysics. 

The first point in his psychology, significant of the charac- 
ter of his system, is his denial of any real distinction between 
the Reason and the Understanding ; not merely a denial of the 
propriety of applying these terms to different functions, or re- 
lations, of the intelligence (for the word is here of small ac- 
count), but his denial that there is any such specific difference 
in the mode of our intelligent or intellectual activity, as may 
be denoted by these words. Accordingly, he calls upon his 
class at one time to remark, that he avoids the use of the term 
“idea;” his words for-the highest acts or objects of thought 
are “concept” or “notion.” His reason, now, for abolishing 
this distinction is hinted at in the passage above cited from his 
Discussions; he will not allow reason to be a distinguishable 
capacity, because its alleged objects (the Infinite and Abso- 
Inte, ete.), are merely negations of thought; and we do not, of 
course, require a special power to know a negation—* the 
knowledge of contradictories is one.” _ 

But does he not, it may be asked, allow the existence of a 
capacity to apprehend’ necessary truths, and call by the name 
of Common Sense, or the Regulative Faculty, what others call 
the Reason? And does he not expressly identify the two? (See 
Metaphysics, p. 277, 285, 681.) And does he not also:call this, 
the locus principiorum? He does this: but, under what re- 
striction and condition? Simply, under the restriction, that 
the highest capacity of the intelligence, shall be “ cabin’d and 
confined” to the conditioned: and that all the unconditioned 
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shall be thrown out as a negative quantity. If Kant had only 

done this, he says, he would have attained to the true philoso- 
phy, and modified all his categories (Discussions, p. 25; Meta- 
physics, p. 681,) and “ given a totally new aed to his Crv- 
tique”: which is undoubtedly true. 

Does he not also, it is inquired, recognize the existence of 
universal and necessary truths, and even ‘anxiously” insist 
upon them? There isnoroom for doub there, either. But he 
introduces a “new” kind of necessity, which “all preceding 
philosophers” have overlooked, viz. ‘a negative necessity,” 
necessity springing, not from the mind’s power, but from its 
powerlessness ; and under this negative necessity, which simply 
means, that the mind cannot think them, he puts the substantial 
elements of reason. Thus in his Metaphysics, p.526, when dis- 
cussing the principle on which our ultimate cognitions are de- 
pendent, he grants that “ the quality of necessity” is what dis- 
criminates a ‘native from an adventitious notion.” But “it is 
evident, that the quality of necessity in a cognition may de- 
pend on two different and opposite principles, inasmuch as it 
may either be the result of a power, or of a powerlessness, of 
the thinking principle.” Mathematical truths, the “ notions” 
of existence, space and time, and the logical rules, are positive. 
*‘ But besides these there are other necessary forms of thought, 
which by all philosophers have been regarded as standing on 
precisely the same footing, which to me seem to be of a totally 
different kind. In place of being the result of a power, the 
necessity which belongs to them is merely a consequence of 
the impotence of our faculties.” And then he goes on and 
applies this to space and time, as infinite or absolute, and to 
causality ; and says it likewise applies to the idea, or, as he 
would say, “notion” of substance. All these, and kindred 
truths, belong to common sense, simply under the category 
of imbecility and inconceivability. Is this good, sound, old- 
fashioned Scotch philosophy? And he is here almost right in 
intimating, that “all philosophers” have had an entirely differ- 
ent view. Most, even of the empirical philosophers, have 
been contert with trying to prove that we have no faculty 
by which we can know the highest spiritual truths; but 
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here is a more dexterous method; if all the appropriate ob- 
jects of the faculty are annihilated in the view of reason, all 
that remains for any supposed faculty to do is to gaze upon an 
empty void—certainly a very unprofitable performance, even 
for a philosopher. The very grandeur of the human mind, by 
the consent of the greatest thinkers and theologians of all times, 
has been made to consist in its power of knowing the real 
being of an Infinite and Absolute First Cause. Its weakness 
has been putin the capacity of fathoming what it yet knows as 
the most real and positive of beings. But Hamilton trans- 
forms its power into a powerlessness, its grandeur into an im- 
becility. 

And there is here a great underlying question, with which 
he never grapples, though it is cardinal in psychology. Is it not 
of the very nature of Reason to have an immediate knowledge 
or vision of spiritual truth and being, even as perception gazes 
upon and knows directly the phenomena of sense? Is not the 
knowledge of spiritual things as immediate and as real (to say 
the least) as the knowledge of material things? If in percep- 
tion, as Hamilton so cogently shows, we are immediately cog- 
nizant (even conscious of) an external reality ; are we not also 
cognizant, in as direct a way, of what is above the limitations 
of time and sense? He has proved, that no fictions of ideas 
intervene between perception and its objects. The same theory 
of knowledge, applied in the spiritual domain, would lead to 
a like inference as to the truths and facts, which he so violently 
banishes into the sphere of negations—as if they were the 
products of a logical art, born of the principle of contradic- 
tion. On any consistent theory of knowledge, the ideas of 
reason are no more subjective than the perceptions of sense. 
All knowledge implies an object as well asa subject. Human 
reason is not the seat, so much as it is the organ, of principles; 
just as sense is not the seat of phantasms, but the organ 
by which we know phenomena. By a higher right than can 
be claimed in the philosophy of perception for a real knowledge 
of its objects, we may also claim, that reason beholds its objects 
with an unveiled face. The phantasms of the schools have 
been swept away from the theory of natural vision; but those 
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other phantasms, the abstractions of sense mistaken for the 
realities of reason, still remain to perplex our vision and our 
philosophy. 

The bearing and relation of the Hamiltonian theory will be- 
come still more apparent, when we consider his more precise 
statements about thonght or knowledge. They are all shaped 
by the same bias ; and they are in the main consistently shaped. 
In the Appendix to his Discussions (p. 567, sq.) is an articulate 
statement of the Conditions of the Thinkable Systematised : 
Alphabet of Human Thought, containing his “ matured” views. 
All thinking is here distributed first of all into Negative and 
Positive. Thinking is negative, (i. e. “a negation of thought”) 
when existence is not mentally affirmed—Nothing. This nega- 
tive thinking is of two kinds, inasmuch as the one or the 
other of the conditions of positive thinking is violated. These 
conditions are non-contradiction and relativity. Violating the 
condition of non-contradiction, we have the really tmpossibile 
(nihil purum), Violating the condition of relativity, we have 
the ¢nconceivable (nihil cogitabile); “what may exist, but what 
we are unable to conceive existing. This impossible, the 
schools have not contemplated.” It is under this last, that the 
unconditioned, the absolute, cause, etc., come. They are sim- 
ply inconceivable—impossible to thought. What now is posi- 
tive thinking or thought? His general statement is, “ Think- 
ing is Positive (and this in propriety is the only real thought), 
when ewistence is predicated of an object.” It can be brought 
to bear only under two conditions: 1. Won-contradiction ; 2. 
Relatwity. As to the first, Non-contradiction—this condition 
is insuperable; it is a law of thought as well as of things. 
To violate it, gives the impossible; to satisfy it gives only the 
Not-impossible. It involves three laws: the logical laws of 
Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded middle. That is, there 
is no thought, no thinking, excepting as conformed to the laws 
of logic; the logical laws are the metes and bounds of think- 
ing. The other condition of positive thought is relativity— 
‘‘the conditionally relative, and not the absolutely or infinitely 
relative.” This is not a law of things, but of thought; “for 
we find that there are contradictory opposites, one of which, 
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by the rule of Excluded Middle, must be true, but neither of 
which can’ by us be positively thought, as possible.” Under 
this come (omitting the divisions) the necessary and primary 
relations of Self and Not-self, Substance and Quality, Time, 
Space, and Degree, and a host of contingent or derivative re- 
lations. ; 

Such is Hamilton’s general theory of knowledge, apart from 
its application to particular points. It is repeated substan- 
tially in the same form in different parts of his Works,—with 
additional illustrations in his Metaphysics, p. 526, seg., 679- 
681, and Logic, Lectures v and vi ; it is also at the basis of Man- 
sel’s Prolegomena Logica, and of his Lectures on the Limits 
of feligious Thought. It is the theory of knowledge, on the 
ground of which all thought of the Infinite and Absolute is 
demonstrated to be impossible. This particular application 
of it we do not yet consider, but would now only inquire 
whether this be a correct theory of all thought or thinking. 

In this theory it is supposed that all possible knowledge is 
included. And what the theory amounts to is this—that all 
real thought is either logical thinking, or the thought only of 
relations. If the logical laws are violated, we have the really 
impossible: if the law of relativity is violated, we. have the 
impossible to thought (nihil cogitabile). As far, now, as the 
logical laws are concerned (resting on the principle of contra- 
diction, or rather, of non-contradiction), these can only give a 
necessity of thought, but cannot give a knowledge of exist- 
ence. As Hamilton himself says, the argument from Con- 
tradiction is “ negative, but not positive; it may refute, but it 
is incompetent to establish. It may show what is not, but 
never of itself, what is.” And further: ‘It analyses what is 
given, but does not originate masa or add any thing, 
through itself, to our stock of knowledge.” In short, it may 
be a negative test, but cannot be a positive source of know- 
ledge. If I want to find out whether I have an idea of any 
thing as existent, or as real, logic cannot tell me: the appeal 
must be to what is before or behind all logic, that is, to imme- 
diate consciousness. All that these logical laws can do, is to 
keep me from applying contradictory predicates to any exist- 
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ence. But the materials upon which logic works must all be 
taken from some other source than itself. Hnowledge is not 
derived from these logical laws; ideas are not; truths are not; 
intuitions are not, etc. This is so evident, assoon as the nature 
and province of logic are correctly grasped, that it would 
hardly be necessary to dwell upon it, had not Hamilton (as 
may appear in the sequel) himself urged these logical laws 
beyond their strict and proper application. 

The other form or mode of positive thought. is that of rela- 
tiwity, or the knowledge of relations. And in Hamilton’s 
scheme, as he himself expounds it, this mode of knowledge is 
the only real knowledge of existence which men can have. 
Here is the grand assumption contained in this Alphabet of 
Human Thought. All affirmation of ewistence which the mind 
can make, all that it can conceive to exist, is in relations, is 
that which is relative. All else, all but relations, it is in the 
very nature of thought impossible to think—that is, to affirm 
that zt ewists. He does not merely say that the mind cannot 
grasp or comprehend any thing but relations; but he says, 
that thought cannot affirm the existence of any thing but re- 
lations. All else is “impossible to thought.” This assumption 
is the underlying principle of the whole theory. In its nature 
and consequences it deserves a careful consideration. 

It is difficult to say just what Sir W. Hamilton means by 
the proposition, that all our knowledge is only relative. Some- 
times he uses it as equivalent to the statement, that we can 
know only what is related to us (subjective); sometimes as 
meaning, that we can know only relations, or phenomena—in 
distinction from knowing the essence or substance ; sometimes, 
and most frequently, he means by it, that we can be cognizant 
only of the relative, the finite, the phenomenal, in distinction 
from, or in opposition to, a knowledge of the absolute and the in- 
finite. In his summary about it (Metaphysics, p. 104) he says 
“that knowledge is relative; 1°. Because existence is not 
cognizable, absolutely and in itself, but only in special modes. 
2°. Because these modes can be known only if they stand in 
a certain relation to our faculties. 3°. Because the modes, 
thus relative to our faculties, are presented to, and known by, 
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the mind only under modifications determined by these facul- 
ties themselves.” On p. 102, in introducing the subject, he 
says: “That whatever we know is not known as it is, but only 
as it seems to us to be.” And in the Appendix, pp. 688, 689, 
he has a further statement of the “ doctrine of Relation,” writ- 
ten in connection with a proposed Memoir of Mr. Stewart, 
in which he states (in substance) that “every Relation supposes 
at least two things, or, as they are called, terms thought as re- 
lative ;” that “a relation is a unifying act,—a synthesis; but 
it is likewise an antithesis ;” and that “relatives are severally 
discriminated ; inasmuch as the one is specially what is re- 
ferred, the other what is referred to”—the relative and correla- 
tive; and further, “that relations always coéxist in nature and 
in thought”—-so that ‘ we cannot conceive, we cannot know, we 
cannot define the one relative, without, pro tanto, conceiving, 
knowing, defining also the other ;” and this he says, is “ equiva- 
lent to a declaration that the Absolute (the non-Relative) is 
for us incogitable, and evenincognizable.” In another passage 
(Discussions, p. 574) he makes the knowledge of the relative 
to be a synonym for a knowledge of “the conditioned, the 
phenomenal, the finite.” Taking these various statements 
together, what is the purport of the doctrine that we know 
only the Relative ? 

So far as it asserts, in general terms, that we can know only 
what is related to us and our faculties, it is doubtless true, and 
almost a truism. All knowledge implies and involves a rela- 
tion between the subject knowing and the object known. 
The act of knowing can be construed only under this relation. 
But this manifestly decides nothing as to the character of the 
objects known; it has nothing to do with the propositions, 
that we can know only relations and not substances, or, that 
we can know only the relative and not the absolute. It only 
says, that we cannot know any thing, be it relations or sub- 
stances, the relative or the absolute, without an act of know- 
ledge in relation to it. In knowing the absolute, for example, 
a relation between us and the absolute is implied—that is, the 
relation of knowing. It amounts to saying, that we cannot 
know any thing without knowing it. 
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But let us advance another step. The doctrine of relative 
knowledge may also mean, that what we know is known only 
under the modifications imposed by our faculties themselves, 
that is, the subject determines the object. This is carried to 
its extreme in the statement of Hamilton (above), “that what- 
ever we know is not known as it is, but only as at seems to us to 
be.” The doctrine of relative knowledge then means, that we do 
not know any thing as objectively real, but simply as having a 
subjective validity and worth. But Hamilton’s doctrine of 
perception, that we are immediately cognizant of the objective, 
is, it seems to us, opposed to this. And the true theory of 
knowledge is also opposed to it. To be sure, we know only 
through and by our faculties; but may not our faculties be 
such as to give us a direct, an immediate knowledge of objec- 
tive reality whether material or spiritual? The medium is 
transparent. This is the case with all intuitions. In all real 
knowledge the object determines the subject, as much as the 
subject the object. The mind can know what is entirely differ- 
ent from itself’; and this Hamilton himself concedes, when argu- 
ing about perception. (Metaphysics, p. 351, 401, seg.) The 
position, ‘that whatever we know is not known as it is, but 
only as it seems to us to be,” also resolves, in its very statement, 
all knowledge into an illusion, and a conscious illusion to boot. 
We know that we know only the seeming; how can we 
know this, unless we also know that there is a difference be- 
tween the seeming and-the real? and how can we know that 
there is a real, if all that we know or can know is only a seem- 
ing? Subjective idealism is the only consistent result of this 
theory of knowledge.—And, at any rate, granting the theory, it 
is still something very diverse from the positions, that we can 
know only relations or only the relative. It does not begin to 
prove either of these positions. For, though the mind can know 
only in a knowing relation, and though it can know only under 
the modification of its faculties—the whole question remains, 
Are these faculties such that they can be cognizant objectively 
only of relations or of the relative? And even if it were shown 
that we could know only relations, it is still to be proved that 
we can also know only the relative (in distinction from the ab- 
solute). 
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Can the mind, then, know only relations of objects? That 
is the next possible sense of the theory of relative knowledge. 
The proposition here is in respect to relations among the ob- 
jects of knowledge, and not to the relation between the subject 
knowing and the object known. But here, again, very differ-. 
ent affirmations may be confounded and need to be distin- 
guished. The mind is cognizant only of the relations of objects ; 
this may mean, that as all objects are related to each other, 
the mind knows the objects only in these their relations; or 
it may mean, that the mind knows only the relations of objects, 
and not the objects themselves—only the phenomena and not 
the essence or substance. 

That Hamilton, under relative knowledge, included the first 
of these, is apparent from his scheme of relativity (Dzscusszons, 
p. 567), where substance and quality, degree, etc., are adduced 
as instances of relativity ; from his express statement (p. 569), 
that ‘‘the relations of existence” (that is, the relations “in the 
object of knowledge, the thing thought about”), are what he 
refers to, And here what is true in the theory is perhaps to 
be found. All the objects of existence and of knowledge are 
presented to us in relations; no object in being or in thought 
is isolated, is unrelated.. And we know the objects, too, in 
part, in a great measure it may be, in and through these their 
relations. But this does not prove that we know only the phe- 
nomena and not the substance, only the activity and not the 
agent, only the relations and not the objects. And this last 
proposition is the one which the theory requires. In reference 
to and against it we urge the following considerations. 

It does not follow (1) from the position, that in all knowledge 
there is a relation of the knowing subject to the object known. 
There may, there must, be such a relation ; but, then, why may 
not the relation as well be a direct one between the knower and 
the object, as between the knower and the relation ? (2) An im- 
mediate knowledge of relations is just as difficult to be con- 
ceived as an immediate knowledge of the objects. If we can 
know relations directly and simply, there is nothing in the na- 
ture of knowledge to prevent us from knowing the objects as 
well. While, if all knowledge is reduced to subjectivity (if the 
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subject determines the object), we can no more know objective 
relations truly than any thing else ; and yet Hamilton implies 
that we can truly know these relations. (8) The knowledge of 
the relations of things is, in many cases, precisely the most dif- 
ficult and inscrutable part of all our knowledge. Thus, the 
relation of self and not-self, that of substance and phenomena 
even, that of subject and its attributes, the relations of body 
and soul, the relation of time to eternity, of bounded to abso- 
lute space—here are some of the most difficult and inscrutable 
questions which perplex philosophy. (4) It is utterly incon- 
ceivable that we should know a relation, when in ignorance of 
what is related (i. e. of the related objects). It is the objects 
themselves that go to make up the relation. Such knowledge 
would be like a knowledge of the copula between a subject and 
predicate, while ignorant of the subject and predicate them- 
selves. In the very relation the nature or character of the objects 
related is expressed. And Hamilton, when treating of the doc- 
trine of relations by itself (Metaphysics, p. 689), as we have 
already cited him, says: ‘ The relations (the things relative and 
correlative) as relative, always coéxist in nature and coéxist in 
thought. . . We cannot conceive, we cannot know, we cannot 
define the one relative, without, pro tanto, conceiving, knowing, 
defining also the other.” (5) Applied to the relation of sub- 
stance and phenomena, of essence and attributes (as when it is 
said we know the phenomena but not the substance), the very 
law of relativity is violated, when we say that we know the 
phenomena and do not Know the substance, for these are mu- 
tually related terms. And since the phenomena reveal the 
substance or essence, we certainly know as much about the 
essence as we do about the phenomena. ‘If, in any case, the 
essence were fully expressed in the phenomena, we should 
know the full essence. As applied to mind, we certainly have 
a direct knowledge of self in every act of consciousness. And 
as applied to material or external objects, we have a distinct 
conception about each individual, quite different from its phe- 
nomenal activity. (6) Hamilton’s definition, oft-repeated, of 
positive knowledge is inconsistent with this theory. That de- 
finition is, that positive thinking is the “affirmation of existence.” 
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“Thinking is posrrive when existence is predicated of an object.” 
Now, we do mentally predicate existence of substances and es- 
sences, as well as of phenomena; we do this so distinctly and 
necessarily, that we say the phenomenal is only phenomenal, 
and contrast it with a permanent, underlying nature or essence, 
which we know to be there. So that, in fact, our positive think- 
ing is of the substance and not of the phenomena. Else were 
this whole universe to us an “insubstantial pageant.” 

The other form in which the relational theory of knowledge 
is held is, that we know only the relative in distinction from 
the absolute. ‘“ We think,” says Hamilton (Metaph. p. 689), 
“one thing only as we think two things, mutually and at once; 
which again is equivalent to a declaration that the Absolute 
(the Non-relative) is for us incogitable, and even incognizable.” 
The general question here suggested as to the knowledge of 
the absolute, and whether this be only negative, we cannot 
now enter upon. We concede, that an absolute which is not 
related to us and to our powers of knowing, we cannot know, 
any more than we can know a relative, which is not related to 
us. A non-relative, in this sense, is of course incogitable. It 
may also be true, that we cannot know the absolute apart from 
the relative—a merely abstract absolute; the knowledge of the 
two may be indissolubly connected. But. the real question is, 
Can we know the absolute as well as the relative? Can we 
affirm, in positive thought, the existence of the one as well as of 
the other? And as to this we might ask, how can we know even 
the relative, without having an idea of the absolute? Are not 
the two terms correlative? It seems to us, that so far is it from 
being true that we know only the relative, that the fact of the 
case is, we could not say relative, unless we also thought abso- 
lute ; the former word implies the latter just as much as effect 
implies cause. And when we come to the heart of the matter, 
it will be found, we think, that the absolute is that which is most 
positive in thought, and that the stigma of negation is rather to 
be applied to the relative ; for all that is relative implies a ne- 
gation. But we cannot now pursue this point any further.* 

* Hamilton quite uniformly, bating occasional inconsistencies, uses the words 
absolute and infinite, not only as logical contradictions of each other (so that, e. g. 
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The Hamiltonian theory of knowledge, as we have seen, di- 
vides all thought into negative and positive ; makes all posi- 
tive knowledge, all that is thinkable, to be simply and solely of 
the relative, the conditional, the finite, the phenomenal. All 
else is really impossible, or impossible to thought. Of course, 
then, all that distinguishes God from the creature is, at least, 
impossible to thought—it surpasses the bounds of conceivability. 
All the predicates by which God is defined, in distinction from 
the phenomenal, express inconceivabilities, are mere negative 
notions, indicate the absence of thought. This is the case with 
the terms infinite, absolute, first cause, substance or essence ;— 
immensity, eternity, self-existence, independence of being, etc., 
must also fall under the same category of inconceivability. 
And not only so, but many of the fundamental beliefs of the 
human mind, those principles which formed the very substance 
of the common sense of the Scotch school—all of them, in short, 
which do not express mere phenomenal relations, come under 
the same category. In respect to some of them (Cause and Sub- 
stance, and even Free Will), Hamilton concedes this; and in 
respect to others, the same arguments and reasons apply. 

It becomes, therefore, a most important inquiry, in estimat- 


if God be absolute he cannot be infinite), but so that both are logical contradicto- 
ries of the relative and finite; that is, as pure negations, non-relative, non-finite. 
And he every where implies that this is their only sense. So that, if they 
should be taken as positive, the relative and the finite would be negatived, would 
be lost in them. We may speak of this more fully hereafter. Dr. Hickok, in his 
Rational Cosmology, Chapter I, examines the idea of the Absolute in a thorough 
manner, and makes the necessary distinctions between the absolute in the under- 
standing, and the absolute as given in the reason. Professor Ulrici, of Halle, editor 
of the Zeitschrift f. Philosophie, one of the most vigorous opponents of the pantheistic 
schemes, in a review of Hamilton (Zeitschrift, Bd. 24, p. 62), says, that taking the 
absolute as purely negative, it is of course incogitable ; but he adds that here is the 
very question, namely, ‘“‘ Whether it be a mere negation, or whether the negation 
here is not a mere consequence of the positive contents of the idea of the absolute. 
We maintain the latter. We hold that the absolute is not conditioned by any thing 
else, and so far it is the unconditioned, but yet only because it is itself the positive 
condition of every thing else.” And he says that Hamilton’s own principle that 
‘ consciousness is only possible under plurality and difference,’ necessitates the in- 
ference “that the relative and conditional, as such, cannot be thought without dis- 
tinguishing it from the independent and absolute, which condition it (i. e. the rela- 
tive), and therefore are themselves unconditioned.” 
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ing the philosophy of the conditioned, how the sceptical results, 
which seem to lie so near at hand, are to be avoided. By ban- 
ishing all these truths from the sphere of reason and thought, 
the absolute philosophy was refuted, was annihilated. But 
still Hamilton was a Scotchman, and believed in an infinite 
and absolute God, in the immensity of space and the eternity 
of time, in cause and substance, in free will and motion. To 
his intellect they were merely inconceivable, mere negatives. 
But still they were—they were real—they were forms and modes 
of being. His philosophy, his logic, said no to them; but 
something else in him was always saying yes. What is that 
something else? Hecould not be asceptic, still less a nihilist, 
even though his intellect was perpetually saying, nihil purum 
or nthil cogitabile, to the infinite and the absolute cause. 

And the way in which he tried to get out of this difficulty, 
so as to affirm what he denied, and deny what he affirmed, 
seems to us to be one of the most remarkable feats, or rather 
succession of feats, to be found in the annals of philosophy. 
He was like a strong man bound by his own logical withes ; 
and the vigor and dexterity of his powers are no where more 
conspicuous thar in the hopeless attempts and desperate theo- 
retic shifts to which he had recourse. He could not, and would 
not, accept the simple affirmation of reason, of consciousness, as 
to the.real being of what is absolute, of cause, substance, and 
the like; but believing in them still, he must somehow or 
other make this square with the position that they are negative 
and inconceivable. He did this, partly in a psychological way, _ 
and partly in a logical way. 

Psychologically, the way he met the difficulty was this. He 
hypostatized the imbecility of the mind into a function, and 
its powerlessness into a power, and made the very impotence 
of thought to be the source of all these fundamental ideas. By 
this arduous process, he seemed to think, that what is negative 
in thought, might still be held as positive in belief; that what 
is logically inconceivable, might be made the firm foundation 
of religion and ethics. Reason, he says, does not here de- 
ceive, for reason has nothing to do in the matter; it is all out 
of its province. To reason it is indeed all night ; but the very 
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imbecility of the intellect ushers us “into the presence of the 
most august truths, the very negation of thought gives us the 
most positive and real of our beliefs. And he rather prides 
himself on this discovery ; he not unfrequently boasts of it as 
something which has escaped “all preceding philosophers.” 
That we do him no injustice in these statements, will be seen 
from a few citations. In the Dissertations, p. 23, he says: 
“By a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very con- 
sciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something 
unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reali- 
ty. In his Metaphysics, p. 526: ‘The imbecility of the hu- 
man mind constitutes a great negative principle, to which 
sundry of the most important phenomena of the intelligence 
[ste] may be referred.” In the same connection, speaking of 
“necessary forms of thought,” he says there are some which 
‘all philosophers” have regarded as positive, but “ which 
seem to me to be of a totally different kind. In place of be- 
ing the result of a power, the necessity which belongs to them 
is merely a consequence of the impotence of our faculties ;” 
and then he applies this to space and time, cause, etc. (Yet 
still he verbally implies that they “are necessary forms of 
thought.”) In another passage, p. 681, he says: “These and 
such-like impotencies of positive thought have been strangely 
overlooked.” In the same work, p. 548, even “the Condi- 
tioned,” it is said, is to be viewed, “not as a power, but as a 
powerlessness of the mind ;” but this is so strange a position, 
that we are half inclined to think there must be a misprint in 
the text. Once more, in the Metaphysics, Appendix V, speak- 
ing of Kant’s conclusive analysis of Judgments, into analytic 
and synthetic, Hamilton says, that “he omitted a third kind 

. which do not seem to spring from a positive power of the 
mind, but only from the inability of the mind to conceive the 
contrary.” And these “negative, synthetic judgments,” he 
adds, are equivalent to the Common Sense of Reid. The 
truths, then, which Reid derived from Common Sense, Hamil- 
ton derives from this impotency of the mind to conceive either 


a) 
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them, or the contrary of them. Would Reid have regarded 
this as a valid support of his theory ? 

But besides this imbecility, or impotence of the mind, as the 
source of its most vital beliefs, Hamilton also has a logical 
method of arriving at the same result. Logic, in fact, shows 
us how the mental imbecility can perform the operation. And 
here is where the theory becomes stranger than fiction ; but it 
is so often reiterated, that we are compelled to believe, that its 
author held it to be perfectly valid. The phenomenon to be 
accounted for, let us recollect, is this: All positive thought 
leaves the Infinite and Absolute, Cause, Substance, etc., a 
blank, a negation ; but yet we believe in them. The absolute 
philosophy is annulled by the negation ; how is the Scotch faith 
to be saved? To leave it all in the position of “a negation of 
all thought” would look too much like nihilism; but yet, in 
“thought” there is no means of rescue. Is there not. some 
method left? Yes, there in one such. Positive thinking is 
realized under two conditions, viz. the logical laws (non-con- 
tradiction), and relativity. If the logical laws be violated, we 
have a mere impossibility. But if the law of relativity be 
violated, we have, not an absolute impossibility, but only an 
incogitability (a nihil cogitabile). But the measure of thought 
is not the measure of being (of course not, but is it not the 
measure of any possible knowledge of being to us? But we 
let that pass.) Now—if it can be demonstrated, even though 
we cannot conceive it, that this “incognizable and incogita- 
ble” Infinite and Absolute must still beb-—then, we may save the 
belief, though we deny that positive thinking has any thing to 
do with it. And it is the attempt at such a logical demonstra- 
tion of the real being of what we cannot conceive to be, which 
makes the specialty of Hamilton’s system. Most persons would 
have thought it much simpler just to say, the mind compels us 
to such belief. That, however, in Hamilton’s system would 
leave the belief in just a contradictory relation to the thought. 
But if the logical law of non-contradiction itself compels to 
the belief, then the triumph of logic is complete; and the 
Scotch philosophy is saved, while the German absolutists are 
annihilated. And Hamilton prepares for this consummation in 
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various ways; he makes, e. g. different sorts of necessary ideas— 
one sort being derived from the mind’s impotency ; he proposes 
a new division (as we have seen above) of Kant’s synthetic 
judgments—a “synthetic negative,” etc. But the consumma- 
tion itself we must give in his own words: it isannounced not 
infrequently as “a grand law of thought,” which is to solve 
the difficulties inhering in the philosophy of nescience. 

The first hint of it is in the article on Cousin (Discussions, 
p- 22): “The conditioned is the mean between two extremes 
—two inconditionates exclusive of each other, neither of which 
can be conceived as possible, but of which, on the principle of 
Contradiction and Excluded Middle,* one must be admitted as 
necessary.” The mind, it is added, “ is not represented as con- 
ceiving two propositions subversive of each other, as equally 
possible ; but’ only, as unable to understand as possible either 
of two extremes; one of which however, on the ground of 
their mutual repugnance, it is compelled to recognize as true.” 
In the Appendix, p. 569, speaking of Relativity, as a condi- 
tion of positive thought, he says: ‘“ We should not think it asa 
law of things, but merely as a law of thought ; for we find that 
there are contradictory opposites, one of which, by the rule of 
Excluded Middle, must be true, but neither of which can by 
‘us be positively thought as possible.” (Under this come, not 
only the Infinite, but also substance, “‘ which cannot be con- 
ceived by us, except negatively” (p. 570); ¢éme as infinite or 
eternal, and even “time present is conceivable only as a nega- 
tion ;” so too, motion ; space, as either infinitely unbounded, or 
absolutely bounded ; degree, as either absolute or relative; and 
even cause is resolved into this “ impotence to conceive either 
of two contradictories.”) These same positions are frequently 


* The law of Contradiction is this: we cannot affirm and dery the same predi- 
cate of the same subject at the same time. The principle of Excluded Middle (i. e. 
the middle between two contradictories) is this, that of Contradictory predicates 
we can only affirm one of an object; if one be affirmed, the other is denied. It is 
the principle of disjunctive judgments. The first law (Non-Contradiction) says, 
Alpha est, Alpha non est—both propositions cannot be true. The law of Excluded 
Middle says, Aut est Alpha aut non est—one of these assertions is true, the other 
not. Hamilton’s Logic, 62, Metaphysics, 526. 
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reiterated. In the Metaphysics, p. 527: “Now, then, I lay 
it down as a law which, though not generalized by philoso- 
phers, can be easily proved to be true by its application to 
phenomena: That all that is conceivable in thought, lies be- 
tween two extremes, which, as contradictory of each other, 
cannot both be true, but of which, as mutual contradictories, 
one must. For example, we conceive space—we cannot but 
conceive space. . .. But space must be either bounded or not 
bounded. These are contradictory alternatives ; on the principle 
of Contradiction they cannot both be true, and, on the principle 
of Excluded Middle, one must be true.” This is then applied to 
both the maximum and minimum of space; and to time, un- 
der the same categories. This he further says (p. 548), is the 
“ Law of the Conditioned” —“ that the conceivable has always 
two opposite extremes, and that the extremes are equally incon- 
ceivable ;” a law, “ which, however palpable when stated, has 
never been geueralized so far as I know, by any philoso- 
pher” (p. 552). The same law is applied to Causality, at 
length; but of this we cannot now speak further. One 
other extract will complete our materials for forming a judg- 
ment of this theory. Speaking of the law of Contradiction 
(Appendix to Metaphysics, p. 680), he says, if left to it alone, 
‘* we should be unable competently to attempt any argument on 
some of the most interesting and important questions. For 
there are many problems in the philosophy of the mind, where 
the solution necessarily lies between what are, to us, the one 
or the other of two counter, and therefore, incompatible 
alternatives, neither of which we are able to conceive as 
possible, but of which, by the very condition of thought, 
we are compelled to acknowledge that the one or the other 
cannot but be; and it is as supplying this deficiency, that 
what has been called the argument from Common Sense be- 
comes principally useful.” And then he adds, that this prin- 
ciple of Contradiction has two forms; one, the Logical, is well 
known ; the other—‘ what may be called the Psychological 
application—while it necessarily declares that, of Contradic- 
tories, both cannot, but one must, be, still. bilaterally admits 
that we may be unable positively to think the possibility of 
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either alternative. This, the psychological phasis of the law, 
is comparatively unknown, and has been generally neglected.” 
And then follow the usual illustrations about Existence, Space 
and Time. 

To this scheme it were needless to deny the merit of great 
ingenuity, and even subtlety of thought. It is, at least, carry- 
ing the logical laws to their extreme limits of application ; even 
if it does not surpass these limits. It seems at first sight to save, 
what Hamilton’s general theory of knowledge left hopeless. 
Though, at the same time, the attempt, by logical thinking 
upon what cannot be thought, to demonstrate, that we must 
believe what we cannot conceive, would have deterred any 
less skilful thinker. And has he not after all been caught in 
the meshes of his own logic ? 

In considering this theory, we leave out of account several 
assumptions involved in it, which are liable to objection—or 
at least open to debate. One of these is, the general state- 
ment as to what constitutes positive thought—that it is found 
only in the sphere of the relative and finite. If positive 
thought consists, as Hamilton says, ultimately in the affirma- 
tion of existence—why may it not be applicable as well to 
absolute as to relative being? Another query would be as 
to the terms “thought” and “ knowledge” — whether they 
can be lawfully restricted in the same way. Still another 
point would be, as to the nature even of “ negative thinking” 
—whether the “negation of thought,” in respect to any ob- 
ject, does not involve a denial of the real being of that object, 
so far as it is possible for us to know any thing about it.* Nor 


* In a note to the second Edinburgh edition of his Discussions (not found in the 
American edition, but cited by Calderwood, p. 63), Hamilton says: “It might be 
supposed’ that Negative thinking, being a negation of thought, is in propriety a 
negation therefore of all mental activity. But this would be erroneous. .. Even 
negative thought is realized only under the condition of Relativity and Positive 
thinking. For.example, we try to think—to predicate existence in some way, 
but find ourselves unable. We then predicate incogitability, and if we do not al- 
ways predicate, as an equivalent, (objective) non-existence, we shall never err.” 
Calderwood, in the connection, shows the inconsistency between this statement, 
and Hamilton’s previous strong assertion—that in all cases of negative thinking 
“the result is nothing.” If positive thinking be the affirmation of existence— 
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will we stop to comment on the statement so often made, that 
“all which is conceivable in thought, lies between two con- 
tradictory extremes, which are both equally. inconceivable ;” 
though it is difficult to see what this statement about “ what is 
conceivable” (even if true) has to do with the case. It does 
not in the least affect the logical inference about the two con- 
tradictories ; the conceivable is certainly not, in Hamilton’s 
view, the Excluded Middle between these contradictories; for 
all that the law of Excluded Middle says, is, that of two con- 
tradictory predicates, we can only affirm one, and must deny 
the other. 

But to come to the demonstration itself, viz. that the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction and Excluded Middle proves that there 
are cases of contradictory opposites, one of which must be 
true, but both of which are equally inconceivable, as e. g., 
that space is either bounded or unbounded—both inconceiva- 
ble, one necessary: or, as Hamilton abusively contrasts the 
terms, space is either absolute (completed) or infinite (never 
can be completed); it cannot be both (by the law of contra- 
diction), it must be one (by the law of excluded middle) ; yet 
both are equally incogitable. To this process, and its conclu- 
sion, we urge the following objections: — 

(1.) The demonstration is a logical one, and of course must 
involve a positive judgment, and positive thought in the con- 
clusion. The principle of Contradiction cannot be applied 
except as there is both an affirmation and anegation. In draw- 
ing the conclusion, we affirm in thought one of the contradictory 
predicates. Space is either unbounded or bounded. If we de- 
cide for the unbounded, it is a positive affirmation that the un- 
bounded is. And Hamilton himself can hardly state his case 
without implying the positive thinking which his theory denies. 
He calls it a “judgment,” negative indeed, but still a ‘ syn- 
thetic negative judgment.” He calls it “a law of thought” “to 
think the unknown” (Metaph. p. 97), and then says (p. 99): “It 
is no object of knowledge.” He makes it to be a “ necessity” 


negative thinking must mean “ that existence is not attributed to an object.” And 
how negative thinking can be no act of thinking, and yet a “ mental activity,” it 
is certainly difficult to divine. 
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of thought, although it be also negative. Thus admitting the 
process to be correct, it refutes his own position, that the 
thought in the case is merely negative. 

(2.) But according to the terms of the proposed demonstra- 
tion, it is utterly impossible that there should be such a judg- 
ment, as he declares to be logically necessary. The state of 
the case is this: we have two absolutely contradictory, and 
entirely inconceivable, predicates (the absolute and infinite, in 
his sense) to be applied to a given object. Now, if both are 
inconceivable, we cannot make any distinction between them. 
Both are to thought mere negations—that is, one and the same 
thing, or rather—nothing. Consequently they cannot be com- 
pared —still less put as contradictories. Thought sees a black 
blank in both, and consequently cannot decide between them. 
There is no case for adjudication. But if there be a case, then 
the inconceivabilities must be conceived, positively thought, 
as different, and distinguishable from each other. If they are, 
or can be, so thought, then, one at least of the contradictories 
isnot a mere negative. So that either the process cannot be 
conducted, or the theory of negative thought is baseless. 

(8.) But even supposing that their inconceivability did not 
prevent a decision—and that, on the principle of Excluded 
Middle, one of the contradictories must be true—logic could 
never tell us which of them to take. All that it can do is to put 
the dilemma before us, and say, between two negations of 
thought, two inconceivabilities, make your election. Space is 
limited or unlimited; time has or has not a beginning and an 
ending ;—neither is conceivable, both cannot be true, one must 
be true. But which is true? Suppose I say “limited,” and 
my neighbor says “ unlimited.” What here decides? Logic 
is speechless. It deserts us at the crisis. 

But we make the decision, it may be said, by belief, by 
common sense; and thisis what the doctrine of common sense 
means. But if this beso, then manifestly, the logical laws are 
not final, the law of excluded middle does not say the last 
word; there is a power above it, which is to declare, and which 
must declare, which of the two contradictory alternatives is 
true, and which is false. Logic merely brings the case before 
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this higher tribunal. You may call that ultimate arbiter, 
Common Sense, or Intuition, or Reason; but it is there, and 
says the last word, and forms the final judgment. And that 
judgment is the positive affirmation, that real objective truth 
belongs to one, and only one, of the alternatives. And as we 
have got to come to this at last, why not start with it? This 
logical bifurcation simply serves to set the decisions of reason 
and common sense in an indubitable light. As far as affirming 
the real being, the reality, of either of the opposite poles is 
concerned, it is simply a grand impertinence. 

(4.) But that we must show more fully. Hamilton’s process 
here is a violation of the very nature of formal Logic, accord- 
ing to his own definitions and statements. We do not now 
speak of logic in the higher sense in which some use it, as in- 
cluding the laws of being as well as of thought, but of logic 
as Hamilton always uses it, as the science of the laws of think- 
ing. Used in this sense, it is impossible that it should give us 
objective reality ; it has nothing to do with that. As Hamil- 
ton says, the argument from Contradiction is ‘negative, not © 
positive; it may refute, but it is incompetent to establish. Z¢ 
may show what is not, but never of ttself what is. It is exclu- 
sively Logical or Formal, not Metaphysical or real ; it proceeds 
on a necessity of thought, but never rssues in an Ontology or 
knowledge of Euistence.” Here the metes and bounds of logic 
are fairly and fully stated. But in applying the laws of non- 
contradiction and excluded middle to the instances in hand— 
instead of limiting the application to the point, that thought 
must not violate, and must be conformed to, these laws, he 
makes these laws to determine ontological truth. He says, 
e. g., that the law of excluded middle declares, that one of the 
contradictory alternatives must be true in fact. But how does 
the proposition, that space must be either absolute or infinite, 
prove, that either absolute or infinite space és, and still 
more, which of them it is? any more than the proposition, 
that the soul must be either mortal or immortal, proves the 
being’ of the soul, or its mortality or immortality?* Ifthe law 


* Hamilton, in stating the law of Excluded Middle (Logic, p. 59) seems to pre- 
pare the way for the use he makes of it in the Metaphysics, saying, that “ it 
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of contradiction be applied, it gives, at the utmost, the not-im- 
possible, but not the real. 

(5.) Still further, even if none of these objections hold, yet 
the logical bifurcation, in the alleged instances, in the sense in 
which Hamilton uses words, is not exhaustive—his dilemmas 
do not include the whole—his predicates do not embrace all 
the. possibilities. "We here refer particularly to his use of the 
terms absolute and infinite, as contradictory, and as exhaustive. 
Using, as he does, absolute, in the sense of a completed whole, 
and infinite, as meaning a whole that cannot be completed, he 
not only sets these two words in entire opposition (in this usage 
being himself in opposition to almost all philosophers), but he 
does not recognize the positive infinite, and the wnlimited abso- 
lute ; these do not come within his dilemmas. Space, e. g., he 
says, is either bounded, or unbounded (the latter in the nega- 
tive sense, that we cannot find its bounds, or, cannot conceive 
it as made up of limited parts). But space, as positive im- 
mensity, he does not consider. It is not true, that space is 
only either absolute or infinite (in his sense), for there is a third 
possibility (and this is the real idea) viz. that space is above 
and beyond all limits. And this positive idea of infinite space 
is, in fact, what enables us to decide between the contradictory 
alternatives which he presents, So, too, of Time, of Cause, of 
Substance, etc. _ And, besides, this whole mode of ratiocina- 
tion, which puts the infinite and the finite, the absolute and 
the relative, in the position of logical contradictories, is abusive, 
and may easily lead to dangerous consequences—compelling 
us to swallow up the finite in the infinite, or the infinite in 
the finite. Instead of opening the way to faith, it may open 
the door to scepticism. 

And, now, as to the support which this argumentation gives 
to the philosophy of Common Sense, to Faith, to Belief, in 
short, to Religion—what must we say? As to its relation to 
Common Sense, the amount of the matter is this: if Common 
Sense be the real, final arbiter, this logical process is superflu- 


announces that condition of thought which compels us, of two repugnant notions, 
which cannot both coéwist, to think either the one or the other as existing.” 
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ous; but if this logical process be final, Common Sense is de- 
throned of all its Scotch dignities and exaltation. For, if this 
Common Sense was any thing, it was positive thought, af- 
firming ultimate and absolute truth. It was not an impotency, 
but the highest positive power, of the human mind. But 
in the Hamiltonian system, it has got to decide between al- 
ternatives, both of which are “a negation of all thought.” 
It puts us in the position, as he himself expresses it—that 
“our capacity of thonght is peremptorily proved incompetent 
to what we necessarily think about;” and, can language ex- 
press a more violent contradiction? This whole scheme un- 
dermines Common Sense, or Common Sense undermines the 
scheme. The case is the same with Belief.* This system an- 
nuls Belief, or Belief annuls the system. For the system calls 
upon belief to decide affirmatively in favor of an absolute 
negative; it leaves to belief no positive object of thought. 
Still further, how can the belief be construed, excepting as 
affirming the existence of that which is believed ; if this exist- 
ence be affirmed, it is positive thought, according to Hamil- 
ton’s own definition of positive thought ; if the existence is not 
affirmed, the belief is nugatory. But if the belief in an abso- 
lute being affirms its real existence, if positive thought be in- 
dispensably involved, then, too, all positive thinking is not 
of the relative and the finite. In short, if in belief there is 
thought, the system is refuted; if in belief there is no thought, 
belief is annihilated. And what a wonderful work belief is 
called upon to perform! It is called upon to decide between 
two equally inconceivable and absolutely contradictory posi- 
tions; to decide, that one of these inconceivabilities has a real 
existence, and the other not; and to do this without any 
thought whatever. Its decision must not, cannot be, a thought ; 


* Very few statements as to the nature of Belief occur in Hamilton’s works. In 
his Logic, p. 377, he says: “ Knowledge is a certainty founded upon insight. Be- 
lief is a certainty founded upon feeling.” P. 385: “We cannot believe without 
some consciousness or knowledge of the belief, and, consequently, without some 
consciousness or knowledge of the object of belief” But he dismissés the question 
of the relation of knowledge and belief, simply saying, that itis “one of the most 
difficult problems of metaphysics.” And in his Metaphysics, the amount of what 
he says is, “ that belief’ precedes knowledge.” 
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for if- it is, the theory is exploded. And the final dilemma is 
this: if the object of faith be purely negative and incogitable, 
it is also incredible ; if it is credible, it cannot be merely neg- 
ative and incogitable. The “ intellectual intuition” of Schell- 
ing is reason itself, when compared with a blind faith in nega- 
tions. 

The bearings and relations of this system become of still 
higher importance, when viewed in respect to Religion. For, 
according to it, all the predicates by which we define God in 
contrast with the world, express what is utterly inconceivable, 
mere negative thought, and even “the negation of the very 
conditions under which thought is possible.” There is a wide 
chasm between belief and reason —and no bridge spans the 
gulf. Faith is on one side—the intellect is on the other; and 
what the intellect declares to be negative, faith declares to be 
positive. On these principles, the conflict between faith and 
reason is one that can never be adjusted. And this negation 
of thought in respect to deity, it should be remembered, is not 
merely in respect to him as infinite or absolute, but it extends 
equally to him as cause, as substance, as creator; it does not 
concern merely his relations to space and time, but also his re- 
lations to the world as the product of his power. For this ne- 
gative thought, when logically carried out, as Hamilton him- 
self now and then seems to intimate, covers the case of all our 
primary beliefs, excepting the laws of logic, the axioms of 
mathematics, and time, space, and existence as finite. These 
latter beliefs are positive; but all other beliefs are negative to 
thought. This is the inmost sense of the Hamiltonian system. 
It makes metaphysics impossible, except as a science of the 
phenomenal ; ethics impossible, except as a classification of 
duties ; cosmology impossible, except as it is merely inductive; 
and theology impossible, as the science of the sciences. 

In our examination of Hamilton’s system in this article, we 
have confined ourselves to his general theory of knowledge, 
without investigating its application to particular ideas and 
truths. If his general theory be shown to be unsatisfactory, 
it will be more easy to judge about the particular instances. 
When opposed, it has generally been by refuting him in re- 
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spect to particular ideas; and many who have done this have 
implied or conceded the truth of his general principles abont . 
knowledge. But the core of Hamilton’s system is in his 
theory of knowledge. This is neither Scotch nor German; it 
is a cross between. Its German elements refute its Scotch 
common sense; its Scotch sense is irreconcilable with its ex- 
treme Kantianism. It is the ingenious attempt of a strong 
intellect to extricate itself from metaphysical difficulties by 
logical laws. But neither metaphysics nor theology can allow, 
that logic is either the source or the measure of the fandamen- 
tal truths of human reason. 





Art. VIIL—THE ANTE-NICENE TRINITARIANISM. 
By Prof. RoswELut D. Hitcucock, D.D. 


Tue Caurce oF THE First Taree Centuries; or, Notices of the 
Lives and Opinions of some of the Early Fathers, with Special 
Reference to the Doctrine of the Trinity, illustrating tts late Ori- 
gin and Gradual Formation. By Atvan Lamson, D.D. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington street. 1860. 
8vo. Pp. 852. 


Or historical treatises upon the first three Christian centuries, 
there would seem to be noend. No period of equal length 
has been already more frequently handled, or is likely to be 
more frequently handled in the time to come, From every 
prominent stand-point, whether ecclesiastical. or doctrinal, 
scholarly and thinking men are eager to interrogate these 
heroic centuries, and make them lend their support to foregone 
conclusions. German fertility in this department of authorship, 
so long ago wondered at, is still astonishing. English scholar- 
ship, always strongly- moved in this direction, received a new 
impulse from the Pusey excitement of some five and twenty 

11° 
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years ago. Amongst ourselves, \ithin the last two years, four 
elaborate histories of the first three centuries have appeared, 
representing as many widely different communions. The 
Roman Catholic version of this pregnant period has been given 
by Manahan ;* the Episcopal version has been given by 
Mahan ;+ the German Reformed by Schaff ;{ and now at last, 
the Massachusetts Unitarianism has uttered its voice. Of these 
rival works, the first named, by Dr. Manahan, is by much the 
least critical and vigorous. Dr. Mahan, of the Episcopal Sem- 
‘inary in this city, has written. modestly and well. Our esti- 
mate of Dr. Schaff’s book has been-given in a previous number 
of this Review.§ Dr. Lamson’s aim in writing is distinctly 
avowed upon the title-page. The position he assumes is not a 
new one, but is maintained with no little ingenuity and clever- 
ness, free use being made of the more important German mono- 
graphs and other recent literature pertaining to the subject. 

.. Diverse judgments, fortified by appeals to precisely the same 
authorities, are sufficiently abundant and sufficiently easy in 
every department of human inquiry; but in no department 
more abundant or more easy, than in this of Church History, 
and most of all in its earliest period. Whether it be doctrine 
that is investigated, or whether it be only polity or ritual, 
Christians of every creed and of every connection betake them- 
selves to the first three centuries, confident of finding what 
they go in quest of. A phenomenon, at first sight so incon- 
sistent with common literary fairness and candor, is easily ex- 
plained when we come to consider the scantiness of the ma- 
' terials out of which the history has to be constructed. With 
such a paucity of decisive documents, somewhat relieved, it is 
true, by the recent recovery of lost works,| but not very likely 


* Triumph of the Oatholic Church in the Early Ages. By Ambrose Manahan, 
D.D. New York. 1859. 8vo, pp. 572. 

+ A Church History of the First Three Centuries. By Milo Mahan, D.D. N ew- 
York. 1860. Pp. 428. 

¢ History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, D.D. From the Birth of 
Christ to the reign of Constantine. New-York. 1859. Pp. 535. 


§ Vol. I, pp. 318-26. 
| Such, for example, as the De Fato of Bardesanes, and the Apology of Meliton, 


which, however, are of slight value when — with the Philosophumena of 
Hippolytus. 
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to be enriched materially by any future discoveries, it is by no 
means strange that men of such diverse polities and creeds 
should compose such diverse histories. Each finds what he 
carries, and sees what he himself is. The verdict cannot, of 
course, in every case be equally just, but it may in most cases 
be equally honest. 

Of all the matters in controversy, belonging to the period of 
which we now speak, the doctrine of the Trinity, including that 
of the Person of Christ, as then discussed and determined, holds 
the first: place, holds it not only by virtue of its intrinsic im- 
portance, central as it is to the whole Christian system, but 
also by virtue of the relative attention bestowed upon it at the 
time. If any doctrine was canvassed to any purpose, it was 
this. Nay, it might almost be said, that of the more salient 
doctrines of our system, this alone was canvassed. Anthro- 
pology received comparatively little attention. Eschatology 
underwent a premature and unhealthy development, occasioned 
in part by the outward distresses of the times, but still more, 
perhaps, by the relationship it held to the Person of the Re- 
deemer. -In fine, the one thing above all others, about which 
the church concerned itself, was the proper rank to be assigned 
to Christ. It ought not, therefore, to be difficult to come to 
an understanding of the Patristic theology on this point. In- 
genuous inquirers ought not to be very widely at variance in 
regard to the opinions on this subject actually entertained and 
expressed by the early Fathers. If learned and sagacious cri- 
ticism may be relied upon to settle any question of interpreta- 
tion, it surely ought to be relied upon to settle this. 

And yet there are diversities of interpretation, though not . 
now so, much’ amongst the acuter and more practised critics, 
as amongst those who write rather for the masses. Many 
points once in dispute between the representatives of rival sys- 
tems or schools, are now, in the judgment of a majority of the 
ripest scholars of whatever theological bias, regarded as settled. 
Decisions have been reached and registered, which, however 
distasteful to anerthodox polemics, are not likely to be reversed. 
The writings of the Fathers who flourished before the Council 
of Nice, have undergone such inquisition, and have been ex- 
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pounded with so much solid learning and so much judicial 
breadth and fairness, that the ground of controversy is greatly 
narrowed from what it was. The way has thus been prepared, 
and the time, we think, has nearly come, for a dispassionate 
and final judgment on this long-debated question of the Ante: 
Nicene Trinitarianism. 

The present faith of Christendom we know; it is on record 
in terms as precise as human language will permit. For sub- 
stance of doctrine, Dr. Lamson finds the well nigh universal 
belief confronting him in the Westminster Confession: In one 
God three persons, coéssential, coéqual, and coéternal, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ;* in Christ two natures, complete and 
distinct, indissolubly united in one Person, without conversion, 
composition, or confusion, very God and very man.t The 
Nicene formula, it is well known, defines the relations of only 
the first two Persons in the Godhead. But this is admitted to 
be a matter of no material moment, since the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father, if distinctly affirmed, paves the way 
for an equally distinct affirmation of the consubstantiality of the 
Spirit with both the Father and the Son. The alleged am- 
biguity of the phrase duooboov tH natpi, “of one substance 
with the Father,” is of little or no importance. Whether un- 
derstood in the modern sense of numerical identity of substance, 
or in the ancient sense of generical identity of substance, the 
purpose of those who employed it at Nice clearly was, to assert 
that the Son is God just as absolutely and strictly as the Father 
is. The opponents of Athanasius at the Council were willing 
to worship Christ and call him God, but they were not willing 
to call him 6po0bov0v tH Tratpi, precisely because they under- 
stood it to express Divinity in the highest sense, and precisely 
for this reason was the phrase insisted upon. This point estab- 


* “Tn Deitatis unitate personae tres sunt unius ejusdemque essentiae, potentiae 
ac aeternitatis; Deus Pater, Deus Filius, ac Deus Spiritus Sanctus.” Conf. Cap. 
2, § 3. 

L “ Adeo sane ut naturae duae, integrae, perfectae, distinctaeque Deitas ac hu- 
manitas in una eademque persona indissolubili nexu conjunctae fuerint, sine con- 
versione, compositione, aut confusione. Quae quidem persona vere Deus est ac 
vere homo, unus tamen Christus, unicus inter Deum et hominum Mediator.” Conf 
Cap. 8, § 2. 
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lished on the basis of the Baptismal formula, the completed 
doctrine of the Trinity follows in due time as a sheer necessity 
of logic. 

But was this the theology of the Ante-Nicene Fathers ? 
Were they Trinitarians in the Nicene sense? Bishop Bull, in 
his celebrated ‘ Defensio Fidei Nicaenae,” is thought by Baur 
to have gone too far in contending that this was their theology, 
and that they were Trinitarians in the strict Nicene sense ;* 
erring as much, on the one side, in not admitting the incom- . 
pleteness and imnraturity of their statements, as Petavius had 
erred, on the other side, in exaggerating that incompleteness 
and immaturity. 

Dr. Lamson, like Priestley before him, not content with deny- 
ing that the Ante-Nicene Fathers were Trinitarians in the 
Nicene sense, has written his book to show that they were not 
Trinitarians in any sense. His language is: “ We believe and 
trust we shall be able to show, that for the original and distine- 
tive features of the doctrine of the Logos, as held by the learned 
fathers of the second and third centuries, we must look, not to 
the Jewish Scriptures nor to the teachings of Jesus and his apos- 
tles, but to Philo and the Alexandrian Platonists. In consist- 
ency with this view, we maintain that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was of gradual and comparatively late formation ; that it had its 
origin in a source entirely foreign from that of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures; that it grew up and was ingrafted in 
Christianity, through the hands of the Platonizing Fathers ; 
that in the time of Justin, and long after, the distinct nature 
and inferiority of the Son were universally taught, and that 
only the first shadowy outline of the Trinity had then become 
visible.”+ Such is the banner under which our author takes up 
his line of march through the first three centuries. Seven chap- 


* See his Proemium, § 9: “Scilicet hic operis et incoepti nostri scopus, hoc 
institutum est, ut clare ostendamus, quod de Filii divinitate contra Arium aliosque 
haereticos statuerunt Patres Niceeni, idem reipsa (quanquam aliis fortasse nonnun- 
quam verbis, alioque loquendi modo) docuise Patres, ac Doctores ecclesiz probatos 
ad unum omnes, qui ante tempora Synodi Nicsenze ab ipsa usque apostolorum aetate 
floruerunt.” 

+ See pp. 33, 34. 
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ters are devoted to Justin Martyr and his opinions; four chap- 
ters are devoted to Clement of Alexandria and his times ; seven 
chapters to Origen and his theology ; four chapters to Arius and 
the Arian controversy ; and two to Eusebius the historian ; 
after which the Apostles’ Creed, the Ancient Hymnology, An- 
cient Art, and the Festivals of the early Church are considered, 
each in two chapters. In the merely biographical and literary 
portions and aspects of the work, the author’s task is, in the 
main, creditably achieved, excepting, of course, amongst other 
similar tokens of the writer’s theological bias, his portrait of 
Athanasius, which is, in the whole spirit of it, eminently un- 
genial and unjust. The book is greatly lacking, however, in 
completeness as a professed exposition of the genesis and growth 
of the doctrine which he impugns. He passes silently over the 
Apostolic Fathers, who are the proper link of connection between 
inspired and uninspired teaching, omits Irenzeus, whose tone 
so strongly resembles that of the Apostolic Fathers, and makes 
no mention of Dionysius of Rome, whose exposition of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, put forth more than sixty years before the 
Council of Nice, was subsequently approved by Athanasius, 
and accepted by the Church at large, as indicating the true 
middle way between the opposing heresies of Arianism on the 
one hand, and Sabellianism on the other. Such omissions are 
hardly to be looked for in a work which undertakes to ex- 
pound the Ante-Nicene theology. They may serve the pur- 
pose of a special pleader, but they cannot help on to its settle- 
ment the great question under debate. 

In replying to Dr. Lamson, we are not required to make out 
that the Ante-Nicene Fathers in their statements of doctrine, 
were clear and self-consistent Trinitarians in the Nicene sense ; 
it may be admitted that they were not. Whatever of crude- 
ness and inconsistency we may encounter and acknowledge, it 
will be enough .to show, as we are confident it can be shown, 
that, in general, they entertained opinions, the complete and 
logically consistent development of which was the Nicene 
Creed. We are willing to admit that the oak was once a sap- 
ling, while yet we contend that it never was any thing else 
than an oak. It was, we believe, by a healthy, normal process 
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of growth, that the Trinity of simple faith, after much discus- 
sion, became the sharply determined Trinity of science ; so that 
the Fathers at each successive Council, as point after point was 
settled, could declare truly enough that such had been the 
belief of the Church from the beginning. In essence, though 
not in form, there had been a Catholic consent which answered 
to the famous rule of Vincentius : ‘‘Quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est.” 

Dr. Lamson, we think, has altogether misinterpreted the 
early Fathers, as we propose to show in the sequel; not wit- 
tingly, we trust, but because, in obedience to his theological 
prepossessions, he has assumed a point of view which renders 
a just interpretation impossible. But before proceeding to ex- 
amine the writings of the Fathers, who thus stand charged 
with having derived their notions of the Trinity from Pagan 
philosophers, and not from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
it will be necessary to scrutinize these alleged sources of the 
doctrine. We shall, therefore, in the first place, try to show 
that the Christian Trinity, as developed during the first three 
centuries, cannot have proceeded from any Pagan philosophy. 
In the next place, we shall try to show that there was a recog- 
nized and legitimate basis for this development in the Scrip- 
tures. And then, in the third place, interrogating the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers in the light of their true historic position thus 
determined, we shall endeavor to indicate the steps, by which 
the doctrine in question was brought to its final statement. 


I. We are first to show that the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
developed by the Ante-Nicene Fathers, cannot have come from 
any Pagan philosophy. ; 

That the “Pagan Trinities” so called, Brahminical, Budd- 
histic, and Platonic, offer points of striking and instructive re- 
semblance to the Christian Trinity, cannot be questioned. Nor 
need it be said that they were wholly without influence upon 
the speculations of the Ante-Nicene period. But, for obvious 
reasons, there has been at intervals a disposition, sometimes 
in one quarter and sometimes in another, palpably to exag- 
gerate both the resemblance and the influence. The Platonic 
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Fathers themselves, some of whom never laid aside the philoso- 
pher’s cloak, only claiming that they had found in Christianity 
a-new and better philosophy, and anxious to recommend the 
new doctrines to their old associates, very naturally sought to 
justify the more profound of the Christian mysteries, even the 
Trinity itself, by an appeal to the writings of Plato. That they 
may have carried back into these writings a meaning never in- 
tended by Plato himself, we are surely at liberty to presume, 
without impeaching either their honesty or their intelligence. 
Newly discovered truth always sheas a light backwards as well 
as forwards. That the Dialogues of Plato were in fact thus 
charged with a meaning not their own, is now very generally 
believed. The Neo-Platonists, a little later, in their imposing 
attempt to rival and supplant Christianity, had a less worthy, 
though, perhaps, still stronger motive impelling them in the 
same direction. The Galilean religion would, of course, be 
stripped of its grandest doctrinal renown, if it could only be 
shown that its sublimest tenet was either a discovery of human 
reason, or else as Proclus pronounced it, a Divine tradition, 
older not only than the Apostles, but older than the Greek 
philosophy itself. Hence the emphasis put upon this doctrine 
by the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria, of Rome, and of Athens. 
Later still, by some hundreds of years, the English Platonists 
of the seventeenth century, such as Henry More, Cudworth, and 
Norris, in their commendable eagerness to vindicate at every 
point the rationality of the Christian faith, were easily per- 
suaded to make too much account of the Platonic Trinity. If 
afterwards Cesar Morgan, roused by what appeared to him an 
excessive reverence for the Platonic philosophy, leaned too 
strongly in the opposite direction, he has certainly done good 
service in demanding a more wary and searching criticism of 
the passages in question.* In our day, attention is called afresh, 
not merely to the Trinity of Plato, but to those hitherto sup- 
posed older Trinities of the Orient, which a certain class of 
scholars amongst us are fond of parading as rivals of the Christ- 
ian Trinity, foreshadowing it and preparing its way before it. 


* “An Investigation of the Trinity of Plato and Philo Judaeus.” By Cesar . 
Morgan. London. 1795. Reprinted in 1853. Pp. 166. 
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But a closer inspection of these Pagan Trinities, when put 
side by side with the Christian Trinity, discloses dissim‘larities 
so radical that we are not at liberty to imagine an historical 
connection between them and it. The points of contrast are 
of greater moment than the points of resemblance. Indeed, 
so marked is this contrast as to suggest the inquiry, whether 
these Pagan Triads, as they may more properly be called, 
ought ever to be called Trinities at all. The hypostatical dis- 
tinction, which is the very essence of the Christian doctrine, 
nowhere appears in any one of them. 

In the Hindoo theology we find Brahm, the impersonal Ab- 
solute, unfolding into the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
Waiving the question of the antiquity of this conception, which 
Hardwick thinks has been greatly ovexrated,* whatever its 
date may be, it is but a poor rival of the Christian Trinity. 
The system to which this conception belongs, is essentially Pan- 
theistic, embracing the worship of nature, which had pro- 
ceeded from the impersonal Brahm. And, doubtless, it was 
by observing nature in her endless cycles of production, growth, 
and decay in order to reproduction, that the Hindoo mind was 
led to personify and worship these three properties as Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer. 
That they are not hypostases in unity, is plain. The imper- 
sonal Brahm was never worshipped. Even Brahma is not 
worshipped by the masses, and has but one temple in India. 

The Buddhistic Trinity bears a still fainter resemblance to the 
Christian. Buddhism knows no Creator, self-existent and eter- 
nal. Worlds are constantly forming and dissolving. Souls 
are constantly coming and going. The beginning of existence 
cannot now be ascertained. Buddhas appear at wide intervals, 
to be oracles of wisdom to men.t Sakyamuni, the founder of 
this system, who died, according to the Chinese chronology, 
950 B.c., according to the OCeylonese, 543 B.0.,§ appears to 


* See his “Christ and Other Masters.” Part Second. Religionsof India. Cam- 
bridge, England. 1856. 

+ Stuhr and Elphinstone, as cited by Hardwick, p. 35. 

$+ See Hardy’s “ Eastern Monachism,” pp. 4—6. 

§ Max Miller, in his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” 1859, expresses 
the opinion that neither of these dates is reliable. 
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have taught no Trinity. The doctrine was of later birth, in the 
Buddhistic monasteries. The basis of it is Dualistic. First is 
Buddha, Intelligence ; and over against this, Dharma, Matter ; 
and then Sanga is added as a mediator between the two. 

The Platonic Trinity is greatly in advance of both these. In 
regard to Plato himself, it is allowed on all hands, as observed 
by Ackermann,* that he is the most Christian of all the ancient 
philosophers. That he was no Pantheist, is plain enough. 
Equally plain is it, that he was not a Dualist, in the grosser 
sense of this word. The #A7 of his system, if eternal, appears, 
in most cases at least, to have been a logical rather than a 
physical entity ; the necessary condition, rather than the mate- 
rial, of creation. And yet his system gravitated towards Du- 
alism, in that he did not rise to the conception of absolute 
creation. That he believed in the personality of God, is 
hardly to be denied, although Schwegler thinks this doctrine 
fairly excluded by the logic of his system. In regard to his 
Trinitarianism, it is noteworthy that the most decisive passa- 
ges occur in writings now not generally allowed to be genuine, 
namely, the Hpinomis and the Epistles. But throwing these 
out of the account, there remains in other writings, whose gen- 
uineness is not disputed, the Trinity of T6 dyadév or To Ev ; Nove, 
Aéyog or Logia ; and ¥vy4j: which may be translated, the Good or 
the One; Intellect, Word orWisdom ; and Soul. Without tedi- 
ously debating the question, it may suffice to say, that the best 
critics are now agreed, that these three are not hypostases, and 
of course cannot have furnished the pattern of our Christian 
Trinity. Had this been the source of the doctrine, Novs rather 
than Aéyos would have been the term for the second Person in 
the Godhead. Whether, therefore, we regard the essence or 
the form of the Christian doctrine, the idea of its having been 
derived from Plato is wholly inadmissible. 

. And yet these Pagan Trinities have their significance, Pan- 
theistic, or purely subjective, though they be. They need not 
be called echoes of a primitive revelation, as has been so often 


* “Das Christliche im Plato und in der platonischen Philosophie.” Von D. C. 
Ackermann. Hamburg. 1835. 
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alleged.* As mere forms of human speculation, they have a 
sufficient interest of their own, indicating, as they do, the un- 
willingness of the human mind to rest in a naked unity. In 
the face of such speculations, it is idle to pretend that the idea 
of God as One, is any more agreeable to reason than the idea 
of God as Three. Personified operations or attributes, of 
course, could never become hypostases; but minds familiar 
with such representations might the more easily be brought to 
what we believe to be the teaching of the Scriptures on this 
subject. 


II. We are next to show, that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as developed during the first three centuries, had a recognized 
and legitimate basis in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

In regard to the Old Testament Scriptures, we do not claim 
that they reveal a Triune God ; this revelation being held in 
reserve until the Son of God had appeared in the flesh. But 
we do claim a foreshadowing of this revelation in the Old Tes- 
tament, which appears to have been designed, as it did in fact 
serve, to prepare the way for such a revelation; a foreshadow- 
ing so impressive as to have set the Jewish mind in motion 
towards the final goal. 

It may not be well to make much account of the plural 
Elohim as usually employed in connection with a verb in the 
singular. But whether it be the plural of majesty, as com- 
monly assumed, or an intensive form of speech designed to ex- 
press the inner completeness and fulness of the Godhead, as 
suggested by Delitzsch; from the Unitarian stand-point it 
cannot fail to be thought strange, that the use of the plural 
should have been thus encouraged amongst a people, whose 
special mission it was to withstand the Polytheism of the age. 


* For example, by Henry More, who says: “Admit that the ancient Fathers 
were Platonisis, and brought the mystery of the Trinity into the Church of the 
Christians, it does not straight follow, that it is therefore a Pagan or Heathenish 
mystery; Pythagoras and Plato having not received it from Pagans or Heathens, 
but from the learned of the Jews, as sundry authors assert; the Jews themselves 
in long succession having received it as a Divine tradition; and such is Platonism 
acknowledged to be by Jamblicus, who says it is ¢cAocogia Geomapadoroc.” Mys- 
tery of Godliness, Book 1, Chap. 4, §7. 
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Nor would we press the text, ‘‘ Let ws make man in our image, 
after our likeness,” although the early Fathers attached so 
much importance to it. 

Of quite another type, liable to no such criticism, are those 
intimations of plurality in the Godhead, which make the 
strongest impression upon us in our reading of the Old Testa- 
ment. Even in the Pentateuch there is, palpably, a two-fold 
representation made of God, as the unrevealed and the re- 
vealed, or, as Tholuck describes it, of God ashe is in himself 
and as he is ¢o the world. As, for example, in the L5th chapter 
of Genesis, where, several times over, in the account given of 
the appearance of God in vision to Abram, “the Word of Je- 
hovah” is the term employed. And in that remarkable pas- 
sage in the 33d chapter of Exodus, where it is said that the 
face of God can never be exhibited to men, only the back ; by 
which is meant, that his absolute and eternal essence is con- 
cealed, while yet he has a revealer, in some sort distinct from 
himself, though essentially one and the same. So when Moses 
(Exodus 33:12, 13) entreated Jehovah to accompany him in 
the desert, the reply was (14 v.), “my face shall go.” In an- 
other passage (Exodus 23:20, 21), an Angel is promised, of 
whom it is said that God’s name is in him, that is, the Divine 
attributes, or God himself. Of this same revealer of God 
Isaiah speaks (63:9), where he calls him “the angel of his 
face.” The Psalmist (33: 6) also says: ‘“‘ By the word of Je- 
hovah were the heavens made.” There is thus an intimation 
of plurality, plurality, at least, in the economy of revelation, 
which must needs have made an impression upon every pro- 
foundly reflective mind. This intimation, it is true, is as yet 
comparatively slight and guarded, not suggesting the idea of 
distinct persons immanent in the Godhead ; and for the best 
of reasons, since Polytheism was at that time the special peril 
of the Hebrew mind. 

But when the Jews returned from their exile in Babylon, 
with their Monotheism so sternly fixed, there was no longer 
any special need of caution on that score; the idea of plural- 
ity in the Godhead might be entertained with little danger of 
its running into the idea of a plurality of Gods. Accordingly 
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we find in the Apocryphal books a decided advance in this 
thought of plurality. The idea of distinct personalities of some 
sort in the substance of the Godhead, it is evident, was gradu- 
ally assuming a settled form. The term Wisdom, of such fre- 
quent occurrence in these books, appears to be in transition 
from the impersonal conception to the personal, from personi- 
fication (as in Prov. 8 : 22), to hypostasis. In Ecclesiasticus, 
for example (1:1-10; 24:5, 8, 14), it appears to be only per- 
sonification, as in Proverbs; while in the Wisdom of Solomon, 
probably of a later date (7 : 22-26), the idea appears tobe very 
like that of hypostasis.* 

In the Targums, the two most important of which, that of 
Onkelos and of Jonathan on the Prophets, are now assigned, 
by the most competent critics, to the first half of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, we find the idea fully developed, that God 
never appears acting immediately upon the world, but always 
through the agency of another. As, for instance, in Gen. 3 : 8, 
which reads, “ And they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden,” one of the Targums gives it: “ And 
they heard the voice of the Word of the Lord God.” And so, 
whenever God is represented as saying or doing any thing, it 
is commonly under the title of the Word of God. And what 
is more, this Word of God, as noticed by Olshausen, is repre- 
sented as identical with the Shekinah, Shiloh and Messiah. 
Now whether Philo went any farther than this or not, is a 
matter of no great moment in this connection.t| The idea of 
plurality is plainly enough a Jewish idea, resting on a strong 
Monotheistic basis, but steadily unfolding, through personifica- 
tion, towards a distinct hypostasis of the revealing Word. 


* “Vapor est enim virtutis Dei, et emanatio quaedam est claritatis omnipotentis 
Dei sincera.” Book of Wisdom 7:25. In the 23d verse, this spirit of Wisdom 
is described as “ humanus, benignus, stabilis, certus, securus, omnem habens virtu- 
tem.” This book is supposed to have been written one hundred years or more 
B.C.; while opinions in regard to the date of Ecclesiasticus range from 300 to 
180 B.o. 

+ Dorner, Lehre von der Person Christi, vol. 1, p. 23, contends that Philo’s 
Logos was not a distinct hypostasis. Most other eminent critics are of the con- 
trary opinion, although Semisch, in his monograph on Justin Martyr, admits that 
Philo does not keep constantly in view the strict personality of his Logos. 
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Duality, indeed, is all there is as yet, but, at any rate, a bald, 
unbroken unity is no longer possible; the Jewish mind is man- 
ifestly drifting towards quite another conception of the God- 
head, so that, if Philo affirms the personality of the Logos, he 
only completes a process which had long been tending towards 
that issue. . 

That our Lord himself did not take up this idea of the 
Logos, and carry it on to its full hypostatical development, so 
far from being strange, is simply in keeping with the peculi- 
arly practical tone and genius of his teaching. But he cer- © 
tainly prepared the way for this further development by abun- 
dant declarations, which cannot be interpreted, without vio- 
lence, from any other than the Trinitarian stand- “point. As 
when he said of himself, mptv "AGpadp yevéo0ar, éy elu, “Be- 
fore Abraham began to be, I eternally am,” John 8:58; “I 
and my Father are one,” John 10: 30; and “ my Father wen: 
eth hitherto, and I work,” John 5:17, which the Jews, who 
heard him, v. 18, understood to be a claim to equality with 
God. Not to omit that remarkable passage, John 10: 17, 18, 
in which he represents the plenary, and of course Divine, 
power which he had over his own life, as the secret of the ac- 
ceptableness of his atoning sacrifice. As to the distinct hy- 
postatical existence of the third Person in the Trinity, that 
would seem to have been declared by Christ with sufficient 
clearness, both in what he said of “ the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost,” Matt. 12:31 comp. with Mark 3:29, and in his 
promise to send the Comforter, John 15: 26, having previously 
said, John 14:26, that the Father would send him. Such 
passages, entirely in harmony, on the Trinitarian theory, with 
other passages which set forth the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father, are, on the Unitarian theory, quite inexplicable by any 
fair method of interpretation. Finally, these elements of the 
doctrine in question were all combined by Christ himself in 
the Baptismal formula, which was to meet every believer at 
the threshold of the Church, and stand through all time, as the 
briefest and most comprehensive statement possible of the 
Christian faith. Had Christ been merely a messenger of God, 
and the Holy Spirit only a Divine influence, this formula would 
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be misleading, not to say altogether inappropriate, and might 
better have been in the name of God, and of his Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; but now we have it “in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” thus corre- 
sponding precisely with the Trinitarian conception of the 
Godhead. 

Passing on to the Epistles, we find this Trinitarian formula 
of Baptism loudly echoed in the Apostolic benedictions; the 
Omega, at once, and Alpha of the whole economy. In the 
more formal development of the doctrine of the Logos, it is 
important to be observed, that the way is led, not by the in- 
tuitive John, but by the dialectic Paul. In the year of our 
Lord 62, nearly if not quite twenty years, probably, before the 
Gospel of John was written, Paul, in his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, 1:15, 17, speaks of Christ as “ the émage of the invisible 
God,” eixdv tov Oe0d Tod doparov, by whom all things were cre- 
ated, who is before all things, and by whom, or rather in whom, 
év [adr], all things exist, ovvéornxe.* The relation which this 
sustains to the Jewish speculations in regard to the Logos, is 
too obvious to require remark. In the 9th verse of the 2d 
chapter it is added: ‘‘ For in him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” The same view of the Logos as the re- 
vealer of the ineffable God, appears in Hebrews 1:3, “ Who 
being the brightness of his glory and the express image of his 
person ;” written probably before the year 70, whoever may 
have been the author. 

With respect to the Gospel of John, the bold attempt ot 
Baur to get rid of its authority in this matter of the Logos, by 
pushing down the date of its composition towards the close of 
the second century, has signally failed. John 1: 9 appears to 
have been quoted by Basilides as early as 125 a.v.t Accord- 
ing to Ewald, this Gospel was written about 80 ap. Its 


* Gol. 1:17, “ And he is before all things, and by him all things consist,” is the 
reading in our English version. For rhetorical convenience, I have used the rela- 
tive instead of the personal pronoun, besides giving what is considered by the lex- 
icographers a more exact rendering of ovvoérnxe. 

+ See the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, 7: 22. 

$ Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 7, p. 217. 
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Apostolic authorship and authority will not probably be much 
questioned in the time to come. Nor is it easy to see how 
honest interpreters can be greatly at variance in regard to what 
it teaches about the Person of Christ. John, as a Jew, under- 
stood very well, of course, the drift of the Jewish mind, as al- 
ready described. He saw it moving on towards plurality in 
the Godhead, emphasizing the idea of the unrevealed and the 
revealed Jehovah. Jehovah was ineffable, the Logos was 
his revealer ; two in form, but one in essence. With this Jew- 
ish notion in full view, John sits down to indite his Gospel. 
Three men before him had written memoirs of Christ, com- 
mencing with his appearance in the flesh. He goes farther 
back. “In the beginning,” he says, “was the Logos,” by 
which he means from eéernity, for in the Jewish apprehension 
of the matter, the Logos was as ancient as God himself. This 
Logos, he continues, “ was with God;” that is, there was in 
some sense society, and consequently a plurality of Persons in 
the Godhead. But then, to conserve the Divine unity, he adds 
immediately, that “the Logos was God.”* The Logos, then, 
was eternal, was with God, and therefore somehow distinct 
from God, and yet was God. The Logos was thus an eternal, 
Divine Person, and yet not another God, since he was God 
himself. Having thus defined the Logos, with which Jewish 
speculation was so busy, the Evangelist goes on to say that 
this Logos, the revealer of God every where referred to in the 
Old Testament, the face of God, the Angel of the old theocracy, 
had, in these latter days, become incarnate, embodying himself 
in the Man of Nazareth; and so the transient theophanies of 
the elder dispensation had given place at last to a permanent 
incarnation. Even the doctrine of the eternal generation 
would seem to be taught in the 18th verse of this chapter: 


* In the Greek, xa? Oed¢ jv 6 Adyoc. Oed¢ is without the article, of which some 
critics have so far taken advantage, as to claim that the word must needs be 
employed in a subordinate sense. But Greek usage permits a noun in the predi- 
cate without the article, and also permits the predicate to precede the copula. The 
use of the article would have made Oed¢ mean God the Father; so says Erasmus, 
as cited by Tholuck ; so also Winer. The Evangelist wished to designate simply the 
Divine essence. 
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‘No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” 
The incarnation of the eternal Logos is again affirmed by John 
in the first verse of his first epistle : “That which was from the 
beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled 
of the word of life.” 

Such are the more important passages in the Old Testament, 
in the Apocrypha, in the Targums, and in the New Testament, 
bearing upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as developed during 
the first three Christian centuries. If they do not justify that 
development, we do not see how it could be justified by any 
thing short of the actual occurrence of the word Trinity in the 
Scriptures. 

(Zo be continued.) 


12 
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Theological and Piterary Intelligence. 





Tiscuenporr’s Sinai Codex. The Studien und Kritiken, Heft 4, 1860, 
has more particular accounts of this remarkable Codex than have elsewhere 
been published. It was first discovered, 1845, by the Archimandrite Por- 
phyry, and described in his Russian Travels, 1856. Tischendorf has vindi- 
cated its high antiquity. The general character of the ms. can be seen in 
the Codex Friderico-Augustanus, as published by Tischendorf in fac-simile, 
1846 ; it is one of the oldest uncials, but more regular than the Vatican ms. 
—between the Vatican and the Alexandrine Codex (A). The higher age of 
the Sinai Codex is supposed to be indicated in the fact that the initial letters 
of the divisions, though in the margin, are not larger than the rest, nor in 
any way ornamented. There are neither accents nor breathings, and but 
few points. The material, like the Vatican Codex, is a costly parchment— 
such as even Origen did not use,—mentioned only after the persecutions. 
The ms. then, it is inferred, cannot be before 311, nor yet much later. 
Three is no division of the Gospels into chapters in the original writing, 
either of this or of the Vatican; the only two mss. in which this fails. A 
later hand (different ink) has added them in the Sinai Codex as far as 
the middle of Luke. As Eusebius introduced these divisions into chapters, 
and as they were soon generally adopted, it is inferred that this ms. must 
have been written before his time. Other circumstances, pointing to the 
same conclusion, are the facts that this ms. puts the Epistle of Barnabas 
and a part of the Shepherd of Hermas after the Apocalypse, as if they were 
canonical, which Eusebius denies (Eccl. Hist. III, 25); and that it puts the 
Acts of the Apostles between the Pauline and the General Epistles ; while 
Eusebius classifies them before the Pauline. The Vatican ms. has the order: 
the Acts, the General Epistles, and then the Pauline; and this is the order 
assigned by Athanasius and the Council of Laodicea. 

That both the Vatican and Sinai Codices are of Egyptian origin, is argued 
from the interchange of I and EI, etc. Among the important contributions 
to textual criticism are the following: Jn Ephesus is wanting at the begin- 
ning of the Epistle to the Ephesians—as in the Vatican ; and Basil testifies 
that it failed in the codices of his time (about 370). The passage about the 
three heavenly witnesses (1 John v, 7), is also wanting; as is also the ac- 
count of the adulteress (John vii, 53 to viii, 11); and the whole of the close 
of Mark’s Gospel (Mark xvi, 9-20). In 1 Tim. iii, 16, it reads, “who” 
instead of God; this is probably the oldest testimony extant—the pastoral 
epistles not being in the Vatican Codex. The Vatican Codex also lacks the 
Apocalypse and the close of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which are contained 
in this Sinai ms. The writer of the article in the Studien und Kritiken 
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proposes a new edition on the basis of these two with the aid of Origen ; 
‘for above all the strife of parties and personal interests, must every theolo- 
gian value the purity of the word of God.” 

The publication of the complete Sinaitic Codex, will be in 1862; but 
meanwhile a full account of it, by Prof. Tischendorf, has been published by 
Brockhaus of Leipzic, viz. Notitia Editionis Codicis Bibliorum Sinaitici, 
Auspiciis Imperatoris Alexandri II susceptee. Accedit Catalogus Codicum 
nuper ex Oriente Petropolin perlatorum; item Origenis Scholia in Pro- 
verbia Salomonis, partim nunc primum, partim secundum atque emendatius 
edita. Cum duabus Tabulis Lapidiincisis. 4°,3 Thlr.10Ngr. The first part 
of this work will give an account of the discovery of the manuscript, its con- 
tents, and its claims to a high antiquity ; a list of more than 600 important 
various readings in the New Test. ; 26 columns of the text of the Old Test., 
134 of the New Test.; and also the whole of the text of Barnabas and Her- 
mas. The second part will give an account of the other manuscripts, viz. 
12 palimpsests in Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Slavic, etc. ; 20 Greek manuscripts, 
several of them being uncials; and 60 other works in various languages. 
One of these, from the 9th century, makes important additions to the Hexapla. 
There is also a Greek-Egyptian astrolabe of a unique character. The third 
part will contain extracts from other manuscripts, examined in the East, 
but not brought back. One of these fills up a gap in the 12th Book of the 
Histories of .Diodorus Siculus; another contains Origen’s Scholia to the 
Proverbs of Solomon. 

A. Theiner is continuing his publication of works from the Vatican treas- 
ures. He has just published at Rome, in folio (price $20), Vetera Monu- 
menta Poloniz et Lithuaniz Gentiumque finitarum Historiam illustrantia, 
etc. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries held its annual meeting at 
Copenhagen in May. Among its publications during the last year, presented 
by the Secretary, Prof. C. C. Rafn, are a new volume of the Annals of 
Northern Archeology and History, with remarks on Beowolf and on the 
name of Lodbrok among the Anglo-Saxons, by Fred. Schiern; on the 
Sanskrit root is the verb Vera by L. Warming; the Elucidarius in Icelandic 
by Conrad Gislason ; Historical Notices of Bishop Linderich and Archbishop 
Unne of Bremen, by Koerigsfeldt, ete. Some specimens of vernacular Esqui- 
maux literature from Greenland were presented by Henry J. Rink. The 
remaining part of the Lexicon Poeticum Antique Linguze Septentrionalis, 
by the late Sveinbiorn Egilsson will soon be issued, as also another volume 
of the Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the time when artillery were 
first used ; a common date has been the siege of Chioggia, 1879. Froissart 
mentions cannon at the siege of Quesnoy, 1310. M. Lacabave found docu- 
ments in the archives of Florence which spoke of cannon as in use in 1326. 
M. Lorédan Larchdy in the May number of the Reowe Européene shows that 
they were used in defence of Metz in 1324, when that city was besieged by 
the king of Bohemia. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for September contains an article on the flint in- 
struments found at Abbeville, France, supposed to indicate a high antiquity 
for the race. He visited the gravel-pits of Abbeville and Amiens last August, 
and closes a careful review of the whole question with the following sum- 
mary of his conclusions : 

“1, To the question, Are the so-called flint implements of human work- 
manship, or the result of physical agencies? my reply is, They bear unmis- 
takably the indications of having been shaped by the skill of man. 
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‘9. To the inquiry, Does the mere association in the same deposit of the 
flint implements and the bones of extinct quadrupeds prove that the artificers 
of the flint tools and the animals coéxisted in time? I answer, That mere 
juxtaposition, of itself, is no evidence of contemporaneity, and that upon the 
testimony of the fossil bones the age of the human relics is not proven. 

“3. To the query, What is the antiquity of the Mammalian bones with 
which flint implements are associated? my answer is, That, apart from their 
mixture with the recently-discovered vestiges of an early race of men, these 
fossils exhibit no independent marks by which we can relate them to human 
time at all. The age of the Diluvium which embeds the remains of the 
extinct Mammalian animals must now be viewed as doubly uncertain— 
doubtful from the uncertainty of its coincidence with the age of flint imple- 
ments—and again doubtful, even if this coincidence were established, from 
the absence of any link of connection between those earliest traces of man 
and his Aistoric ages.” ‘‘ Upon the special question involved in this general 
query, What time must it have required for the physical geography adapted 
to the Pachyderms of the antedilvuian period to have altered into that now 
prevailing, suited to wholly different races? the geological world is divided 
between two schools of interpretation—the Tranquillists, who recognize 
chiefly nature’s gentler forces and slower mutations, and the Paroxysmists, 
who appeal to her violent subterranean energies and her more active surface 
changes.” 

“4, To the last interrogation, How far are we entitled to impute a high 
antiquity to these earliest physical records of mankind from the nature of 
the containing and overlying sedimentary’ deposits ? my response again is, 
that as the two schools of geologists now named differ widely in their trans- 
lation into geologic time of all phenomena of the kind here described, this 
question, like the preceding, does not admit, in the present state of the 
science, of a specific and quantitative answer. 

“In conclusion, then, of the whole inquiry, condensing into one expression 
my answer to the general question, Whether a remote pre-historic antiquity 
for the human race has been established from the recent discovery of speci- 
mens of man’s handiwork in the so-called Diluvium ? I maintain it is not 
proven, by no means asserting that it can be disproved, but insisting simply 
that it remains not proven.” 

The Swiss savans are also now engaged in a discussion concerning the 
extent of the period during which the human species has existed. M.-Col- 
lomb admits that man had an existence before the oldest glaciers, and was a 
cotemporary of the mammoth. M. Lastet seeks to prove that a great portion 
of the animal world, including man, survived all the changes of the quater- 
nary or diluvian period. M. Gaudin, a noted botanist, subscribes to this 
view, and strengthens it by a comparison with the vegetable world. M. 
Pictet asserts that the zoological population of the globe was not modified in 
the change from the diluvian to the modern period. 

Chowlson’s Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature, from Arabic trans- 
lations, are noticed by many of the foreign journals as containing valuable 
and new materials proving the high state of culture in Babylon in early 
times. These Arabic translations, ascribed to Abu Beker, date probably 
from about the tenth century. The dissertations are on Nabatean agriculture 
—a minute account showing some scientific knowledge ; on poisons—prov- 
ing that toxicology was well known; on astronomy and geology, by Tenke- 
lusha, who probably lived in the first century of the Christian era, but used 
old Chaldean documents. There is also a fragment from “The Book of the 
Mysteries of the Sun and the Moon,” in which it is maintained, among other 
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things, that man may not only make precious metals, but even animal and 
vegetable organizations. In the first of these treatises a Canaanitish invasion 
of Babylon is spoken of; Nemroda (Nimrod) being its leader. Chowlson 
supposes this to be the Nimrod of the Bible—which would bring him down 
to a much later period than that usually assigned. 


GREECE. 


Spyridon Zampelios, a historian who has devoted his studies chiefly to the 
history of the Byzantine Empire in the middle ages, has published at Athens 
a small work on the Establishment of the Patriarchate in Russia, in 1589, 
when Job, previously metropolitan of Moscow, was elevated to the patri- 
archate, with the participation of Jeremiah patriarch of Constantinople, and 
the two archbishops, Hierotheos of Monembasia, and Arsenius of Alassona ; 
a poem, written by the latter, to celebrate the event, is also given in this work. 

The translation of Karamsin’s History of Russia into modern Greek by 
Krokidas is completed, in 12 volumes ; published at Athens. 

Gersdorf’s Repertory says that Korais’s remark, “it is better to burn 
Greek grammars up than to write them,” also applies in part to the work 
Esquisses d’une grammaire du grec actuel, par R ..., published at Athens. 


DENMARK. 


The statue of Oehlenschliger, the Danish dramatist, is to be erected at 
Copenhagen this summer. 

John Louis Heiberg died at Ringster Aug. 25, 1860, at the age of 69. He 
was one of the few Danes who adopted the system of Hegel, and was also 
distinguished as a poet. His dramas have been translated into German. 

Prof. A. S. Oersted died at Copenhagen May 1. He was the brother of 
the famous naturalist, and besides being a high officer of State, he wrote 
several important works pn legal and historical subjects. Three volumes of 
his Treatises on Ethics and Jurispruderce were translated into German. 


HOLLAND. 


The well-known Dutch poet and evangelical author, Isaac Da Costa, died 
in Amsterdam in May. He was born in 1798, of Jewish parents, and became 
a Christian in 1820. He published a volume of Dramatic and Lyric Poems in 
1819; another in 1822; another in 1826. He translated portion of the works 
of Aischylus, Ovid, Camoens, Lamartine, and others. He also wrote on 
Prince Maurice and Oldenbarneveld, in 1825; a work on Paul, in 1847 ; one 
on Israel and the Nations, 1848. His work on the Four Witnesses was 
translated into Engfish, and reprinted in New York. 

In the budget of Holland for the next year, 4000 florins are put down for 
the encouragement of learning and science. A general dictionary of the 
Dutch language, and a work containing a description of all the insects in the 
country, and the best means of destroying them, being among the objects 
contemplated. ; 

The premium book of Rev. Dr. Fish, “‘ Primitive Piety Revived,” pub- 
lished by the Congregational Board of Boston, has been translated into the 
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Dutch, and published at Utrecht, in Holland. Twenty thousand copies of it 
have been printed in English. 

A volume of Sketches from Dutch History, “Schets van de Gescheidenis 
der Nederlanden ; Opgehelderd met Afbeeldingen,” by W. H. Hofdijk, with 
an appendix, “Ons Volk in Zjn Historie,” by H. P. Rosmade, has appeared 
at the Hague. 

A new annotated edition of Shakspeare in Dutch, by C. W. Opzoomer, is 
in course of publication at Amsterdam. The first volume, which has just 
appeared, contains Othello. 


em 


FRANCE. 


Thevaluable Bulletin de la Société de U histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, 
for July and August, 1860, contains documents relating to the refugees in 
Switzerland ; an article on the refugees in the Canton de Vaud; on the books 
and Manuscripts of Du Plessy-Morny; on the origin of the word parpaillot, 
and of the surname Jant s’en faut ; notes respecting the father of Malherbe. 
This is a very valuable, an indispensable work, for the student of the reli- 
gious history of France. 

The French translation of Wetzer and Welte’s Encyclopedia of Catholic 
Theology, has reached the 9th volume, to Great Britain. This edition con- 
tains many additions to the German work. 

The French Academy have in preparation the 24th vol. of Mémoires de 
YAcadémie ; vols. 18 to 20 of Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits ; vol. 22 of 
the Historiens des Gaules et de la France; vol. 1 of the Historiens orientaux 
des Croisades (in preparation for 20 years); vol. 2 of the Historiens occi- 
dentaux des Croisades ; vol. 1 of Historiens Arméniens ; vol. 7 of Table des 
Chartes et des Diplomes imprimés ; and vol. 27 of the Histoire littéraire de la 
France, with a preface on the State of the Arts in the Fourteenth Century, 
by Renan. Its grand prize of 20,000 francs, founded by Louis Fould, for-a 
History of the Arts of Design to the time of Pericles, has not yet been won. 

Max. de Ring has published a History of the Opic People, their legislation 
and worship. The Opici, Ops, Osci, were the Kimro-Pelasgi of Italy before 
, the Roman rule. The work is said to be one of great research. 

Jules Oppert, the distinguished orientalist, has published Elements de la 
grammaire Assyrienne. 

Edgar Quinet’s Merlin l’Enchanteur, a poem in two volumes, is noticed in 
all the French journals as the most remarkable literary work that has ap- 
peared in France for several years. 

M. Ernest Renan has received an imperial commission to seek for Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions and antiquities. 

The college Samuel Moorat was founded in Paris in 1846, with funds be- 
queathed by an Armenian of that name, for the purpose of educating young 
Armenians to diffuse among their countrymen a knowledge of the religion 
and science of the West. The present director is Father Leon Alishen. At 
the recent anniversary of this institution he delivered # discourse, giving a 
succinct sketch of the History and Literature of Armenia, from the earliest 
Christian times. This is published in the August number of the Annales 
de la Philosophie Chrétienne. Samuel Moorat was born at Tokat in 1760; 
educated in part by the Mechitarists in Venice ; became rich by commerce, 
and in 1815 bequeathed a large sum to the Mechitarists for endowing a college; 
this was first established in Padua, 1834, and transferred to Paris in 1846. 
The same number of the Annals contain an essay on Words, their Roots 


‘ 
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and Permutations by De l’Hervilliers, with a table of the changes in the lan- 
guages derived from the Latin; and a second account of Montalembert’s 
work on Western Monachism. 

Of the Abbé Migne’s complete Course of Patrology, vols. 65 to 77 con- 
tain the continuation of the Greek Fathers. Among them are the Works of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril of Alexandria, in ten volumes, etc. 

The Lagle of Paris (Birgys-Barys) is an Arabic journal, published at 
Paris, and circulated throughout the East and in Africa, to extend the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion and French influence among the Musselmen, under 
the direction of the Association of St. Louis, founded for this object. The 
famous Abd-el-Kader has written a letter to the Directors, warmly ap- 
proving their projects. 

M. de Saulcy, of the Institute, says that the Nineveh marbles of the 
British Museum are of Syro-Egyptian origin. 

A thesis, presented to the Faculty of Strasburg University, by E. A. 
Weber, A Critical Examination of the Religious Philosophy of Schelling, 
is highly praised in Gersdorf’s Repertorium. 

A book of great interest to antiquaries and architects, is now publishing 
at Bordeaux, by M. Leo Drouyn,—“ La Guienne Anglaise,” a history and 
description of the fortified towns, castles, fortresses, etc., built in Guienne 
and Gascony during the English domination. The three centuries a.p. 
1150 to a.p. 1450, during which these regions were attached to the Eng- 
lish crown, were the great constructive period of the middle ages, and 
though rarely visited by travellers, in no other part of Europe have such 
splendid examples of medizeval military architecture continued, almost in- 
tact, to the present day. 


GERMANY. 


The ter-centary of Melancthon’s decease has called forth a large number 
of addresses and essays, to celebrate his memory. Besides the admirable 
orations of Dorner, Kahnis and Rothe, are, W. Thilo, Melancthon in the 
Service of the Holy Scriptures; /. A. Nitzelnadel, Philipp Melancthon, 
the Teacher of Germany; W. Beyschlag, Phil. Mel., a Sketch in Church 
History; F. W. Genthe, Oration at Eisleben; H. Keil, Laudatio Phil. 
Melanchtonis; H. HK. Sack, a Sermon at Magdeburg; C. Schlottmann, 
De Phil. Mel. reipublice literariz Reformator; J. Classen, Melancthon’s 
Relations to Frankfort on the Main. Other works have been published 
upon some of the pupils and friends of Melancthon; e. g. J. Classen, on 
Jacob Micyllus, rector at Frankfort, and Prof. in Heidelberg, 1526 to 1558 ; 
E. W. Léhn, on Dr. Caspar Creutziger (Cruciger), a pupil of both Mel. and 
Luther ; Reb. Tagmann, on Petrus Vincentius of Breslau. 

The semi-centennial anniversary of the University of Berlin was celebrat- 
ed in October, with an Address from the venerable Professor Béckh, who 
has been connected with it from its foundation, and a torch-light procession 
of 4,000 students. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, vol. i, has been translated 
into German by Arnold Ruge, the well-known representative of the most ultra 
Hegelian and anti-Christian tendencies. A writer in Gersdorf’s Repertory, 
which conceding that the work has some new views and is well written, doubts 
whether it will have the same success in Germany as in England, partly be- 
cause the plan of the book cannot possibly be carried through, and partly 
because they have already able works on the subject; and in part, too, on 
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account of the ambitious pretensions of the author, that he alone has really 
found out how to write history—that Heeren, Schlosser, Ranke, Macaulay, 
etc., did not understand the art. 

The Royal Library of Berlin has received an addition of 36,000 maps 
from the Scharnhorst collection, and of 10,108 from the Kléder collection ; 
and also of 3,978 pieces from Prof. Fishof’s collection. 

The six Prussian Universities had 1,542 students of theology in the sum- 
mer semester, and 1,567 in the winter; 31 ordinary, and 18 extraordinary 
Professors of Theology, and 8 private teachers. The students in summer 
were thus distributed ; in Halle, 496; Breslau, 285; K6énigsberg,131; Ber- 
lin, 312; Berne, 287. 

In the decease of Prof. Bernstein, of Breslau, oriental literature has met 
with a great loss. He has been professor there since 1821. Among his 
works were an edition of Michaelis’ Arabic Chrestomathy, 1817 ; an edition 
of the Syriac Chronicle of Gregorius Bar-Hebreeus, 1822; an edition of 
Kirschius’ Syriac Chrestomathy, 1836; Lexicon Linguz Syriace, Vol. 1, 
fase. 1, 1857; Gregorius Bar-Hebrzeus Scholia in librum Jobi, 1858. 

Prof. E. Huschke, in a dissertation on the Book with Seven Seals (Rev. 
v, 1), makes the reference of the Seven Seals to be to the legal document, 
attested by seven witnesses—called the testatio. 

The German philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer, died Sept. 21; he was 
born Feb. 22, 1728. He had an independent, almost isolated position, 
among the German metaphysicians. He was a strict theoretic idealist, as 
expressed in the title of his chief work: The World, as Will and Represen- 
tation (Vorstellung). Space and Time he considered as merely subjective ; 
he reduced all the categories to causality. In morals he proclaimed strict 
self-abnegation. The above work (Die Welt als Wille, etc.) first appeared 
in 1813; a third edition, two or three years since. Other works of his are: 
On Will in Nature, 1836; The Two Main Problems of Ethics, 1841; Pa- 
rerga and Paralipomena, 2 vols. 1851. 

Arnold, of Leipsic, has published the third volume of an Anthology of 
Swedish Poetry, by Gottfried von Leinburg. The whole work is to be in four 
volumes ; the first, on the earliest sagas of Scandinavia; the second, the 
transition period represented by Franzén and Willén; the third, the new 
period, beginning with the so-called Gothic School, in which Swedish litera- 
ture assumed a more independent position. The Gothic League, which 
originated this, was formed in Stockholm in 18138 ; it published a periodical, 
the Iduma, for 25 years. To this school belonged Geijer, Tegnér, Ling, Afze- 
lius, von Beskow, Nikander, Lindeblad and others. 

Dr. Carl Haas has published, from the Hanover City Library, the Latin 
text, with a German 'translation of Leibnitz’s Theological System, which 
was drawn up to promote the retinion of Catholics and Protestants. This 
work, written about 1690, was not known till 1797; it was first issued in 
Paris in 1819, then in Strasburg in 1825. 

The eminent philologist, Christian August Lobeck, died at Konigsberg, 
Aug. 25, at the age of 79. 

Dr. Rudolf Stier, whose Words of Jesus have met with so much favor in 
this country, has just published a work on The Words of the Angels in the 
Scriptures, in one volume. It comprises fourteen passages of the Old Tes- 
tament, and thirty-two of the New. The idea of the book is a happy one, 
and it is said to be carried out with ingenuity and learning. 

The 4th volume of Dr. Ferd. Kampe’s History of the Religious Move- 
ments of Modern Times is devoted to a History of German Catholicism and 
Free Protestantism in Germany and North America, from 1848 to 1858.° It 
gives many interesting details about the emigrants to this land. 
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Dr. Christ. Palmer, whose works on Homiletics and Catechetics have so 
high a reputation, has just published an Evangelical Pastoral Theology, in 
one volume. 

Professor K. Mittermaier, the celebrated jurist, has brought out a new 
work on the question of criminal reform, entitled “‘Der gegenwartige Zu- 
stand der Gefangnissfrage, mit Riicksicht auf die neuesten Leistungen der 
Gesetzgebung und Erfahrungen tiber Gefaingnisseinrichtung.” 

Dr. G. P. Wiggers died at Rostock, May 4. He had been Professor in that 
University since 1803. He is well known in this country by his work on 
Augustinism and Pelagianism, the first volume of which was translated by 
Dr. Emerson of Andover. Besides that, he wrote a work on Socrates, 2d 
ed. 1811; one on Julian the Apostate, 1810; on John Cassian and Semi-Pe- 
lagianism, 1824, etc. 

The Studien u. Kritiken, Heft iv, 1860, has a treatise of more than 80 
pages upon the Lutheran Doctrine of the Sacrificial Death of Christ ; Re- 
marks on some Passages in the Psalms by Thenius; an account of Tischen- 
dorf’s new Sinaitic ms. ; Remarks on some Passages in Hosea, and in the 
New Testament (Phil. ii, 12; Hebr. v, 7; 2 Pet. i, 19), by Linden; a review 
of Lepsius on the Kings’ Book of the Old Egyptians, by Zyndell, and a 
review of Diisterdieck on the Apocalypse, by Riietschi. The first, and most 
important of these articles is to vindicate the position—that the standards 
of the Lutheran Church, in asserting the strictly vicarious character of the 
sacrifice of Christ are in accordance with the Scriptures. Reference is had 
chiefly to the counter position of Prof. Hofmann, of Erlangen, who, in his 
Scriptural Proof, denies that the death of Christ is a punishment for our 
sins, that it satisfied the divine justice, or, that Christ strictly suffered 
in man’s stead. The doctrine of the Lutheran symbols is first fully pre- 
sented ; and then the Scriptural evidence in support of it. And the doc- 
trine of Hofmann, it is declared, in conclusion, neither satisfies the divine 
holiness nor man’s conscience. 

The Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, Heft iii, 1860, the organ 
of the Tiibingen School, opens with an essay by Hilgenfeld, on Paul and the 
original Apostles, the Epistle to the Galatians and the Acts of the Apostles 
—reviewing recent discussions, particularly the positions of Wieseler in his 
recent commentary on the Galatians, which has sorely troubled the advo- 
cates of a destructive criticism of the New Testament history. F. Hitzig 
has an article on the Book of Judith. Baur, the leader of the school, con- 
tributes a dissertation on the meaning of the expression Son of Man, as ap- 
plied to Christ—vindicating for it a superhuman sense, the union of divinity 
and humanity. G. Volkmar examines some of the external testimonies to 
the Gospel of John. 

The fourth part of the Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologie, 1860, is 
almost all taken up with a review of Baumgarten’s Christology, by H. O. 
Kohler, from the high Lutheran point of view. The only other article, of 
three pages, by F. Delitzsch, is an explanation of Hebrews vii, 27, from 
Talmudic sources. He shows incidentally how intimately the author of 
this Epistle must have been versed in all that pertains to the Hebrew service 
and ritual. 

The third volume of Dr. F. Strauss’s work on “ Ulrich von Hutten,” con- 
taining the dialogues of the valiant knight, elucidated and annotated, has 
been brought out by Messrs. Brockhaus & Co., Leipzig. 

A new volume has been published of the largest of all encyclopedic works, 
the “‘ Allgemeine Encyclopadie” of E. Ersch and Gruber. This work was 
divided from the beginning into three parts, commencing with different let- 
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ters of the alphabet. The new volume is the seventieth of the first sec- 
tion. A work of such extent is, of course, in itself a library. As a book 
of reference for scholars, this encyclopedia is unsurpassed. This work is in 
the Astor Library, New York, and has been recently presented to the Li- 
brary of the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 

The Zeitschrift f. Philosophie, Vol. 87, Part 2, 1860, has a continua- 
tion of A. Zeising’s essay on the “ Fundamental Forms of Thought in their 
Relation to the Fundamental Forms of Being,” discussing in particular the 
subject of Number. T. Culmann investigates the Principles of the Philoso- 
phy of Franz von Baader (whose collected works are now issued complete), 
and of E. A. Von Schaden. Dr. J. Bona Meyer contributes an able review 
of the Critical Philosophy with special Reference to Kant, and expounds 
thoroughly the principles of his system, partly with a view to correct some 
of the representations in the recent work of Kuno Fischer. Wirth reviews 
Schenkel’s Dogmatics from the Standpoint of Conscience, and Schwarz on 
God, Nature and Man; and Ueberweg criticises Hoffmann’s Outlines of Logic. 
A full bibliography of all the recent works on philosophy in Germany, 
France and England, and of articles in the periodical literature of these 
countries on philosophical topics, closes the number. 

In the Theologische Quartalschrift, Heft 8, 1860, Dr. Laemmer, who is 
preparing a new edition of the Church History of Euscbius, gives an inter- 
esting account of a visit to the libraries at Rome in search of new materials 
for this and other works. In the Vatican library he found two new codices 
of Eusebius ; one of these contains the Greek text of the (forged) Donation 
of Constantine. The Palatine library has 209 fragments of Eusebius’ De 
Praeparatione Evangelica; and the library of Queen Christina has several 
ss. of the Chronica and of the translation of Rufinus. Dr. Laemmer also 
gives an account of other mss., particularly those bearing upon the conflict 
between Rome and the Reformers. He has already written upon the Anti- 
Tridentine Theology of Rome, and, since he became a Roman Catholic, has 
been extending his studies in this direction. The only other essay in this 
number is by Reusch, upon the author of Ecclesiastes, chiefly a criticism of 
Hengstenberg’s recent work. 

Among the new works announced are, Prof. Hagenbach, Lectures on the 
Church History of the Middle Ages, vol. 1, from Gregory the Great to Inno- 
cent IIT; A. Chowlson, Tammuz and Man Worship among the Old Babylo- 
nians ; Christlier, John Scotus Erigena, his Life and Doctrine, with a Pre- 
face by Prof. Landerer; Hahn, Commentary on Ecclesiastes; Noldeke, 
History of the Koran—a work crowned by the French Academy ; a German 
translation from the Russian of Prof. W. Wassiljew’s Buddhism. The 127th 
part of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopidie comes down to Schild. 


ENGLAND. 


The October number of the Westminster Review, under the title Neo- 
Christianity, criticises the recent Oxford Essays and Reviews, which have 
attracted so much attention, and have been republished in this country, with 
an Introduction by Dr. Hedge, and a new title, viz. Recent Inquiries in The- 
ology. The Westminster speaks of this work as making an epoch in the 
history of opinion. It is also sagacious enough to see, that if any one 
adopts the views there advocated, he must, if consistent, go stillfurther. The 
general spirit of the book it declares to be “ incompatible with the religious 
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belief of the mass of the Christian public, and the broad principles on which 
the Protestantism of Englishmen rests.” The Mosaic history is dissolved 
in the name of orthodoxy, “ miracles, inspiration and prophecy reippear 
under the old names with new meanings ;” we have “a revised Atonement, 
a transcendental Fall, a practical Salvation, and an idealized Damnation.” 
The writer of the article is candid; he rejects Christian history and truth ; 
but he says “ that the Gospels assert a miraculous incarnation, resurrection 
and ascension; and that the Epistles teach original sin and a vicarious sac- 
rifice ;” “that the notion of eternal and final judgment, of individual salva- 
tion, of arbitrary grace, of spiritual ecstasy, pervade the very spirit of the 
whole.” But he also maintains, that this is inconsistent with modern ideas 
and modern science—with fixed law and yet progress such as are now every 
where found; that the writers of these essays have gone so far in this line, 
that, if honest and logical, they must give up the Bible, and even Christian- 
ity itself as ultimate. Mr. Jowett “surrenders not merely the various points 
of the doctrine, but the necessity of having any doctrine at all.” He sums 
up all in “the Christian life ;” and this is a form “in which most faiths have 
terminated ;” it is a sign of the decay of the faith, for “every religion which 
ever flourished did so by the strength of a body of doctrine and a system 
of definite axioms.” 

The same Review in noticing Dr. Lamson’s work on the Church of the 
First Three Centuries, says that ‘he has omitted, as we think, to observe, 
in fairness, that in one point the Trinitarian hypothesis affiliates itself to the 
primitive doctrine of the Divine (Logos) Word or Wisdom better than the 
Arian. The Reason or Wisdom of God is of the essence of God and of his 
eternity ; so that the term homoousios, “ of the unity of the Divine essence,” 
would be more proper to express it than homoiousios, “‘ of a likeness to the 
Divine essence.” ‘ Also, that Dr. L. omits to state that the Logos of the 
fourth Gospel is derived from the doctrine of Philo, and that in Philo it is 
already hypostatised, and set forth as an eternal energy of the Divine mind.” 

In noticing Walt Whitman’s “‘ Leaves of Grass,” the Westminster charac- 
terizes it as a “‘ volume containing more obscenity and profanity than is per- 
haps elsewhere to be found in the same compass,” and that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson ‘has much to answer for, and will in reputation dearly pay, forthe 
fervid encomium with which he introduced the author to the American 
public.” ‘ 

Edward Falkner’s “ Daedalus; or, the Causes and Principles of the Excel- 
lence of Greek Sculpture,” is elegantly illustrated with photographs of the 
originals. It clearly shows that color was largely employed in the Greek 
Sculpture. 

The Edinburgh Review for October contains articles on Recent Geo- 
graphical Researches; Memoirs of the Master of Sinclair (of the Insur- 
rection in Scotland in 1715); Max Miiller’s Sanskrit Literature; Grotius 
and the Sources of International Law; The Churches of the Holy Land; 
The Grand Remonstrance ; Scottish County Histories; Brain Difficulties ; 
The United States under Mr. Buchanan. The article on Sanskrit Lit- 
erature was the last work of the late H. H. Wilson, Baden Professor of 
Sanskrit in Oxford, etc., an admirable sketch, paying a full and warm tri- 
bute to the learning of Miller, and giving a valuable summary of the primi- 
tive religious system laid down in the Vedas. The article on Grotius is 
original and forcible; it makes the great advance of Grotius on International 
Law to be the transference of its principles ‘‘from the ancient theocratic 
- territorial basis to the Protestant and personal ground of the human 
wi 
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The Journal of. Sacred Literature, October, 1860. Contents: Elijah 
at the Brook Cherith, and at Zarephath; Diisterdieck and others on the 
Apocalypse, from the Christian Examiner ; The Morality of Religious Con- 
troversy ; Exegesis of Difficult Texts (Math. iii, 15 ; 1 Cor. viii, 12; ix, 24-27 ; 
2 Cor. ii, 3; iv, 4, ete.); The Genealogies of our Lord; Epiphanius on the 
Day of the Crucifixion Passover; Preaching to the Spirits in Prison; On 
the Parables of the New Testament; The Genesis of the Earth and Man; 
The Atonement; Correspondence, etc. The passage from Epiphanius is 
given in full with a comment; it is the passage of which Petavius said, that 
**no leaves of Sybils, or enigmas of sphinxes, can be compared with it in 
obscurity.” The article on the Spirits in Prison is a criticism upon Dean 
Alford’s Commentary, taking against him the ground, that the preaching 
was in the days of Noah. The object of the article on the Parables is to 
show their general importance, to exhibit the technical divisions and rules of 
criticism most useful in deciding upon their meaning, and to refute objec- 
tions to them—that on the unrighteous Mammon being taken as an instance. 
The Genesis of the Earth and of Man, is a criticism of a recent work on that 
subject, which takes the ground that the record of the six days’ work is a 
series of visions, and advocates the pre-Adamite theory, as to the origin of 
a portion of the human race. In the Correspondence, Mr. Henry Crossley 
endeavors to show that the Pharisees, rather than the Sadducees, were the 
heretical party among the Jews. 

The National has articles on The Franks and the Gauls; The English 
Translators of Homer; Builders’ Combinations in London and Paris; Rus- 
sian Literature; Michael Lermontoff; The Middle Ages in England; The 
Natural History of Ceylon; French Fiction ; the Lowest Deep; Baron Rica- 
soli and his Political Career; Nathaniel Hawthorne ; Nature and God. 

The London Review, the Methodist quarterly of England, treats on Eng- 
lish, Literary and Vernacular ; Recent Discoveries in Eastern Africa; Rus- 
kin on Modern Painters ; The Methodist Episcopal Church and Slavery ; Le- 
banon—The Druses and Maronites; Sicily; England at the Accession of 
George III; Etheridge’s Life of Dr. Coke; Henry Drummond; Italy in 
Transition. 

The British Quarterly contains papers on Ireland—Past and Present; 
Atkinson’s Travels—Amoor, India, China; Glaciers; Heinrich von Kleist; 
Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa ; Ruskin’s Modern Painters; Egypt- 
ology and the Two Exodes; Christian Races under Turkish Rulers ; Hours 
with the Mystics. 

The Christian Remembrancer for October, has articles on the Oxford Bri- 
tish Association, as related to Spiritual Questions ; Bishop Hurd ; Oxford— 
its Constitutional and Educational Changes ; Essays and Reviews (the late 
Oxford); The Kalendars of the Church; Theory of the Mosaic System ; 
Revivalism and Thaumaturgic Psychology. The article on Oxford shows the 
insufficient provision for theological education ; there are only eight profes- 
sors who systematically promote the study of theology. Professor Hussey 
—“‘no alarmist,” in his “last sermon preached before the University, solemnly 
warned his hearers that the study of theology was dying out.” The article 
on the “ Essays and Reviews,” of course, opposes them throughout; but it 
also significantly asks, how men-who objected to Tract No. 90, because it 
allowed the Tractarians to subscribe the Articles, can consistently sign the 
same Articles, while opposing so many of the doctrines contained in them. 

Mr. George Finlay completes his studies on the History of the Greeks, by 
an account of the Revolution, continued from 1821 to 1843. His previous 
works, The Byzantine Empire, 2 vols., and Greece, Roman, Medizeval, Ot- 
toman and Venetian, in 3 vols., filled up a gap in historical literature. 
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The last number of the North British has an article on Galileo, by Sir 
David Brewster; one on Modern Thought, by Isaac Taylor; on American 
Humor and Humorists, by Gerald Massey; on Logic, by Prof. Fraser, the 
successor of Hamilton ; on Syria and the Druse Question, by Rev. Mz. Por- 
ter, author of the Haad-Book of Syria. 

Sir Archibald Alison is writing the Life of Lord Castlereagh, and his 
brother, Sir Charles Stuart, from family papers. 

Wheaton’s Elements of International Law have been adopted as a text- 
book in Oxford, by Prof. Bernard ; another deserved tribute to our eminent 
American jurist. 

Patristic Literature. The Three Books of Theophilus to Autolycus, on 
the Christian Religion, translated by the Rev. W. B. Flower. 8vo. (Mas- 
ters.)—A. T. Nicolaides, Evangelical and Exegetical Commentary upon Select 
Portions of the New Testament.. Founded on the Writings of Nicephores 
Theotices. In two vols. Vol. I, 8vo.—The Fall of Man, or Paradise Lost, 
by Caedmon, translated in verse from the Anglo-Saxon. By W. H. F. 
Bosanquet. , 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are to publish two edi- 
tions of the Greek New Testament, on the basis of the textus receptus ; one 
with marginal references, and another, edited by Rev. F. H. Scrivener. The 
revised text of Cipriano de Valera’s Spanish version of the Bible, is printed 
to the 8th of Isaiah ; the revision of the New Testament is in rapid progress. 

Mr. Murray announces volumes I and II of the Life of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, with Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence and as. 
papers, by Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon) known by his History of England ; 
On Public School Education, with Especial Reference to Eton, by the Right 
Hon. Sir John T. Coleridge, D.C.L.; The Origin and History of Language, 
Based on Modern Researches, by Frederic W. Farrar, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; the first volume of the new edition of the 
Life and Works of Alexander Pope, containing more than 300 unpublished 
letters ; preceded by a Critical Essay on Pope, with a New Life, by Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, recently editor of the Quarterly Review. 

A Life of George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, is announced by 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley. It is stated to be “from numerous original 
sources.” - P 

Sunday: its Origin, History, and Present Obligations, being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1860, by Rey. J. A. Hussey, D.C.L.; The Decalogue, Viewed 
as the Christian’s Law, with special reference to the questions and wants of 
the time, by the Rev. Richard Tudor; Lectures on the Apocalypse: or Book. 
of the Revelation of St. John the Divine, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice; Intro- 
duction to the Study and Use of the Psalms, by the Rev. J. F. Thrupp, 
author of An Investigation into the Topography, etc., of Ancient Jeru- 
salem, are among the new works announced. 

It appears from a statement recently compiled, that more than half the 
newspapers published in London are those of the cheap press, and that the 
total number of cheap papers established throughout the kingdom to the be- 
ginning of the present year, was within three of 500. Of these 323 are pa- 
pers which have come into existence since the abolition of the stamp duty 
in June, 1855; 174 are old papers formerly published at full price, but now 
become cheap papers, making the total number 497. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A work on the Turkish language has been published at Philadelphia, en- 
titled: De Turcarum Linguz Indole ae Natura, scripsit F. L. O. Réhrig. 
The author was born at Odessa; while residing in France he won the Vol- 
ney prize of the Institute, for a classification of the Tartar-Finnish languages. 

The October number of the North American Review, under the title, “An 
Inglorious Milton,” has an interesting account of a work by Thomas Peyton 
published in London, in 4to, in 1620, viz. ‘The Glasse of Time in the First 
and Second Age Divinely Handled,” issued about forty years before Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and devoted to the same theme. Of the author nothing 
further is known than that he was of “ Lincolne’s Inne, Gent ;” neither the 
Encyclopedias nor Hallam mention his name. The reviewer says: “‘ A copy 
of this book, elaborately bound in vellum, ornamented with gold, with coat 
of arms and regal device, illustrated with curious cuts, and quaintly printed, 
has been kept in the possession of some English family, and was buried in 
the chest of an illiterate descendant, until his recent death created a train of 
circumstances, which in the end placed the treasure before our eyes.” Co- 
pious extracts are given to show the similarity of the two poems; and they 
show no ordinary poetical ability. The author was apparently a church- 
man, and, judging from several allusions, had suffered in the disturbances of 
the times from the Puritans (or Puritents, as he calls them). The subject 
deserves a place in the Curiosities of Literature. 

The 7th vol. (new series) of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Academy, is 
devoted to a Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek, by Prof. E. A. Sophocles, 
of Harvard University. The number of words explained is 15,000. It is 
a work of the greatest research and accuracy. 

The October number of Brownson’s Quarterly Review, in an article on Vo- 
cation to the Priesthood, insists earnestly that the R. C. Church cannot thrive 
here without a native priesthood. Of its 7 archbishops, all are of foreign 
birth, as are 36 of its 48 bishops, its only: 2 mitred abbots, and 85 out of eve- 
ry 100 of its priests. The article is severe on the cheap “ priest factories” 
in Europe, for sending over such raw stuff to be priests in this land. The 
same number of the Heview takes the Protestant ground as to the holding 
of Church property ; declares the registry of marriages to be a wise and ne- 
cessary measure on the part of the state ; says that the Pope’s temporal sove- 
reignty is not of divine right, and that the Roman people have the right to 
choose another temporal sovereign, etc. 

The American Oriental Society held its semi-annual meeting at New 
Haven, October lith and 18th. With a gift of American books was 
presented an essay by Chahnazarion, on the Historical Literature of the Ar- 
menians. Papers were read, on the Vocabulary of Modern Greek, by F. P. 
Brewer]; on recently discovered Sanskrit inscriptions, by Fitz-Edward Hall, 
of India; on the Augment in Language, by Rev. Mr. Wilson; on the Tamil 
Poetry and Music, by Rev. Edward Webb, Dindigul, India ; on the Origin 
of the Greek Religion, by Prof. James Moffat, of Princeton; on Vowel 
Changes in English, by Prof. Josiah Gibbs; on American Relations with 
China, by Dr. 8. W. Williams, of Canton ; on Max Miller’s History of San- 
skrit Literature, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. — The second 
number of the 6th vol. of the Journal of this Society, concludes the transla- 
tion of the Sarya-Siddhanta, a Text-Book of Hindu Astronomy (also sepa- 
rately published) ; and has articles on Sanskrit Inscriptions, by Fitz-Edward 
Hall; on a Greek Inscription from Daphne, near Antioch in Syria, by Prof. 
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James Hadley ; on the Arya-Siddh4nta, by Fitz-Edward Hall; with miscel- 
lanies. 

The Massachusetts Antiquarian Society proposes to publish another vol- 
ume on the Indian languages, from papers furnished by T. W. Thornton 
and Rev. Mr. Bliss. The same Society has requested Mr. Henry W. Poole 
to communicate the result of his proposed researches into the antiquities of 
Mexico. 

The demand for American books in Italy is becoming of some importance. 
The house of Daille & Co., of Milan, has effected an arrangement with Mr. 
Charles B. Norton, of New-York, for the supply of American books and 
periodicals. A specimen copy of every journal in the United States has 
been ordered by the house referred to. 

The Bay Psalm Book, as is well known, was published in Cambridge in 
1640, and a second edition in 1647. A writer in the Notes and Queries, 
March 24, 1860, brings to light the fact, not previously stated, that some of 
these Psalms were written by Francis Quarles, the author of the Emblems. 
The evidence is from a book by John Josselyn, An Account of Two Voy- 
ages to New England, published 1674. The author, under date of 1638, 
says, that on his arrival in Boston, then containing not more than twenty or 
thirty houses, he ‘‘ presented himself to Mr. Winthorpe, the Governor, and 
to Mr. Cotton, the Teacher of Boston Church, to whom I delivered from Mr. 
Francis Quarles, the Poet, the translations of the 16, 25, 51, 88, 113, and 
137 Psalm, into English Meeter, for his approbation,” etc. A private re- 
print of this Psalm Book is about to be issued in Boston, limited to 50 co- 
pies ; it is from a collation of two copies, neither of which is complete. The 
only perfect copy known is in the library of the Old South Church of Bos- 
ton, and formerly belonged to Dr. Thomas Prince. 

Among the works recently published or announced, are: The Ecclesi- 
astical Laws of Massachusetts, by Edward Buck.—The Pulpit of the Revo- 
lution, by John Wingate Thornton, the author of the researches about The 
Landing in Cape Ann, 1624.—Samuel M. Smucker, LL.D., Philadelphia, has 
published The Blue Laws of Connecticut; a Collection of the Earliest Sta- 
tutes and Judicial Proceedings of that Colony; being an Exhibition of the 
Rigorous Morals and Legislation of the Puritans.—Isaac Taylor’s Logic in 
Theology. and other Essays, with a Sketch of the Life of the Author, and a 
Catalogue of his Writings—published by W. Gowans, New York.—A Life 
of the late Dr. Van Rensselaer, by his son, will soon be issued by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 
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Piterary and Critical Notices of Rooks, 





THEOLOG Y. 


Outlines of Theology. By Rev. A. Atexanper Hopes. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1860. 8vo, pp. 522. As we stated in our last num- 
ber, this work was prepared by a son of the Professor of Didactic Theology 
in the Princeton Theological Seminary, on the basis of questions drawn up 
by Dr. Hodge, for the use of his classes in 1845-6. The author first used these 
questions, somewhat modified, for the instruction of his congregation. The 
answers are derived from various sources ; chiefly, however, from the lectures 
and published works of Dr. Hodge. The latter says of it, that in reading 
the book, he is “ conscious of contact with a mind exterior to his own, dif- 
fering from it in its modes of thought and expression”—(Princeton Review, 
Oct. 1860, p. 760). This we had supposed must be the case, as some of the 
statements in the work could hardly have come from a veteran in theology, 
and some of them misrepresent (undesignedly) the views of a large body 
of Christians. . 

The volume as a whole is well adapted to its object. It treats the main 
topics of theology by the method of questions and answers. This method, 
though unfavorable to systematic unity, has its advantage in popular in- 
struction. The work does not pretend to be a system, but only a succession 
of topics. The idea of the covenants, if any one, is the central conception ; 
but it is not so applied as to construct from it a regular system. Yet these 
Outlines will be found to be a useful help in the study of the doctrines. 

The work will also be consulted for another object, viz. as a statement of 
what is called Old School theology, and of the way in which, what it calls 
New School theology, is represented by the Old School. And here, too, we 
are glad to see and say, that if the Old School be what is here represented, 
and if the New School be allowed to state for themselves what they really 
believe, and are not to be held responsible for opinions which they disayow— 
that the differences are reduced to narrow limits, limits so narrow as to 
give no reasonable ground for withholding ecclesiastical and ministerial fel- 
lowship on either side. We do not mean, that there are no differences in 
the technical statements and the philosophical explanations of certain doc- 
trines ; but, that these are minor points, when compared with the real unity 
upon the doctrines themselves. And the explanations and statements of 
this work, the modifications it suggests upon points sharply debated in the 
past, may also contribute to this desirable end. It is upon the whole, fairly 
interpreted, rather irenic than polemic. 
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There are four chief points in respect to which the doctrinal controversy 
has been conducted: the Sonship of Christ; Ability and Inability ; the Im- 
putation of Adam’s Sing and the Extent (involving in part the Nature) of 
the Atonement. 

As to the Sonship of Christ, the orthodox doctrine is here said to be (p. 
145) “that Christ is called Son, to indicate his eternal and necessary per- 
sonal relation in the Godhead to the first person, who, to indicate his reci- 
procal relation, is called the Father.” And on p. 147, it is said, that “the 
idea of derivation, as involved in the generation of the Son by the Father, 
appears rather to be a rational explanation of revealed facts than a revealed 
fact itself. Onsuch a subject, therefore, it should be held in suspense.” To 
this we readily subscribe. The doctrine of the Sonship is a doctrine about a 
“relation ;” and it need not tell us (it cannot) how the relation came to be. 
Almost all the difficulties about it have come from taking it in the latter 
sense. 

Upon the subject of Ability and Inability, in connection with the theory 
of the Will, the statements of this work are, we think, less consistent, than 
those of the old New England doctrine of natural ability and moral inability, 
as held by Edwards and Smalley. (On Edwards, see p. 44, of this num- 
ber of our Review.) The soul, says Mr. Hodge, “truly originates actions ;” 
it is ‘an original cause of its own acts ;” it is even implied that it is an “‘ab- 
solute cause ; and that here “is a transcendental element of the human will.” 
These statements might satisfy even one who held to the self-determining 
power. But, on the other hand, ability is formally denied ; and it is even ar- 
gued, that man’s inability may properly be called “natural.” Ability, as de- 
nied, is defined (p. 265) “‘as the power of the agent to change his own sub- 
jective state, to make himself prefer what he does not prefer ;” and it can, 
of course, be held, in this sense, only by those who maintain a “ trans- 
cendental element” in the will. The phrase “ natural ability,” in the sense 
of Edwards, is objected to (p. 267), as giving an “unusual sense” to the 
words ; but this ‘‘ unusual sense” is in fact the current sense in our theolo- 
gical discussions. The position, that the “inability” of the sinner is ‘‘na- 
tural,” is quite as liable to be perverted. 

On the question of Imputation these: Outlines, of course, adopt the theory 
of immediate imputation. Mediate imputation is put in a false light. It is 
defined only as held by Placzeus (p. 247), and even then, inconsistently, viz. 
“that God charges the guilt of Adam’s sin upon his posterity only in conse- 
quence of that inherent depravity which they inherit by natural generation, 
2. €& we are associated with Adam in his punishment, because we are, like 
him, sinners.” Now, the two clauses here separated by the—i. e. (as if they 
were equivalent)—give two entirely different, and even inconsistent, theories. 
The second statement would of course exclude imputation. And even the 
first statement is incorrect in the phrase “only in consequence ;” for the 
theory does not hold that the charge of guilt is “only” on the basis of in- 
herent depravity ; though it does say, that this inherent depravity is the 
“medium” of the imputation, and not strictly a part of the imputation it- 
self. The theory recognizes distinctly the connection between Adam’s trans- 
gression and our condemnation, but says that this condemnation is “ medi- 
ated” by ourinherent depravity. And even immediate imputation concedes 
that our condemnation is mediated by our natural union with Adam. The 
words “immediate” and “ mediate” are, in fact, hardly precise enough to 
designate the real theological differences. The representation here given, of 
what is called the “realistic theory so prominent in scholastic theology and 
medizeval philosophy” is equally objectionable. This theory, it says, asserts 
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“that the same numerical substance, which now subsists in individual men, 
sinned in Adam.” Who holds that ‘‘a substance” sinned ? or, that the sub- 
stance of the race is ‘ numerically the same,” in the strict sense of numeri- 
cal identity, as applicable, ¢. g. and only applicable, to the Godhead? The 
human race is indeed one, and made one by common descent; the same hu- 
. .man nature has been propagated, but propagated in and through distinct in- 

dividuals, who, though distinct as individuals, yet have a common nature. 
The objections here urged to the “ realistic” theory are, 1. That it is an 
“ hypothesis ;” “‘ there can be no evidence of any such generic human nature, 
if all known phenomena can be otherwise accounted for.” Of course not; the 
objection is equally good against any theory. 2. It is “rationalistic.” But 
only as any general theory may be so called. 38. It leads to “ manifold absurdi- 
ties and contradictions” to say, “ that community in a propagated nature... 
involves all in the relations moral and legal of their common progenitor.” But 
whatever difficulties there may be about this matter, they are not peculiar 
to the “realistic” theory ; they lie equally against any doctrine of hereditary 
sinfulness. The author of this work believes in hereditary depravity ; if this 
does not lead him to the inference, that we are involved in the moral cha- 
racter and conduct of each and all our progenitors, it need not compel the 
“realist” to the same inference. Community in nature involves the des- 
cendant in the generic character and liabilities of the race ; what is specific 
and individual may or may not be transmitted. This is the fact of the case; 
and the theory should be conformed thereto. If the advocate of immediate 
imputation holds, that through the nature the imputed sin can be in some 
way transmitted, without transmitting all sins, then, the “realistic” doc- 
trine of transmitted depravity may hold the same, we suppose, and with 
equal consistency. And the latter, too, is relieved from the difficulty so 
forcibly stated by President Edwards (Works, ii, 481): ‘Therefore I 
am humbly of opinion, that if any have supposed the children of Adam 
to come into the world with a double guilt, one the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, and another the guilt arising from having a corrupt heart, they have 
not so well considered the matter. The guilt a man has upon his soul 
at his first existence is one and simple, viz. the guilt of the original apostasy, 
the guilt of the sin by which the species first rebelled against God. This, 
and the guilt arising from the first corruption or depraved disposition of the 
heart, are not to be looked upon as two things, distinctly imputed and 
charged upon men in the sight of God.” And this theory, stigmatized as 
“realistic,” is certainly more consistent, than is that of immediate imputa- 
tion, with the doctrine of the Catechism, that, “‘ we sinned in Adam, and 
fell with him in his first transgression :” for, if we sinned in him, it is cer- 
tainly something more than sinning by “covenant ;” and if we fell with 
him, our fall is rather a participation than a punishment. The 4th objection 
urged against this theory, in these Outlines, is on the ground of the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness ; if Christ’s righteousness is immediately imputed, 
80, it says, must be Adam’s sin, or else no imputation is left. “ Our partici- 
pation of Christ’s righteousness,” says this critic, “is declared by Scripture 
to be analogous to our participation of Adam’s sin.” It is analogous in the 

meral sense of imputation, viz. reckoning to account of one what another 
4 done in his stead or behalf. But the mode in which this reckoning 
takes place may, and must be, different in different cases. In the case of 
sin, there is at the basis a natural union with Adam by descent ; in the case 
of Christ the union is spiritual, by faith. The case of sin is one of strict le- 
gal procedure; in the case of righteousness, the imputation is through and 
by grace. In this case of Christ’s righteousness, there is nothing analogous 
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to what is strictly asserted about Adam, that we sinned in him and fell with 
him ; we were not holy in Christ, and did not redeem ourselves in him. 
And even in respect to Christ’s righteousness, there is a “ medium” in faith, 
by which we receive him, and so _ ser partakers of his justifying righte- 
ousness. If it be said, that if there must be inherent depravity in order to 
our being condemned, there must also be inherent righteousness in order to 
our being justified, the answer is derived, in part, from the fact, that the sys- 
tems of law and of grace are different in their procedures and reckonings ; 
and, in part, from the consideration, that what is needed ia both cases is a 
real bond of union between the parties. In the case of Adam, that union 
is, as a matter of fact, found in our inherited depravity; in the case of 
Christ, that union is found in faith.. Imputation, as a merely external, out- 
side, abstract scheme, is not applicable either to the one or the other. And 
whichever view may be advocated, the differences, after all, are of such an 
abstract, and even tenuous character, that no reasonable person would insist 
upon entire agreement as essential to church fellowship. 

The same is the case with the differences about the extent of the Atone- 
ment. The alleviations to the limited atonement theory, which these Out- 
lines present, are such as really to make the controversy almost a logoma- 
chy ; especially if the writer, as in fairness he ought, would correct his mis- 
representation of what he calls the ‘‘ New School” view of the atonement. 
The original author of the questions need not, we trust, be held responsible 
for this statement, which is, that “ the governmental theory” is “ distinctive- 
ly New England and New School,” and that its advocates “agree with the 
Socinians in their fundamental propositions : 1st. That sin does not intrin- 
sically deserve punishment, i, e. that the true end of punishment is rather 
to prevent sin than to satisfy vindicatory justice, and, 2d, That there is no 
principle in God which demands the punishment of all sin for its own sake 
alone.” To bring such a sweeping charge of holding “‘ Socinian” views on 
this point, against the ‘‘ New School” is hardly creditable to the writer. In 
what authorized representations of that School are such principles avowed? 
What prominent minister or theologian can be named, who would deny the 
positions, that sin intrinsically deserves punishment; or, that there is a 
principle in God, which demands the punishment of sin for its own sake 
alone? Some may hold, that there are other reasons for punishment than 
this ; but few, if any, would deny that this is a sufficient reason. But to 
come to the limitation of the Atonement. On this point it is conceded (p. 
812), “‘1ist. That the atonement . . . was sufficient in its moral value to 
satisfy justice for the sins of all men ; and, 2d, that it was exactly adapted 
to meet the requisitions of justice, growing out of the legal relations of all 
men.” (The Italics are ours.) In another passage ‘4 316), it is even declared, 
‘that it is exactly adapted to the redemption of all ;” and “that God designs 
that whosoever exercises faith in Christ, shall be saved by him.” The only 
difference now, says the writer, is on the point, of the “‘ purpose” or “ de- 
sign” of Ohrist in dying ; that purpose or design was “limited” to the sal- 
vation of the elect. Of course, this whole subject runs back into the theory 
of the covenants, and the order of the decrees, about which some of our 
Old School brethren seem to know a good deal more than we are able to find 
in the Bible. But, at any rate, in the above statements, the difference is re- 
duced to its lowest terms—in fact, to the simple question, what does “ de- 
sign” mean? And here, too, we readily grant, that in the “Covenant,” 
there was included the “design” of saving the elect. But, who knows that 
this was all the “design” there was in the “‘ covenant”? May it not also 
have been a part of the “design” to make the salvation of all possible, and 
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to offer it to all on condition of repentance and faith. For, if the atonement, 
as is conceded, is “ sufficient to satisfy justice for the sins of all men,” if 
it is ‘adapted to meet the requisitions of justice growing out of the legal 
relations of all men,” if it is “ exactly adapted to the redemption of all,” 
and if ‘“‘God designs that whosoever exercises faith in Christ shall be saved 
by him,”—how do we know but that all this formed a part of the ‘‘ cove- 
nant”? How do we know that the “ covenant” was not “designed” to ef- 
fect all this? What right have we to limit the “design,” to only a part of 
what is actually accomplished by and through Christ’s work? As it is in 
fact, so it was in purpose. And we may certainly reason back from what 
the atonement actually accomplishes to what it was designed to accomplish ; 
and perhaps this is a safer course, than-to make a theory of the covenants 
first, and then state the facts so as to accord with the theory. Is there any 
safer and surer way of finding out what was contained in the covenant, than 
by asking, what do the Scriptures tell about Christ’s work and its effects? 
And if the Bible assures us that Christ died for the sins of the world, and 
for all, it is more reasonable to conclude, that in some proper sense of the 
word he “ designed” to do this, than to limit the import of that gracious 
assurance, which expresses the whole truth about this matter, that Christ 
“is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe.” 


Copex Atexanprinus. Novwm Testamentum Grace ex antiquissimo Co- 
dice Alexandrino a C. G. Wore, olim descriptum : ad Fidem ipsius Codi- 
cis denuo accuratius edidit B. C. Cowrer. Londini. Williams et Nor- 

te. New York. B. Westermann et Soc. 1860. Pp. xxx. 504. We 
fave received this beautiful edition of the Alexandrine Codex only in time 
to announce its publication. The New Testament of this Codex A has been 
published only once before, in 1786, by Woide. The present work is more 
correct. It is & very important addition to the critical helps for the study 
of the New Testament. The paper and typography are all that could be 
desired. Westermann & Co. are the New York publishers. We shall give 
a more full account of it in the next number of the Review. 


Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Dr. A. Tootvck. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. L. Brown. Philadelphia. Smith, English & Co. 1860. 
Pp. 448. The Commentary has a standard reputation. The present trans- 
lation is from the fourth German edition, and appears to be well executed, 
though retaining traces of the German edition. The work itself is indis- 
pensable to the scholar, being one of the best examples, in modern biblical 
literature, of full and ‘minute interpretation. 


Beneficium Christi. The Benefit of Christ's Death: Originally written 
in Italian, and attributed to Hionio Patzario. With an Historical Sketch 
of the Book and its Writer. Philadelphia: Presb. Pub. Committee. The 
Publication Committee have done a good service in reprinting this little 
work, which, after a circulation of 40,000 copies, in the 16th century, had 
almost passed into oblivion. It was one of the dawning fruits of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy. The present reprint is from the English translation of 1578, 
discovered by Rev. John Ayre in 1843 or 1844. It cannot be read without 
profit, and a deeper sense of the import of Christ’s work. It is written in a 
simple and earnest manner, by one whose soul was filled with a conviction 
of its own sinfulness, and of the absolute need of that righteousness which 
is of God through faith in Jesus Christ. We notice that Bell & Daldy of 
London announce, The Life and Times of AXonio Paleario: or, a History of 
the Italian Reformation in the Sixteenth Century; Illustrated by Original 
Letters and Unedited Documents. By M. Young. In 2 vols. 
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Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk, Neues Test. IV Theil. Das Poan- 
gelium nach Johannes. Von J. P. Lanes, Prof. d. Theol. in Bonn. Biele- 
feld, 1860, pp. 427. We have already given an account, in noticing the 
previous parts of this work, of its general plan and merits. It has met with 
_ great success in Germany; and we are glad to learn that there is a project 
of translating (perhaps also condensing) the work, by several American 
scholars. Some of the ‘‘ Homiletic Hints” appended to each section, giving 
themes and outlines of German sermons, might be omitted, and plans of 
English and American discourses substituted. This commentary on John 
is prepared by Dr. Lange, who is a most indefatigable and prolific author. 
Even where his imagination gets the better of his judgment, he stimulates 
the reader to thought. In his general introduction he discusses with much 
learning the character and history of the Gospel, and presents an ingenious 
analysis of its structure. The Gospels (Luke by Van Osterzee), the Acts by 
Lechler and Gerok, and the Epistles of Peter and Jude by Fronmiller are 
now completed: Hebrews by Dr. Moll, Corinthians by Kling, and the Gen- 
eral Epistles by’ Van Osterzee are announced as in the press. 


Is it Not Written? being the Testimony of Scripture against Romanism. 
By Epwarp 8. Pryce. London, 1860, pp. 250. This is a very convenient 
and useful popular work, testing the teachings of Rome by the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The subjects discussed, in nine chapters, are The Scriptures as the 
Rule of Faith ; The Interpretation of Scripture ; The Doctrine of the Church ; 
Justification; The Supremacy of the Pope; Transubstantiation ; The Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; Purgatory and Indulgences; The Idolatry of Romanism. 
It is written in a candid and earnest spirit, and would be found a useful 
work by any who are brought into contact and collision with Roman Catholics, 


The Utility and Glory of God’s Immutable Purposes. By Rev. Sereno 
D. Cuarxk. 2ded. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 1860. 
Pp. 218. Weare glad to welcome a second edition of this carefully writ- 
ten work. It presents in a lucid and forcible manner the arguments for 
the doctrine of the divine {purposes ; and answers objections in an equally 
forcible, yet candid, way. It was not prepared for the ministry alone, but 
is adapted to the wants of all intelligent and reflecting Christians. We 
cordially commend it, as one of the best popular works on this important 
theme, and trust that it may have a wide circulation. 


Parkerism: Three Discourses on the Occasion of the Death of Theodore 
Parker. By Wiuuram F. Warren, F. H. Newnatt, and Gipert Haven. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. These discourses are in the main 
just towards Mr. Parker as a scholar, a moralist and a deist, while with 
equal justice they expose many of his erroneous principles. That of Mr. 
Warren we have read with special interest. 


Prerequisites to Communion. The Scriptural Terms of Admission to 
the Lord’s Supper. By Ausert N. Arnoip, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1861. A plea for strict communion, on the basis of immersion,—as 
not only Scriptural, but politic. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND OF DOCTRINES. 


Die Philosophie der Kirchenvater (Philosophy of the Fathers of the 
Church). Von Dr. Jonannes Huser, Miinchen, 1859. S. 362. Dr. Huber 
is Professor of Philosophy-in the University of Munieh. In preparing a 
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memoir upon the remarkable system of John Scotus Erigena (whom Ritter 
calls the ‘‘ enigmatic phenomenon” of the ninth century), he was led to carry 
his researches farther back, so as to trace out the dues by which Erigena was 
connected with the history of Christian thought. Being a German, this book 
was the result. And it is in many respects a valuable addition to the history 
of doctrines, as well as to the history of philosophy. For this part of the 
history of thought, Ritter, especially in his last work on “Christian Philo- 
sophy,” has done more than any other writer. Dr. Huber extends and sup- 
plements his researches. Though he does not sharply state the object or 
method of his researches, yet he has added to our knowledge of the opinions 
of almost all the great Fathers of the Church downrto John of Damascus, 
with whom the development of the theology of the Greek church arrives at 
its consummation. We are surprised to notice one marked omission — that 
of Athanasius, the Father of orthodoxy. If left out because he was simply 
theological, then much that is here said of other Fathers and systems ought 
also'to have been omitted. But in the theology of Athanasius, there are 
also found some of the most profound philosophical statements as to the 
nature of deity, and the relation of divinity to humanity in the person of our 
Lord. The most successful part of this treatise is that devcted to the system 
of Augustine, (pp. 2383-315) whom the author has manifestly studied with 
peculiar throughness and veneration. The views of Origen (169-183), of Ter- 
tullian (100-129), of Irzeneus and Hippolytus (78-100) are also discussed : 
but Cyprian is omitted. 

The general position of the work is this—that such a manifestation as 
that of Christ, the union of divinity and humanity, would necessarily lead 
to reflection and speculation. The prevalent systems of thought united 
against the new doctrine. This produced first of all the apologetic defence 
of Christianity, and, in part, on grounds of reason, as is seen in the works 
of Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, etc. Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism are 
then discussed ; but not so successfully as other parts of the history, for the 
fundamental difference between these two systems is ignored ;—they were 
opposed to each other ag well as to Christianity. In many points, however, 
there is a forcible exhibition of the relation of the new faith to these vast 
schemes, of speculation, in which the whole of the ancient thought and even 
religion was compactly collected, as if for a dying struggle with the new- 
born faith. The heresies are then considered, as obscure and one-sided 
schemes in contrast with the full-orbed brightness of the Christian system. 
Next follows an account of the rise of a Christian philosophy in Alexandria, 
under Clement and Origen. The highest point reached in this work, how- 
ever, as we have already intimated, is in the representations of the system of 
Augustine; how he passed through doubts and struggles into the confidence 
of faith; and how, through the study of himself and the Scriptures he was 
led to God and Christ, as containing the complex of all truth. It is here 
strikingly remarked, that Augustine anticipated Descartes in his thorough 
study of self-consciousness, and Malebranche in his vision of deity, seeing 
all things in God. Augustine’s elevated and refined speculations upon the 
nature of God; his conquest over the last remnants of subordinationism ; 
his view of the Trinity as the very soul of Christian theology ; his doctrine 
of the freedom of the will as the centre of anthropology, of the self-origi- 
nated guilt of man, and his hopeless and helpless state in consequence, and 
of the absolute need of divine, predestinating grace; all these points are 
exhibited as fully as the limits of the work would allow, showing clearly 
that this great doctor and teacher of the Western Church has not only a theo- 
logical, but a high philosophical position, in the history of human thought 
upon the vital problems of human destiny. 
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History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes to the Pon- 
tificate of Nicolas V. By Henry Hart Muay, D.D. In eight vols. Vols. 
II, II. New York: Sheldon &Co. The second volume of this beautiful edi- 
tion of Milman’s able work carries the history on from Gregory the Great to 
the Partition of Charlemagne’s empire, a.p. 889. The character and position 
of Gregory are delineated with great skill. The rise of Mohammedanism is 
ably and impartially sketched. The conversion of England and the Teutonic 
Races, Iconoclasm, the severance of Greek and Latin Christianity, the posi- 
tion of the Frank church, and the character and history of Charlemagne, 
are among the other topics, discussed with ample learning, and made attrac- 
tive by condensed and vigorous descriptions. The third volume carries the 
history down to a.p 1095, No where in English literature is this portion 
of history reproduced with so much research and fidelity. The work takes 
its place among our standard histories. The publishers deserve the thanks 
of the public, and especially of all scholans, for undertaking so expensive a 
work, and bringing it out in such an unimpeachable style. Apart from its 
price (less than half of the English edition), almost any one would prefer 
the American reprint for its superior convenience and elegance. 


A Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun Henry Kurtz. Vol. I. 
To the Reformation. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakeston. New York: for 
sale by Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. Pp. 534. This American edition of 
Kurtz’s Text-Book is a revision of the Edinburgh translation, with large ad- 
ditions of matter (about 50 pages) omitted in that edition; and a restora- 
tion of the “theological standpoint” of Dr. Kurtz, which was seriously 
modified, in Erdesheim’s version, on the subjects of Predestination, the 
Sacraments and the Church. This work of revision has been executed by 
Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger of Philadelphia, editor of the condensed transla- 
tion of Herzog’s Cyclopedia, and fully qualified for the task. Of the great 
value of this compendium, an estimate was given in an article in this Rr- 
view, August, 1860. 


De ? Origine de la Papauté par Cuartes Para, Paris, 1860, pp. 208. 
Among the numerous works called out by the recent events in Europe upon 
the Papacy in its relation to the temporal power, this volume of M. Paya 
deserves honorable mention, for its perspicuity and impartial statement of 
the facts of history. It is not the fruit of original research, but it presents 
the main facts as to the origin of the Papacy in a clear light, from the apos- 
tolic times to the pontificate of Leo the Great, showing that there is no evi- 
dence of its divine institution. 


Methodism Successful: and the Internal Causes of its Success. By B. 
F. Terrt, D.D., LL.D., late President of Genesee College. With a Letter 
of Introduction by Bishop Janes. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 
Pp. 588. Methodism is a success; and that success is worthy of being 
chronicled ; and Dr. Tefft has, in the main, executed his task with judgment 
and success. The work is well sary om and well written. It will not take 
rank with Dr. Stevens’ able history, but it has in it the elements of a wide 
popularity. It will be useful to all as a store-house of facts. Those parts 
which recount the service which Methodists have rendered to general and 
theological literature will surprise most readers. Occasional disparaging re- 
marks about other denominations were, probably, almost unavoidable. Nor 
can we accept the author's statements, though made with honest intent, about 
the Calvinistic system and its influence. e contents of the eight chapters 
are, briefly, The First Methodist; Numerical Strength of Methodism; Rise 
and Power of English and American Methodism; Outside Solutions of 
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Methodist Success; and then the representation of ‘Methodism as (1) the 
Recovered Ideal of Christianity; (2) the Reproduction, Preservation and 
Propagation of this Ideal; and (8) on the Recovery of the Ideal of Christian 
Life and Worship. The argument is put on high, even ideal, grounds. But, 
what denomination can yet say, that it has the grand ideal of Christian faith 
and Christian life, full fashioned, and at work ? Methodism has done, and 
is doing, a great and needed work. ‘It has been at once a quickening and 
an organizing power; and to its union of these two things much of its 
success is, under God, to be ascribed. But, like all the rest of us, it is still 
to strive after the Ideal of Christianity, not counting itself to have yet at- 
tained thereunto. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the Political Sermons of 
the Period of 1776. With an Historical Introduction, Notes, and Illustra- 
tions, By Jonn Wincate Tuornton, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1860. Pp. 537. Mr. Thornton is already well known by his researches 
upon the “Landing at Cape Ann.” In this new work he has put the 
students of our history, and the lovers of the principles of American liberty 
under new obligations. It is intended, as he states in his learned and able 
Introduction, to show that it is “‘ to the Pulpit, raz Puriran Putpit, we owe 
the moral force which won our Independence.” A portrait of Samuel May- 
hew, a representation of the British Stamps on the title-page, and a curious 
caricature, entitled ‘‘ An attempt to land a Bishop in America,” illustrate 
the volume. The title-page of each discourse is reprinted in fac simile, 
and they are all accompanied with an introduction and notes. The Dis- 
courses are nine in number: 1. Dr. Mayhew’s famous sermon, Jan. 30, 
1750, on Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers— 
the Mystery of King Charles’s Saintship and Martyrdom unriddled ; full of 
keen argument and wit. 2. Dr. Chauncey on the Repeal of the Stamp Act, 
1766. 38. Mr. Samuel Cooke’s Election, 1770. 4. Mr. William Gordon’s 
Discourse, 1774, on Resistance to Tyrants. 5. Dr. Langdon’s Election Ser- 
mon, 1775, exploding the divine Right of Kings. 6,7, 8. The Election Ser- 
mons of Samuel West, Phillips Payson, and Simeon Howard, all upon the 
principles of true government. The collection is fitly concluded by the 
learned Election Sermon of Dr. Stiles, in 1788, on the theme—‘‘ The United 
States exalted to Glory and Honor.” The volume is published in handsome 
style, and concluded by a careful Index. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Aurelii Prudentii Clementis que extant Carmina. [The extant Poems 
of Aurelius Prudentius Clement.] By Atpert Dresser. Leipsic. 1860. 
Pp. 588. Dressel is doing excellent service in editing important works in 
the department of Church History. In 1853 he gave us the first complete 
edition of the Clementine Homilies, the 20th Homily, from a new codex in 
the Ottobonian Library, having never before been printed. In 1857 he 
issued the best edition we now have of the Apostolic Fathers, including the 
Greek re-translation (Medizeval) of the Pastor of Hermas, procured at Mount 
Athos the year before. In 1859 he published two recensions of the Ole- 
mentine Epitome, one of them for the first time. And now, in 1860, we are 
indebted to him for incomparably the best edition which has yet appeared 
of the Poems of Prudentius. 
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The first sixty-eight pages of the work before us are devoted to the Pro- 
legomena, in which we find a careful digest ef all the learning pertinent to 
the subject. First, we have brief memoir of Prudentius; then, an account of 
his writings ; then, a list of existing manuscripts and previous editions ; 
and, finally, a list of versions in other languages, from which it appears that 
these Poems, either wholly or in part, have been rendered into the German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch and Greek tongues. 

The biography of Prudentius is one of the briefest, seventéen lines suf- 
ficing to relate all that is certainly known of him, the only source of know- 
ledge concerning him being his own writings. From these we gather that 
he was born somewhere in Spain, during the consulship of Philippus and 
Salia, a.p., 348; that he studied rhetoric ; in early life was dissipated and 
licentious ; practised law ; was twice appointed Rector of one of the Spanish 
Provinces, probably under the Emperor Theodosius; after which, in reward 
of his services, he was called to fill some high office at Court, where, in his 
declining years, he became earnestly religious and composed the hymns 
which have embalmed his memory. The date of his death is not known. 

His extant works are as follows : 

1. A Preface, of 45 lines, in which he gives a sketch of his life down to 
the time of writing, when he was 57 years old. 

2. Cathemerinon, a collection of 12 Hymns, six of them for daily use at 
different hours, such as at cock-crowing, before and after meals, at lamp- 
lighting and the like: and five of the other six having reference to special 
religious services of one sort or another. The 12th is an Epiphany Hymn, 
of 208 lines, embracing that most famous of all his productions, his beauti- 
ful commemoration of the slaughter of the Innocents at Bethlehem, com- 
mencing ‘‘Salvete flores martyrum.” 

These Hymns contain not a few passages which are valuable as illustrative 
of contemporary Christian life and doctrine. 

8. Apotheosis, an extended Poem, of more than a thousand lines, in which 
he vindicates the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity against the Patripassians 
on the one hand, and the Sabellians on the other ; and then the Divinity of: 
Christ against Jews and Ebionites; and, finally, the reality of Christ’s 
human embodiment against the Manicheans. 

4. Hamartigenia (Origin of Sin), of about a thousand lines, in which he 
argues against the dualism of the Gnostic Marcion, and charges all sin upon 
the free-will of man. . 

5. Psychomachia (Soul-fighting), of nearly a thousand heroic hexameters, 
in which he celebrates the strife and triumph of virtue in the Christian 
soul. P 

6. Contra Symmachum, two Poems, in the first of which he assails idol- 
atry ; and in.the other opposes the petition which had been presented by 
Symmachus in favor of restoring the altar of Victory, a.p. 382. 

7. Peristephanon, a collection of 14 Hymns in honor of distinguished 
saints and martyrs, amongst the rest Peter, Paul, Hippolytus and Cyprian. 

8. Dittochaeon (Two-fold nourishment), consisting of 48 four-line stanzas, 
relating to remarkable persons and events in Bible History, 24 of them out 
of the Old Testament, and 24 out of the New. 

9.-Epilogus, of 85 lines, which, though differently placed by different 
editors, seems very fitly to conclude the whole collection. 

Two other Poems, attributed to Prudentius, are now no longer extant. 

The editor of this beautifully printed volume has taken great pains to 
produce a pure text, giving all the various readings, and adding what notes 
he thought necessary in order to a perfect understanding of his author. 
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These annotations are admirably judicious in respect both to quantity and 
to quality, with nothing superfluous, and leaving nothing to be desired. 
With regard to the poetic merits of Prudentius, Dressel steers midway 
between those enthusiastic admirers who salute him as “the Horace and 
Virgil of the Christians” on the one side, and those sterner critics who loudly 
decry him on the other other. Dressel regards him as the best of the 
early Christian Poets; inferior, doubtless, to his precedessor Juvencus in 
the purity of his Latinity and in general resemblance to classical models, 
but vastly his superior in breadth and grandeur of sentiment. Some of 
these Poems are poor enough; others are more to be commended for their 
orthodoxy than for their rhythm; while others again, as of the Cathemeri- 
non and the Peristephanon, deserve high rank as religious lyrics. That, as 
mere poetry, they fall below the productions of the older Pagan bards, 
comes, in part, from the infelicity of the themes selected, in part, of that 
general decay which had fallen upon classic art, but in part, also, of a delib- 


erate and earnest purpose, which preferred the glory of God to the praise 
of men. ; 


Critical, Historical and Miscellaneous Essays. By Lord Macavway. 
With a Memoir and Index. 6 vols. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 
This edition of Lord Macaulay’s Essays commends itself to the most fasti- 
dious taste. It is a grateful relief to turn from the small type and double 
column volume, in which we have hitherto been compelled to read these ad- 
mirable disquisitions, to this fair page and immaculate typography. Every 
body who reads Macaulay—and who does not ?—will welcome these volumes. 
They contain all the articles published in the 3 vols., revised by the author; 
the contents of two volumes issued by his friends since his decease : and 
an Appendix, containing several essays, “‘ unquestionably his,’ not found 
in any other edition. The essays are arranged in chronological order; and 
a full Index, not found in any other edition, is appended. A portrait, and 
an excellent critical and biographical Introduction, by Mr. E. P. Whipple, en- 
hance the value of the work. It was printed at the famous Riverside press 
of Cambridge, following the punctuation and orthography of the English 
editions. Thus it may well claim to be, what its enterprising publishers 
call it, “‘a complete and correct edition, in handsome library style, of Lord 
Macaulay’s Essays.” These essays have an established reputation; with 
his History, they ensure their author a place in English literature, second 
only to that which creative genius receives. The highest talent, the 
sharpest perspicuity, the most definite imagination, and a complete mastery 
of the English language in its descriptive power, pervade these fascinating 
compositions. All the outside of life, character and history he caught, as 
by instinct, and described with marvellous felicity of diction. Mr. Whipple 
justly says: “‘ Asa narrator, in his own province, it would be difficult to 
name his equal among English writers ; to his narrative all his talents and 
accomplishments combined to lend fascination; and in it he exhibited the 
understanding of Hallam, and the knowledge of Mackintosh, joined to the 
picturesqueness of Southey, and the wit of Pope.” 


A Commonplace Book: designed to assist Students, Professional Men, 
and general Readers, in treasuring up knowledge. Arranged by James 
Porter, D.D. With an Introduction by Rev. Wuu1am Rice. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1860. This is an excellent work for students and 
others. Its great excellence is its simplicity, viz. an Alphabet, and 400 

ges of good blank writing paper. Every student ought to have a copy 
and fill it full. The habit of making references and extracts, which such 
a book encourages, is one of the secrets of successful scholarship. 
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Moral and Religious Quotations from the Poets, topically arranged. By 
Rev. Witi1am Rice. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. 4to. Pp. 338. 
This volume comprises short selections from some six hundred poets, alpha- 
betically arranged by topics. The selections are gleaned from Latin, old 
English, and German sources, as well as from modern literature. The work 
is prepared with scholarly taste, and beautifully got up—a very appropriate 
holiday gift. 


Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and the Russian 
Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China. By T. W. Atxrxson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 8vo. This volume has a much 
higher interest and value than an ordinary book of travels. It introduces 
us to vast regions, as yet little known, which must soon acquire a historic 
as well as commercial interest, in connection with the rivalry and progress 
of Russia and England in the farthest East. A valuable map accompanies 
the work, delineating Central Asia from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from Cashmere and Pekin on the South to Siberia on the North. 
The work is issued in handsome style, with numerous landscape illustra- 
tions of scenes of impressive grandeur, and characteristic portraits. The 
geology, botany and ethnology of the region are so fully described as to 
give to the work a scientific value. The progress of Russia in these regions 
is detailed step by step. The narrative itself is full of romantic interest; 
the description of scenes and events often admirable. The work belongs to 
the very highest class of this kind of literature, and will be eagerly read by 
the lovers of adventure, and lovers of nature, as well as for scientific and 
commercial purposes. 


The Christian Maiden. Memorials of Exiza Hesser. By Josnva 
Priestiey. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1860. Pp. 357. These Me- 
morials, slightly abridged from the London edition, are the instructive 
record of a simple, cultivated and Christian life, well adapted to stimulate 
young women to higher literary and religious attainments. 


Tom Brown at Oxford: A Sequel to School Days at Rugby. Part First. 
New York: Harpers. 1860. Pp. 360, breaking off in the middle of a 
word. The announcement of this work will be enough to stir the eager 
pulse of many a youth, until it is read ali through. Tom Brown is well 
known among all the boys and collegians. The frank and robust spirit, the 
hearty tone and clear ring of the book will ensure it a wide circulation. 


American History. By Jacos Ansotr. Vol. III. The Southern Colo- 
nies. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. Pp. 286. An excellent history, 
written with Mr. Abbott’s usual felicity, and in every way well got up. 


Our Year: A Child’s Book in Prose-and Verse. By [Miss Muloch] 
the Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrated by Clarence Dobell. New 
York: Harpers. 1860. A beautiful collection of stories and poems for 
each month of the year, amply illustrated, making a nice book for a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift, 
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UNITED STATES. 


Wirarn the last twenty-five years 
about a quarter of a million of dollars 
have been raised in this country for 
aiding churches in Europe. Among 
the larger amounts are: for the Free 
Church of Scotland, $80,000; for 
Irish Presbyterians (through Drs. 
Edgar and Dill), $30,000; for French 
Churches, $25,000 (besides the 
American Chapel in Paris) ; for Bel- 
gium, $8,000. A chapel in St. Peters- 
burgh, one in Stockholm, the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Waldenses in 
La Tour, are’ among these benefac- 
tions. These are a part of the fruits 
of special applications, in addition to 
all that is done through the various 
societies. 

German Reformed Church.—The 
General Synod held its 114th annual 
session at Lebanon, Pa. The Church 
now numbers 2 Synods, 24 classes, 
891 ministers, 1,045 congregations, 
92,684 members. The number con- 
firmed last year was 5,769; baptisms, 
10,551. In Pensylvania the number 
of churches is greater than those of 
the Presbyterian, Episcopal, and 
Dutch Reformed together. 


The American Missionary Associa- 
tion had its anniversary in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Receipts, $56,092, and 6,000 
acres of land (valued at $8,000). 


The Episcopal Hoangelical Know- 
ledge Society received last year $34,- 
015; its property amounts to $49,- 
264. 





Episcopal Foreign Mission.—Re- 
ceipts to Oct. 1, $85,389; expendi- 
tures, $86,833, viz., South American 
Missions, $19,300; China, $8,531; 
Japan, $1,705; $11,624 for specific 
= and $43,623 for the general 
un 


The American Church Missionary is 
a voluntary Society for missions in the 
Episcopal Church. At its recent an- 
niversary, Rev. Dr. Tyng read the an- 
nual report, which was of considerable 
length. It sets forth that the'Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society orig- 
inated in the desire and purpose of a 
large portion of the evangelical clergy 
Pa laity of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States to direct and man- 
age the interests of Gospel missions, 
for which they rejoiced to contribute, 
according to their own principles, and 
by their own views of truth and duty. 
It complains that the constitution and 
agency of the Board of Missions, in its 
actual history, have not been satis- 
factory to those in the Church, whose 
views of personal right and duty 
have now led to the formation of the 
Church Missionary Society ; that the 
evangelical portion of the Church 
have never had a just or reasonable 
allowance of influence or authority, 
either of persons or position in the 
board ; that the churches represent- 
ing their views, and maintaining their 
ministry have contributed the larger 
portion of the missionary funds ex- 
pended, though defrauded by ecclesi- 
astical power of their proper measure 
of influence in their dispensation. 
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Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, was intro- 
duced, and moved the first resolution: 

“Resolved, That the true principle 
of operation in missionary labors, as 
well as in other works of benevolence, 
is by the voluntary association and 
action of Christians united in senti- 
ment, and governing the distribution 
of their own funds.” 


The New York Evangelical Alli- 
ance was last month formally inau- 
gurated at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian church (late Dr. Alexander’s). 
The Secretary, Rev. Chas. C. Goss, 
read an introductory statement of the 
causes which had led to the organi- 
zation of the Alliance. His report 
opened with the following statement, 
showing, out of the present popula- 
tion in this city, how many were pro- 
vided with places of worship, and the 
numbers entirely destitute of church 
accommodations: present population, 
843,741; places of worship, 274; 
number provided for, 205,580; num- 
ber unprovided for, 638,161. (But 
this includes the whole population : 
there need be church sittings, at the 
utmost, only for about three fifths.) 

Following the above statement, the 
report proceeds : 

The above places of worship in- 
clude some 25 mission stations, 25 
Catholic churches, besides 20 others 
usually termed wnevangelical. De- 
ducting these from the whole num- 
ber, 274, and we have only some 200 
evangelical churches in our city. 


The Southern Aid Society, of which 
Dr. Baird is the General Agent, held 
its 7th annual meeting in New York, 
Nov. 25th. It has aided 100 churches 
in 14 southern states: Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, 
and German Reformed. The total re- 
ceipts were $17,031; the churches 
aided also raised about $30,000 for 
religious uses. 


Germans in New York City.—The 
statement is made that “there are 
85,000 Germans in the city, of whom 
28,000 are Roman Catholics, 7,000 
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Jews, 8,000 Protestants,” and 42,000 
infidels, atheists, etc. 

An error of 11,000 in the statement 
of an aggregate population ought to 
discredit these statistics. The census 
of ’55 gives the total of 95,986 as from 
“Germany.” Then, turning to the 
directory, it is found that there are 
twenty-four Protestant German and . 
but jive Roman Catholic churches. 
A German familiar with these Pro- 
testant places of worship, estimates 
the ordinary Sunday attendance at 
11,600. Taking into account the 
children, sick and infirm persons, 
and irregular attendants, it would 
not be far from the fact to estimate 
the aggregate Protestant church-go- 
ing population at 80,000, or an aver- 
age of little more than 1,000 for each 
Protestant congregation. If three 
times this number be ted as con- 
nected with each of the German 
Catholic congregations, it would 
give a total of 15,000 for that com- 
munity. Then add the 7,000 Jews, 
more or less, and it would leave 
some 40,000, or more, of ‘free Ger- 
mans,” including many infidels and 
atheists, indeed, but also embracing 
many hundreds who are so far Ame- 
ricanized as to have become members 
of English congregations, and many 
thousands who are simply indifferent 
to all religious questions and organi- 
zations. 


Dutch Reformed Church. The 
half century anniversary of the 
Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick was celebrated Dec. 5th. Dr. 
John H. Livingston was appointed 
Professor of Theology in the Coll 
in 1784. The Intelligencer says: “‘ It 
ought to be remembered that small 
as our Church was in 1784, and 
crippled as it had been by the Revo- 
lutionary war, it was, nevertheless, 
the first in America to undertake the 
establishment of a theological semi- 
nary. St. Mary’s in Baltimore was 
founded in 1791 ; Andover mage e rE 
in 1807; Princeton, in 1812; and the 
Harvard Divinity School, in 1816. In 
1810, Queen’s College having been 
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reépened, and a professorial fund 
created, Dr. Livingston removed to 
_New Brunswick, having served, says 
Gorwin, ‘in the professorship in this 
city for twenty-six years without 
compensation.’ 

“Thus far, if statistics can be 
trusted, the Reformed Dutch Church 
has pursued a policy towards its own 
Seminary which ought not to be con- 
tinued in the future, unless there is a 
serious desire to abolish it altogether. 
The statistics to which we refer may 
be briefly given; they are as follows: 
graduates of the seminary from 1784 

to 1860, 501; ministers received from 


other denominations, from 1784 to}? 


1858, 311. - 

“Thus it will be seen that more 
than half of the working ministry of 
the Church has been drawn from 
other denominations, since the year 
1784, to the manifest discredit and 
injury of our own institutions. This 
policy, in the past, may have been 
the result of necessity. It is no 
longer so. We have now in prepar- 
ation for the ministry 118 persons, 
distributed as follows: in Rutgers 
College, 56; in the Seminary, 57, of 
whom 18 are in the Senior Class, 
expecting licensure in the coming 
spring.” 

The American Bible Union (Bap- 
tist), for the revision of the Scriptures, 
held its anniversary in New York, 
Oct. 4. The receipts of the last year 
were about $40,000. The following 
table shows the number of the Union’s 
publications since its formation. In 
case of foreign Scriptures, where the 
details have not been returned, the 
statement is estimated on the basis of 
the appropriations and probable cost 
of publication. 


Publications, Copies. Pages. 
Karen Scriptares, 3,500 801,000 
Chinese § 6,000 1,800,000 
Siamese “ — ....,..0e 4,000 961,700 
German Bibles and Testa- 

MOM, on cee ccceeewcece 140,125 65,491,625 
Italian New Testaments, .. 2, 686,000 
Irenish nase Pe 1, 81,000 

stles, 

and New Testaments,... 10,118 884,044 
Bible Union Reporter, con- 

taining revisions,....... 219,105 4,674,282 
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The Book of Job in various 








snunen’s Geupal’ tin part) —_ bs oo 
atthew’s Gos; art, y 
Mark’s as me - “) aie 1,275 189,500 
Luke’s we abdeouites 269 75,589 
John's ge sy ee Te 208 88,896 
NPE Re pan Ope ae 2,421 554,188 
Ephesians,............-.... 8,191 181,786 
Thessalonians, in various ; 

TOPMB, sic ccccccvecsccsvee BST 268,814 
Hebrews,. . . 60. ccccoss ceses 2,202 211,392 
Philemon, ............00... 8,285 276,190 
First Peter to Revelation, 

inclusive,...........s+05 4,500 1,090 
Scripture Publications,.... 430,663 78,689,659 
Quarterlies, tracts in pack- 

ACS, CtC.,.. 2. ce. cee veeee 629,458 21,602,885 

Dotaly..os'ciccevis eves 1,060,121 100,292,044 


Baptist Denomination.—The Bap- 
ist Almanac for 1861, contains in- 
teresting information regarding the 
present condition of the denomination. 
From the table of ‘Grand Total of 
Regular Baptists in North America,” 
we learn that the number of associa- 
tions in the United States is 576; 
number of churches, 12,371; ordained 
ministers, 7,837 ; licentiates, 1,115; 
baptized in 1859, 72,086 — total, 
1,020,442. The number of Baptists 
in Nova Scotia is 13,057; in New 
Brunswick, 7,708 ; in Canada, 13,715; 
West India Islands (estimated), 36,350 
—making a grand total in North 
America of 1,091,167 regular Baptists. 
Of other denominations which prac- 
tise immersion, the Almanac sets 
down the Anti-Mission at 60,000; 
Free-Will Baptists, 59,791; Six- 
Principle Baptists, 2,000; Seventh- 
Day Baptists, 6,577; Church of God, 
or Winebrenarians, 13,800; Disciples, 
or Campbellites, 350,000; Tunkers, 
8,200 ; Mennonites, 36,280. If these 
are added to the above, it will make 
1,618,815 who give in their adhesion 
to the doctrine of immersion. 


Decrease of Free - Will Baptists.— 


|The Free-Will Baptist Register for 


1861 gives the following statistics of 
that denomination: 31 yearly meet- 
ings, 145 quarterly meetings, 1,286 
churches, 1,022 ordained preachers, 
and 58,441 communicants. This, 
compared with the statistics of the 

ing year, shows a decrease of 





Pp & 
12 churches, 22 ordained ministers, 
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and 1,350 communicants, though 
the number of yearly meetings has 
increased by one, and that of quar- 
terly meetings by two. Of the 30 
yearly meetings which were in ex- 
istence last year, 15 show an increase 
and 15 a decrease of membership. 


Missionary orts of Southern 
Baptists.—The Commission, the or- 
gan of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
makes the following statement re- 
specting contributions to that Board : 
“The contributions for the year 
ending 3lst of March, 1857, were 
$31,932.29. Those for 1858, $34,- 
302.55; making for the two years, 
$66,234.84, For the year ending 
31st of March, 1859, the amount was 
$39,824.37 ; for 1860, $40,596.17 ; 
an aggregate of $80,420.54. This 
is an increase of $14,185.70 over the 
preceding two years.’ 

The Welsh Congregational Churches 
in the United States number 95, with 
55 pastors, 21 preachers, 8,601 regu- 
lar hearers, 4,366 church ‘members, 
190 church officers, and 4,001 Sun- 
day-school _ scholars. The largest 
number, 27, is in Pa., 23 in Ohio, 
22 in New York, 17 in Wisconsin, 
1 in Iowa. They have 5 weekly 

journals, 2 of them published in New 

ork.— Cong. Quarterly. 

In the North-Western and Pacific 
States and territories, the Congrega- 
tionalists have 646 ministers, 789 
churches, 38,366 church members ; 
the New School Presbyterians have 
467 ministers, 566 churches, 29,494 
members; the Old School Presby- 
terians, 459 ministers, 700 churches, 
85,249 church members. 


Universalists.—The National Con- 
vention, assembled in Boston in Oct., 
reports 692 preachers, 969 meeting- 
houses, 1,276 societies. It has Con- 
ventions in 22 States; 17 periodicals, 
8 colleges, a theological school, and 
6 academies. 

A National Convention of Infidels 
met in New York on Sunday, Oct. 7, 
and had an audience of about 200.’ 
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‘**Reams of resolutions were read,” and 
long speeches made on them. The 
Tribune says “that the grand staple of 
business before the Convention was 
gross blasphemy, stale assertions, and 
trivial talk ;” and that the meeting was 
‘darkly tinged with disappointment 
and doubt” as to the progress of in- 
fidelity. 
CANADA. 


The Union of Free and United 
Presb. Churches has been consum- 
mated at Montreal. The united body 
is called the Canada Presbyterian 
Church. 

In Nova Scotia a similar union has 
been effected. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


There are not now ten Protestant 
missionaries in this country ; not one 
in Mexico. The Rev. David Trumbull 
has labored fifteen years at Valparaiso, 
preaching the Gospel to a congrega- 
tion of English and American mer- 
chants, seamén, mechanics, and doing 
good to the native people, as he has 
opportunities. In a recent letter to 
the American and Foreign Christian 
Union, he communicates some inter- 
esting information : 

“During the last year, I have 
printed seven pamphlets on questions 
pertaining to the Gospel as distin- 
guished from Romanism: 


Ci 
1. Vindication of Bible Societies and Bible 
Distribution, .. 
2. Sermon .on the Death of ‘the Governor, 
(who was shot), 
8. Hl Ta a Reprint of a Sermon from Eng- 


and, 

4. st Jerome’s Epistle to Palinus, a.p. 400, ° 
showing the true books of the Sacred 
Canon 2,000 

5. Translation of a Letter showing the dis- 
tribution of Scriptures in Constanti- 
nople, 1,000 

6. Which are the Inspired ore giving 
extracts from Jerome's 

T. Results of Reading God's rw i Case 
of an American Banker. (From Jf 
sionary Herald), 


‘Beside, two tracts are now ready 
for printing—one giving the origin of 
the name Protestants, and the protest 
itself; and the other, a short notice of 
Bible results in the case of one man 
in France.” 
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EUROPE. 


~ Enetanp.—An increase of bishop- 
rics begins to be demanded in Eng- 
land; for two centuries there has 
been an increase of only one, though 
the population has more than doub- 
led. An earnest effort is made for 
the revival of the Convocation of 
York. The Convocation of Canter- 
bury is discussing ecclesiastical mat- 
ters with greater directness and earn- 
estness. 

Such strong representations have 
been made to the British Govern- 
ment, against the appointment of 
William Barclay Turnbull, as the 
Calenderer of the Foreign papers in 
the State Paper Office, that it is sup- 
posed he will be removed. The ob- 
jections are on the ground that he is 
a Roman Catholic convert, and has 
shown in his published works such 
hostility to Protestantism, that these 
important papers would hardly be 
safe in his keeping. 

Wesleyan Statistics.—The official 
number of fully accredited members 
is 492,667 ; of members received on 
probation, 50,592 ; and of ministers, 
2,612. The number of communicants 
is greater since the whole of them are 
not “members of society,” so that 
probably the number in actual fel- 
lowship is about half a million. The 
increase during the past year is re- 
markable, having taken place, with a 
few minor exceptions, in all parts of 
the British colonies. At home the 
members in Great Britain are 310,- 
811; five years ago they were 260,- 
858. The increase reported at the 
conference of 1859, was 15,104, and 
at the conference of 1860, it was 
17,716. Including Ireland, the whole 
increase last year was 20,645. In 
the Australasian Methodist church 
there has been, during the same year, 
a very considerable increase. That 
colonial bureau is reported by its 
own conference to be 1,355, and the 
increase on the missions is 2,681, 
making in all, 4,306. 

The Methodist New Connection, 
established in 1797, held its annual 
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conference in June, 109 being pres- 
ent, 52 ministers and 57 laymen. 
The receipts for missions were 
£5,959; £10,196 have been expend- 
ed for chapels. They have 473 chap- 
els, 189 preachers, 1,204 local preach- 
ers, 29,891 members, 60,'753 scholars ; 
on probation, 2,562. A theological 
institution is projected. 

Independents.—Number of Minis- 
ters and Missionaries in the British 
dominions, 2,734; churches in Eng- 
land 1,600, in Wales 636, in Scotland 
and Channel Islands 147, in the Colo- 
nias 208 ; total, 2,591. 

The Swedenborgians. —The Eng- 
lish Swedenborgians held their an- 
nual conference in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Some forty or fifty minis- 
ters and representatives from differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom attended 
the meetings. This body devotes 
much time and attention to day 
schools, of which some stand in the 
foremost ranks of the Government 
Inspector’s reports ; one large school 
in Manchester in particular. Be- 
quests of money are left from time 
to time for this purpose, and last 
year no less than £18,000 was so 
bequeathed, and put at the disposal 
of ‘The Conference.” They have 
also numerous Sunday-schools, and 
support a “‘ Society for printing and 
publishing the works of Sweden- 
borg,” two tract societies, and two 
missionary societies. A monthly 
magazine has a sale of about 3,000 
copies; but there are others pub- 
lished by private members. 

The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.— 
This Society which was incorporated 
by William III in 1701, has! now 
been engaged for 157 years in en- 
deavoring to plant the church of 
Christ among our countrymen abroad 
and among the heathen. From North 
America, in 1701, its operations have 
gradually been extended to the West 
Indies (1710), Australia (1795), In- 
dia (1818), South Africa (1820), New 
Zealand (1839), Ceylon (1840), and 
Borneo (1849.) When the Society 
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was first founded, there were prob- 
ably not twenty clergymen of the 
Church of England in those lands. 
There are now congregations in its 
pastoral care of upwards of 3,000, of 
whom 413, stationed generally in the 
most destitute places, are assisted by 
the Society. There have been estab- 
lished in the British colonies seven- 
teen colleges, in which clergymen 
are educated, to fourteen of which 
the Society lends aid. The British 
possessions abroad extend over a sur- 
face of about 9,000,000 square miles, 
and are the seat of thirty-eight bish- 
oprics. In 1851, the Society’s income 
was £102,592. 


Roman Catholics in England have 
1,236 priests, 950 chapels, 37 clois- 
ters, 12 colleges. The British Gov- 
ernment expends for Roman Catho- 
lics, £226,487; viz. for chaplains, 
7,229; schools, 36,258 (for 45,907 
scholars and 1,044 teachers); hos- 
pitals, etc., 8,000; Maynooth College, 
30,000 ; Irish schools, 115,000; pri- 
sons, 10,000; in the Indian colonies, 
20,000. 


Hostels at Cambridge.—The singu- 
lar movement originated by Dr. Wolff, 
of Bokhara celebrity, for the forma- 
tion of “hostels” at Cambridge, for 
the education of young members of 
the eastern churches, promises to be 
attended with complete success. The 
Patriarch of Armenia is represented 
as having expressed “‘a great desire 
for a nearer communion” with the 
Church of England, and the Rey. 


George Williams has proceeded to 


the East, with a view of promoting 
this object, by assisting the oriental 
Christians in completing their ar- 
rangements for sending young men 
to Cambridge. The Russian govern- 
ment has already determined upon 
the establishment of a “hostel” in 
connection with the seat of learning. 
—London Watchman. 


Dr. Wolff also proposes, if his 
friends and the religious public will 
furnish him the requisite means, to 
undertake a new mission into Arme- 
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nia, Yarkand, and other places in 
Chinese Tartary. ‘This mission,” 
he says in a letter, an extract from 
which has been published, “‘I intend 
to pursue quite in a different mode 
to that adopted in my former mission- 
ary travels; and the mode will be 
this: I shall assume the garment of 
a monk of the Eastern Church, with 
a Bible in my hand and the cross 
figured on my gown—which gown 
shall consist of black cloth. Wher- 
ever I find a bishop of the Christian 
Church (let him be either of the Rus- 
sian, or Greek, or Syrian Church), I 
shall act under his advice and direc- 
tion; and the preaching of the Gos- 
pel shall consist, not in disputing 
about points of difference, but in 
showing to them the beauty of the 
Gospel of Christ by my word, and in 
my life and conversation.” 


Tue annual report of an English 
Anti-Pew Society says: ‘In church- 
es where the change has been made 
from appropriated to free seats, the 
result has been that the churches 
have been crowded, that the attend- 
ance has been doubled, nay, even 
trebled, and most important of all, 
that the poorer classes, and those who 
rarely, if ever, attended divine wor- 
ship of any kind, now throng those 
churches, wherein the invidious dis- 
tinction between rich and poor has 
been entirely abolished.” 


Ragged Schools in London.—This 
great movement is attracting more 
and more largely the active benevo- 
lence and self-denying labers of 
Christians of all denominations in 
the British Metropolis. No fewer 
than‘ 2,670 persons are engaged in 
gathering the waifs and strays of the 
juvenile population from the alleys 
and lanes of London, and imparting 
to them some ideas of truth, honesty; 
and religion. ‘Poor Joe,” the street- 
sweep, ‘“‘who don’t know nothing,” 
has found at last that there are Chris- 
tian hearts that can recognize his hu- 
manity even in rags. In addition to 
these unpaid teachers, there are 416 
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paid ones and 380 paid monitors. 
There are no fewer than 47,530 names 
on the list of Sunday and week-day 
schools, but as many attend both, the 
committee reckon the number of 
children under their control not less 
than 25,000. The amount of good 
accomplished in elevating this class 
of London poor, is incalculable. It 
has been the means of instilling an 
honorable ambition in the minds of 
thousands of poor boys, who would 
otherwise never have dreamed of any 
thing above life in a kennel. 


Tue English press at the present 
time consists of 1,050 newspapers, 
which may be divided under the 
heads of liberal, conservative, inde- 
pendent, and neutral. The numbers 
assigned to these classes respectively 
in the order of their arrangement 
are, 397, 193, 106, and 354. 


The Temporalities of the Estab- 
lished Church of England and TIre- 
land.—There are in the patronage of 
the sovereign, that is, virtually, of 
her majesty’s ministers, about 200 
dignities, such as archbishops, bish- 
oprics, deaneries, etc., and 290 liv- 
ings, of the annual value of $1,776,- 
000. The Lord Renfrew has the dis- 
posal of 29 livings, worth $35,520. 
The Lord Chancellor disposes of 778 
dignities and livings, of the value of 
$888,000. The Duchy of Lancaster 
has 48 livings, value $66,600. The 
archbishops and bishops, the deans 
and chapters, have the disposal of 
4,000 dignities and livings, of the 
value of $4,440,000. There are in the 
gift of the University of Oxford 482 
livings ; value, $666,000. Cambridge 
has 306 livings ; value, $444,000. The 
livings under private patronage are 
6,063, with an income of nearly $8,- 
880,000, This gives for the church 
in England 13,215 dignities and liv- 
ings, with a gross income of nearly 
$17,760,000. The Irish branch of 
the church has two archbishops and 
thirteen bishops, with 300 dignities 
and 2,000 livings, possessing an an- 
nual income of nearly $4,440,000. 
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The total number, therefore, of digni- 
ties and livings in the United Church 
of England and Ireland is- 15,500, 
realizing an aggregate income of more 
than $17,000,000, or nearly £5,000,- 
000 sterling. These calculations are 
based on the published values of the 
various dignities and livings, the ac- 
tual value being in very many cases 

much greater. : 


“The average salary of the deans all 
over the country is £1,470, and the 
chapters, consisting of from half a 
dozen to half a score of prebends, 
with a few trifling incumbranees, in 
the shape of school-masters and 
singing men, absorb about £200,000 
of church money. The canons of 
Durham alone have £6,700 allotted 
to them as the income of their of- 
fice, but this trifling pay is made 
up by the addition of livings to the 
value of £27,000. The cathedral 
establishments, which add so much 
venerable dignity to our country, may 
be set down as costing £30,000 each, 
or £900,000 in all.” 


A corresponpent of The World, 
writes: “An act of parliament has 
just passed, and having obtained the 
royal assent, it is now the law of the 
land, authorizing the sale of certain 
churches of the city of London, be- 
cause they have ceased to answer the 
purposes for which they were de- 
signed. The act embraces fifty-nine 
churches in the city proper, but is in- 
complete in reference to ten. Omit- 
ting them, it shows there are forty- 
nine churches, capable of accommo- 
dating 22,352 persons. The incum- 
bents receive incomes amounting in 
all to £17,000, beside their parson- 
ages, and the entire clerical staff 
amounts to sixty-four. If the an- 
nual costs of organists, beadles, etc., 
be taken into account—amounting on 
an average to one hundred pounds 
each — the whole amount will be 
£21,900. The buildings are capa- 
ble of holding 22,352 worshippers ; 
but, instead of a fair proportion of 
that number being present, the aver- 
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age attendance each Sunday, includ- 
ing children, was only 8,498 persons, 
or an expenditure of three pounds 
seven shillings and six pence per 
head. If a severer test of the mean 
attendance be taken — viz., of the 
number of communicants — the fail- 
ure is still more conspicuous, for it 
was as low as 1,093. Even the num- 
“ber of baptisms was small, for it 
reached only 944.” 


Religious Meetings in Edinburgh. 
—Since the exciting times of the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century, 
the city of Edinburgh has seen noth- 
ing like the scenes of religious in- 
terest which are occurring in that 
venerable capital of North Britain 
within the last few weeks. Great 
meetings for exhortation and prayer 
are holding in the Grassmarket, on 
Calton Hill, in Queen’s Park, and 
other places of resort, in the day- 
time (when the weather has permit- 
ted), and in the ‘‘ Assembly’s Hall,” 
and other suitable places at night. 
The persons who have conducted 
these religious exercises belong to 
the highest ranks of the Christian 
people of the several evangelical 
churches of that city, and some of 
the neighboring towns. 


Baptists in Wales. — There has 
been a net increase of Baptists in 
Wales for the associational year end- 
ing June, 1860, of seven thousand one 
hundred and ninety-seven. There 
are eight associations, and four hun- 
dred and seventeen churches in the 
little principality of Wales. It is 
within the recollection of persons still 
living when there was but one asso- 
ciation. 


IrELAND.—The last meeting of the 
Irish General Assembly, was by far 
the most numerously attended and 
spirited of any yet held. In 1859, 
the sums received for the various 
missions of the Irish Church, exclu- 
sive of £1,172, collected in Scotland, 
amounted to £8,824 4s. 7d. In 1860, 
exclusive of £6,068 19s. 8d., obtained 
by the deputation in the United 
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States, and also of the amount raised 
in Scotland, the sum contributed by 
the various congregations of the as- 
sembly, amounted to £12,108 3s. 8d., 
thus showing an increase of £3,783 
19s. 1d., being 45 per cent more than 
the contributions of 1859. 


Tue Jrish Presbyterians, in 1840, 
had 430 congregations, but now they 
have 530. They have thus added 100 
churches in 20 years. Of 53 church- 
es, the fruit of purely missionary la- 
bors, 41 are in Romish districts. 


Scotchmen in those districts, who 


had no churches, afe among their 
most active and useful members. In 
86 schools, with 4,580 scholars, 1,400 
were Romanists. In one district 
5,000 Romanists have been scholars, 
and of 1,440 no less than 870 were 
Romanists. In 1859 they aided 36 mis- 
sion churches, 16 of them having 70 
hearers each, and 30 mission stations, 
distant from 3 to 20 miles. Some of 
their members travel to church from 
80, 36, and 40 miles, and two of them 
live 48 miles apart. In the most 
Romish province in the country — 
Connaught —they had last year 19 
churches, with 43 preaching stations, 
and 2,000 hearers; 23 ministers, 20 
Scripture readers and colporteurs, 
and the teachers of 56 Sunday and 
daily -schools. 


Iraty.—The Church of Rome in 
the Two Sicilies.—King Ferdinand 
II conceded to the Church greater 
privileges than it had previously had 
—though not in the form of a Con- 
cordat, which could be abolished only 
by the consent of both parties, but in 
the form of Decrees and Rescripts, 
which the government might at any 
time annul. By these decrees, issued 
in April and May, 1857, property left 
to the church does not need additional 
state authorization; the church is 
left free in the management of its 
property ; provincial synods may be 
called without the royal revision, 
education is put into the hands of 
the clergy, etc. Though Naples and 
Sicily are united under one sceptre, 
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yet Sicily has always had special 
rights in the way of jurisdiction, 
dating from the time of the Norman 
rule under Count Robert, brother of 
Robert Guiscard, who rescued it from 
the dominion of the Arabs, and be- 
came its ruler in 1085. In 1097, Ur- 
ban IT conceded ‘to him and his suc- 
cessors the extraordinary privilege of 
being in perpetuity, legitimate Legates 
of the Apostolic See. This is the 
origin of the famous Sicilian Mon- 
archy. The privilege was confirmed 
by Pope Lucius II to Roger II in 
1144, when Sicily became a distinct 
kingdom. When Sicily came, after 
the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713 into 
the hands of the weak Duke of Sa- 
voy, Pope Clement XI endeavored 
to recall this privilege, and to abolish 
the Tribunal of the Monarchy, but 
unsuccessfully, and the privilege was 
renewed in 1728 in a Concordat with 
Charles VI. This still remains in 
force. As to Naples, the Concordat of 
1818 has been the basis of the eccle- 
siastical rule. — Abridged from the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift. 


Confiscation of Church Property 
in Naples.—On the 22d September 
the following decree was published : 
Art. 1. All the archiepiscopal and 
episcopal funds are declared national 
property. Art. 2. Every bishop and 
archbishop shall be paid by the state 
a suitable emolument, which shall 
not exceed the sum of 2,000 ducats. 
The balance of the ecclesiastical 
funds shall be spent in providing for 
the decorous provision of the lower 
clergy, etc. 

Of the Provinces which still re- 
main to the Pope, Rome and Camarca 
have 326,504 inhabitants; Civita 
Vecchia, 20,701; Velletria, 62,013 ; 
and Frosinone, 153,569; a total of 
560,867 inhabitants. The Piedmont- 
ese have deprived him of the Marches, 
Umbria, and the province of Viterbo. 
The population of the Marches is 
924,055, of Umbria 472,639, and of 
Viterbo 129,372 inhabitants. Thus, 
1,255,019 inhabitants have been with- 
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drawn from the temporal sway of the 
Pope, not to mention Sicily. - 


Italian New Testament.—A new 
large type edition of the Italian New 
Testament, Diodati’s version, has just 
been issued from the Waldensian 
printing press in Turin, the funds for 
which were chiefly supplied by a . 
joint donation from the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Bible Societies. It is 
very creditably got up; sells for one 
franc, sixty centimes, the copy, and 
supplies a desideratum for the aged, 
and those who can only read with dif- 
ficulty. It is the first edition of the 
Protestant Scriptures printed in Pied- 
mont, and its publication settles the 
question of the right the Waldenses 
have to print the book they need for 
their religious worship—a right which 
had been called in question, as the 
constitution prohibits the publication 
of all books which treat of religion, 
without the leave of the diocese. 


Bo.toena.—In Bologna, one of the 
most ancient and strongest fortresses 
of the Romish faith, a Protestant has 
purchased the palace of Sixtus V, 
and has arranged the chapel of the 
pontiff for the celebration of worship 
under the Protestant form. A pastor 
from Geneva has held service there 
for four or five months, and has al- 
ready gathered around him quite a 
flourishing little society. This is cer- 
tainly a great and hopeful change from 
the time, but a few months ago, when 
the only places in which Protestant 
service could be held in the Pontifical 
State and the Two Sicilies, were in the 
legations of the Protestant govern- 
ments at Rome and Naples. 


Waldenses.—The receipts of the 
Synod for the last year were 158,283, 
of which 25,358 francs were devoted 
to evangelization beyond the valleys. 
M. Malan of La Tour, is the Presi- 
dent of the Synod. Mr. Pendleton 
reports the raising of £2,000 for the 
Vaudois colony in Monte Video. 


France.—The Central Committee 
of the Reformed Church Council, to 
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the reproach of Protestantism, have 
recently decided, in a case submitted 
to them, that a Protestant soldier 
may rightfully be called upon to 
kneel at the elevation of the host— 
that it is a mere military act. This 
decision is arousing a strong feeling 
against the Council. 


In a recent debate in the Senate 
upon the increase of monastic orders, 
it was stated, that there are now in 
France 4,932 authorized religious as- 
sociations, and 2,870 unauthorized. 
They own property, houses and lands, 
of more than 100,000,000 francs in 
value. The Senate sent to the gov- 
ernment a petition, which asked for 
restrictions upon their increase. 


Tue Moniteur publishes a decree 
suppressing the Gazette of Lyons. 

The ministerial report, proposing 
the suppression, says:. Under exist- 
ing circumstances the government 
found it convenient to allow great 
liberty to the journals ; but toleration 
would be weakness if discussion 
were allowed to degenerate to inju- 
rious hostility and guilty provocation. 
For several days, the portion:of the 
press which pretends to represent 
the sacred cause of religion has re- 
doubled its violence. An act of firm- 
ness becomes necessary. Conscience 
is troubled, authority and faith are 
lessened, by the confusion that party 
spirit engenders between passion and 
religious duty. 

‘*Religion would be compromised if 
her most respected principles were 
lowered to complicity with that re- 
venge or ambition which the country 
has so often repudiated. The Gazette 
of Lyons has signalized itself before 
all others, by its incessant appeals 
for agitation, by the perfidy of its 
attacks against the government, and 
by the disdain it has opposed to the 
good advice of the administration. Its 
number of the 17th inst. more es- 
pecially reached an excess that can 
not be tolerated.” 


A Great Change. —In France, 
prominent men of letters, hitherto 
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nominally Catholic, and for the most 
part really infidel, are now advocat- 
ing the historical, literary, mission- 
ary, and theological claims of Pro- 
testantism. Some of these writers, 
though brought up in the bosom of the 
Romish Church, avow fearlessly the 
superiority of Protestantism as a 
system of religious faith. 


Tuere are at Paris, at the present 
time, nineteen Protestant churches 
in full operation, ninety-seven Pro- 
testant clergymen, and 2,500 children 
regularly attending Protestant Sun- 
day-schools. 


Swiss Anniversaries — The Geneva 
Societies.—From the 17th to the 22d 
of July the anniversaries of the 
Bible and Missionary Society, the 
Evangelical Society, the Union for 
the Evangelical Diaspora, and of the 
Evangelical Alliance, were held in 
Geneva. 

The Bible Society had distributed 
8,000 New Testaments among the 
Swiss troops; and in all, 900 Bibles, 
above 5,000 New Testaments, and 
10,000 tracts. 

The income of the Missionary 
Society reached the sum of 22,631 
francs, of which sum 8,500 francs 
were contributed by the ladies’ aux- 
iliary in the National church, 9,000 
francs by the Sou Union of Basle, 
and 561 francs by the French Sou 
Union. 

The income of the Evangelical 
Society amounted to 155,000 francs. 
By means of 80 colporteurs they had 
distributed 1,400 Bibles, above 4,000 
New Testaments, 25,000 copies of 
“Good Advice,” and 11,000 tracts. 

In the meetings of the Diaspora 
Union, and of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, earnest and warm addresses 
were delivered in behalf of the objects 
contemplated by them.— Neue Hoang. 
Kirch, Aug. 25. 

The Swiss Pastoral Society held its 
annual meeting in Zurich on the 14th 
and 15th of August. There were 
368 members present, and several 
German savants, among others, Pro- 
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fessors Piper, of Berlin, and Tho- 
luck, of Halle. The first question 
submitted to the assembly was— 
“What are, in outward events, in 
science and arts, or in the church 
herself, the causes which in our days, 
and for our country in particular, 
have contributed to the religious 
movement; and what duty and what 
course does it impose on the minis- 
ters of the church?” The rational- 
ism of the Quter-Rhine, unhappily 
planted among many pastors of Swiss 
Germany, excited a keen debate; on 
the other hand, sound doctrine found 
many’ faithful defenders. The sec- 
ond question—“* What ought pastors 
to do in presence of free religious 
societies ?’—was treated in-a good 
spirit; zeal, charity, activity, large- 
ness of views, were recommended. 
The assembly was remarkable for the 
cordial interest taken in its proceed- 
ings by the Helvetic population. 

Tue Evangelical Society of Belgium 
publishes and circulates tracts (75,- 
000 copies last year), employs col- 
porteurs, teachers, evangelists, and 
ordained missionaries, and educates 
young men for the ministry. Its ex- 
penses, last year, were 106,748 francs 
or somewhat more than $21,000. 
Through the blessing of God on the 
labors of this excellent society, the 
Gospel is now preached in many cities 
and large towns in Belgium. 

The Revival in Sweden.—The low- 
est estimate of the number of con- 
verts is 250,000. Drinking has so 
decreased that two thirds of the dis- 
tilleries have been closed since 1836. 
In the parishes near Russia, where 
nearly every man was guilty of smug- 
gling, hundreds of persons refunded 
the duties of which they had de- 
frauded the Government. Many sold 
their property to obtain the money, 
and others paid little by little. The 
perplexed officers of customs laid 
the matter before the King, who de- 
cided that the proceeds should be 
distributed among the poor. Law- 
suits, which were very numerous, 
are almost unknown. 
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Germany. — The German Church 
Diet, in its eleventh annual session 
at Barmen, was opened Sept. 11, with 
a sermon by the court-preacher, 
Snethlage. Bethmann-Hollweg, be- ~ 
ing in the ministry, declined acting as 
president, and Dr. von Mihler was 
elected. A large attendance was 
present; though the High-Church 
party generally staid away. Prof. 
Schlottman, of Bonn, read an essay 
on the Importance of the Old Testa- 
ment in Christian Training and Cul- 
ture. Krummacher, Nitzsch, Fabri, 
and Hoffmann all engaged in this 
discussion, testifying to the value and 
need of the Old Test. Dr. Nitzsch 
said that those who depreciate the 
Old Test., must take out of the New 
all that it has from the Old; and this 
would make it wholly unintelligible. 
Dr. Lange, of Bonn, read on the Re- 
lation between Profane Literature and 
Christianity, and the relation of the 
former to our social habits. 


Boxnem1a.—The present year is to 
be celebrated as the 1,000th since the 
introduction of Christianity into Bo- 
hemia by Constantine (Cyrill) and 
Methodius. The date usually assigned 
for their coming into Great Moravia, 
is 862. Methodius was made bishop 
of Moravia in 868. These missionaries 
gave to the Slavonians a liturgy in 
their own language, which was sanc- 
tioned by Pope John VIII, but after- 
wards revoked by Rome. Vigorous 
efforts will be made to procure the 
restoration of this national liturgy. 


Moravia.—The collections for the 
destitute evangelical pastors, made by 
Madame De Wette, amount this year 
to 35,000 francs. 


Buiearta.—The Bulgarians are 
moving for an entire separation from 
the ecclesiastical domination of Con- 
stantinople. The matter has come to 
a head in a Council of the Eastern 
Patriarchs at Constantinople, where 
the Bulgarian Archbishop declared 
that his people was ripe for the separ- 
ation. 
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